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MILLING 


Kansas Grows the Best 
Wheat in the World 


-MMilled in the world’s finest 
flour mill, this flour will prove 
to any distributor that “the 
better the flour the better 
the trade” 
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irregularity in doughs causes enough waste to wipe out a 
profit. It causes absorption losses, divider losses, oven losses, 
labor losses—invisible wastes, which the wise baker struggles 
constantly to reduce to a minimum by the strict enforcement 
of regularity at every step in bread-making. 


He must start with flour, because, unless his flour behaves 
the same day after day, regularity is impossible, and waste 
continues. 





The uniformity and dependability of Pillsbury’s Bakery Flours 
are playing an important part in the reduction of invisible 
losses in some of the most successful bakeries in America— 
helping produce a better loaf at a better profit. 





PILLSBURY'’S 


BAKER Y FEF ti. OO : 
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THREAD QUALITY 


is dependent upon the quality of 
the flour from which the bread 
is made. 





Bread that is rich and creamy with 
a full, wholesome flavor—bread 
that is nutritious and health build- 
ing—bread that always satisfies— 
is the kind of bread made from 
Larabee’s Best Flour. 


No great milling concern in the world has 
finer facilities to insure every year good 
flour and good service to the trade. 


(he 


LARABEE FLour MiLyts Company 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Hundreds of Good Bakers Use. . CREAM LOAF 
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AARELY are we called upon,— 

even with new trade,—to give 

#) any sort of quality guarantee 

. with “I-H” flour. The reason. 

is that its high standard is so well estab- 

lished that it never requires any warrant 

of quality. If, by any chance, we shipped 

a poor car, we not only would take it back 
but we would want it back. 


“1-H” replies to quality questions. 


OF cBakers 


~ ORACLE 
Cf Short Patent 


THUNDERBOLT 
C4 Reliable Flour 
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HE display that dominates is the 
one of striking brand design. No 
other advertising medium costs as 
little as the space on your flour bag. 


For maximum advertising and selling 
value use Bemis Bags. Their Better 
Printing matches the Better Quality of 
the bags themselves. 


Co. 


St. Louis Indianapolis Houston 

Minneapolis Memphis Peoria 

Omaha Kansas City Brooklyn 

New Orleans Seattle Buffalo 

San Francisco Winnipeg Wichita 
Ware Shoals, S. C. 
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The Buyer of Grain Storage or Mill Construction 
Virtually Buys “Sight Unseen’’ 








iS|E BUYS PLANS and specifications for 

a] 2 certain price, but he must wager the 
most important thing—permanent satis- 
faction—on the ability and character of 
the company doing the work. 


CONCRETE is a distinctly variable 
product. Being manufactured as it is 
by a builder from raw materials, such 
as cement, water, rock and sand, its 
strength, permanency and cost depend 
almost entirely on the knowledge and 
honesty of the builders. 


FEW CONCERNS specializing in mill 

and elevator building are keeping 

abreast of the Jones-Hettelsater organi- 

zation in new developments which are 

resulting in better concrete construc- 

tion. Much of our time and money is 

(‘) <P i regularly spent in determining the best 
u urpose ; ; 

materials, the best proportion, the best 

IS ALWAYS e ° . ° 
ih sina ade ical design for mill and elevator building. 
ot oe a No guess work is tolerated and only that 
satisly exactly eir re- 


quirements and that will which is proved practical is ever ac- 
last indefinitely. 
cepted. 


tomers work that will 


(2) To accomplish this with- 
out excessive cost. 


When you buy construction be sure you buy good construction 


JoNEsS-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION Co. 


Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
708-9 Mutual Building KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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*“Oohe 
Shortest 


of Short 


Patents” 


Pye! WE WERE to undertake to 
| run a mill at some great cen- 
aya ter far from the wheat fields, 
4) we would have to learn mill- 
ing all over again. ‘That is because our 
fifty years of experience has been out 
here where the wheat grows,—where we 
can see it being seeded, growing and 
ripening, and, finally, see it and feel it as 
it comes from the farms. It is in that 
way that we know wheat quality, and it 
is through that knowledge that we have 
built a most satisfactory reputation for 
the quality of 


“Kelly ’s Famous” 


She WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


WILLIAM KELLY 
PRESIDENT 


MILLING 
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THE STANDARD OF STANDARDS 


ERESOTA FLOU 


PURE—WHOLESOME—NOT BLEACHED 


THE NORTHWESTERN CONSOLIDATED MILLING Co. 


H. P. GALLAHER, Vice-Presipent anp Manacer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 
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 DULUTH-SUPERIOR MILLING CO. 


DULUTH, MINN. : 





: fe | ghee a : Duluth imperial Patent 
fotet see tes | “Without a Rival” 


= ee Zenith, First Clear 
be tat iy ® 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT a pour glase: Semolina 


Direct loading From Mill to | N° 2 Standard Semolina 
Lake Steamers Durum Patent Flour 
Quick delivery at seaboard and RYE «~~ 

all Eastern points 








Duluth Imperial Rye 
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eAnother 
‘Reason Why 


The Agene Mills 
are the Busy Mills 





Write for 
Technical 
Publication 


No. 8&0 


THE AGENE PROCESS AS INSTALLED AT GREAT WEST MILL, AMARILLO, TEXAS 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
NEWARK - NEW JERSEY 





NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS KANSAS CITY 
SEATTLE ST, LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH LOS ANGELES INDIANAPOLIS DETROIT 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD.§ TORONTO, CANADA WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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HOW ‘TO SLEEP 
BETTER 


c/Viake certain that you have 

Allis or Nordyke Corruga- 

tions on your break rolls and 

Schindler Silk on your Sifters 
and Reels. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO, 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


Atlanta, Ga., 1104-1106 Healey Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md., 304 Hearst Tower Bidg. 
Birmingham, Ala., 701-2-3 Brown-Marx Bidg. 
Boston, Mass., 723-724 State Mutual Bldg. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 674-576 Ellicott Square Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C., 1118 Johnston Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill., 1821 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 1720 First National Bank Bidg. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1724-1725 Guarantee Title Bldg. 


Dallas, Texas, 1415 Santa Fe Bldg. 

Denver, Colo., 525-26-27 Symes Bldg. 

Detroit, Mich., 1109-1112 Ford Bldg. 

Duluth, Minn., 709 Alworth Bldg. 

Houston, Texas, 1108 Post Dispatch Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 1609 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
Jackson, Mich., 512 Reynolds Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo., 1410-1412 Waldheim Bldg. 


Lakeland, Fla., 901 Callahan Court. 

Los Angeles, Calif., 622-624-626 Title Insurance Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wis., West Allis Works. 

Minneapolis, Minn., 707-711 Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
New Orleans, La., 719-723 Maison Blanche Bldg. 
New York, N. Y., 50 Church Street. 

Philadelphia, Pa., 711-712 Atlantic Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 1207-1210 Park Bldg. 

Portland, Oregon, 505-506 Lumbermen’s Bldg. 
Richmond, Va., 905 Electric Bldg. 

St. Louis, Mo., 2188-2189 Railway Exchange Bidg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 915-16 Kearns Bldg. 

San Francisco, Calif., 741-751 Rialto Bldg. 

Seattle, Wash., 115 Jackson Street. 

Toledo, Ohio, 819 Ohio Bldg. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 917 Coal Exchange Bldg. 
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NEW YORK GRAIN FUTURES 


Domestic Wheat— Bonded Wheat— Domestic Oats 


HE New York Wheat Futures Market provides an ideal hedge for millers 
and exporters. 


Erm.) The desirable grades only of Domestic Wheat are deliverable on con- 

ee | tract with nothing below No. 2 Hard Winter, No. 2 Red Winter and No. 2 

ares) Northern Spring. The bonded contract is for the Standard Export Grades 
of Canadian Wheat deliverable under the original Dominion Certificates. 


Wheat at Buffalo is at a most desirable distributing point for Eastern mills and from 
Buffalo export grain can be shipped via any Atlantic port as ocean freight is available. 


Effective January 3rd, 1927, trading was inaugurated in Domestic Oats, Buffalo deliv- 
ery. The contract is for No. 2 White Oats, United States Standard with No. 1 White 
deliverable at 4c premium and No. 3 White at 1!4c discount under the contract price. 
Buffalo is in the direct line of flow of surplus oats from the Central West, Southwest and 
Northwest, and as a distributing point for the Eastern Trade is unequaled. 


Commissions on all grain are 4c per bushel for non-members residing in the 
United States and Canada and %c per bushel for non-members residing outside of the 
United States and Canada. Commissions are yc per bushel for members residing in 
the United States and Canada and 4c per bushel for members residing outside of the 
United States and Canada. 


Members of the Clearing House are as follows: 


Andrus, C. W., & Son Melady Grain Co., Inc. 
Bache, J. S., & Co. Milmine, Bodman & Co., Inc. 
Barnes-Ames Co. - Montgomery, Straub & Co., Inc. 
Betts & Power Moss & Ferguson 

Canada Atlantic Grain Export Co., Inc. Norris Grain Co. 

Clark, John F., & Co. Peters, N. W., & Co., Inc. 
Continental Grain Co. Pritchard & Co. 

Dare, E. H., & Co. Pynchon & Co. 

Dreyfus, Louis, & Co. Robinson & Sweet 

Earle & Stoddart, Inc. Samuels & Valentine 

Field, Albert C., Inc. Schwartz, B. F., & Co., Inc. 
Hansen Produce Co., Inc. Story, W. H., & Co. . 

Knight & Co. Weis, Irving, & Co. 

Jones, M. B., & Co., Inc. Williams & Travers 
Lamborn, Hutchings & Co. 


GUARANTEES = F239; *h GUARANTEES 
SERVICE ORs) SAFETY 
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CARTER SYSTEY 


Controlled Cleaning 


On the Witness Stand 
Tried by the Grand Jury of Millers 





CARTER SYSTEM 
OF 
CONTROLLED CLEANING 








CARTER 
SCALPERATOR 








CARTER 
MILLERATOR 





| 





CARTER 





DiSC SEPARATORS 








| 





CARTER 
Duo-ASPIRATOR 











WASHING, TEMPERING, SCOURING 
To Suit LocaL ConpiTions 





| 





CARTER 
Duo-ASPIRATOR 

















I 
ceunes 








America’s Largest 
Manufacturers of Grain 
Cleaning Equipment 


623 19th Avenue North East 





1. Can mill cleaning costs be reduced? 


Ans. Yes—by using the Carter System of Controlled Clean- 
ing. 


. Will it mean more machines on the streamP 


Ans. No. Fewer machines. 


. What about the power requirements? 


Ans. The Carter System reduces power costs 20 to 50 per 
cent. 


. Do Carter machines require external dust collectors, piping, 


etc.P 
Ans. No. Absolutely not. 


. Does the Carter System require much attention? 


Ans. No. After the machines are once set they are prac- 
tically automatic and run with almost no attention. 


. Can vibration be eliminated? 


Ans. Yes—use Carter machines, which operate with smooth, 
rotary motion—no shaking, no reciprocating parts. 


. What about floor space requirements? 


Ans. You will have floor space to spare when the Carter 
system is installed. 


. What about repair costsP 


Ans. Negligible. These simple machines each have only 
one to four meving parts, protected by ball bearings; 
no destructive shaking. 


Complete the trial in your own mill! Give any Carter unit “30 
days” at hard labor. Then if it is not entirely satisfactory you 


can return it for full credit. First, ask us to send you the com- 
plete facts. 


Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 
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(po. “*There Is 
No Substitute 


for Quality’’ 


Bay ut MILLING Co. 
WINONA. MINN. 











BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT 
& RYE FLOUR 


WINONA - MINNESOTA 











‘Dandy Dongs “Madelia’s Superlative ' 
Cflour Strong—Well Milled—Bakers Patent 


A new flour for 
the baker who Guaranteed to Satisfy 
wants the best. 


CLARO MILLING COMPANY eaadelia, Min NORTHLAND MILLING CO. ATKINSON, MILL G (0. 


“a me io Daily Capacity 
510 Security Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. #1 200 Barrels Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. wraewahbnetr: 























APITAL FLOUR |\VIILLS 
C : Boers M “Cflours of Quality Only” 


egg orn KINGS Hest 
DURUM WHEAT KING’S GOLD 


SEMOLINAY Our Contribution to Better Baking 


MINNEAPOLIS ~ St PAUL H. H. K!nG FLOuR MILLs Co. 


MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Quality ay eel 


fully sustained by actual test. Hundreds 
of Bakers testify to the excellence and uni- 
formity of our flours. Baking results are 
never in doubt when these flours are used. 


Ue, 2 SO @ 































Gold Coin, Standard Patent Daniel Webster, Short Patent 
Wheat Graham—Rye Flour, All Grades 
Whole Wheat Flour Pure Silver, Very Fancy Clear 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL Co. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


Daily Capacity, 5,000 bbls Wheat Flour 
1,000 bbls Rye Flour 





Elevator Capacity, 2,600,000 bushels 
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REDWING 
SPECIAL FLOUR 


RED WING MILLING CO. 
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etek « 
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WING, MINN 
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Six Trainloads of Flour! 


tain ; ay TY I EVERAL years ago we shipped one 
Better > Gr” 2 small bakery in Pennsylvania a mini- 
mum carload of Sunburst Flour. 


Since that first shipment we have shipped 
them nearly six long trainloads of flour, 
which in itself indicates the growth of 
their business. We now sell them thou- 
sands of barrels where they used to buy 
carloads, and they are kind enough to 
say that a. good share of the credit for 
their success is due to 


SUNBURST FLOUR 


In fact, they suggested long ago that 
their bread ought to be called Sunburst 
Bread as a testimony to the flour. 








MADE FOR 


Supreme Satisfaction in Bread 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. 


Mankato ached EVERETT, AUGHENBAUGH & Co. 


General Offices 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















SEMOLINA and DURUM FLOURS 
Chat Will Satisfy the Dost Critical 


Ask for Samples 


COMMANDER MILLING CO., MInNEapoLis 








Goodhue Mill Co. : sane 
ae Ena ae} Bed Raver Milliag Company 
Saki IL : oo : ; : re “CERES” Montana and North Dakota Wheat “No. Al” 


Highest Quality ; Highest Quality 
Hard used exclusively an 
Spring Wheat 


Flour 
The Central Minn. Power & Milling Co. SAUK CENTER ; 
Daily Capacity, 300 Barrels Spring Wheat Flour 8 MINNESOTA FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 








a 
Daily Capacity 1,000 Barrels coe eee 
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DN o business man will 
deny the old truth that 
the satisfaction yielded 
by a quality article is 
remembered long after 
the price has been for- 


gotten. 


rents 


OO 
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Selling finer bread is . 
the most certain way to ee 
a permanent following 


of loyal customers. 


rerhintt 
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| King Midas Mill Co. 


MINNEA 
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Three 


Great 
Minnesota 
Flours 


Manufactured 
from the finest 
wheat in a mod- 
ern mill to win 
the approval of 
the trade. 


“BIG 
JO 


A high quality 
flour that has 
gained the ap- 
preciation of 
the American 
housewife. 


“Diamond Jo” 


AND 


“Little Jo” 


are sure win- 
ners for bakers, 
dealers and ex- 
porters of fine 
Minnesota and 
Dakota wheat 
flour. 


WabashaRoller Mill Co. 
Wasasna, Minn., U.S. A. 


J. G. Lawrence, President 
W. B. Webb, Vice-Pres. and Manager 





ONFIDENCE is the only foundation upon 
which to build a substantial and lasting trade 
structure. That we have it is demonstrated by the 
repeat orders we receive from our customers, and 
spells volumes for the quality and dependability of 


KOMO and 
SEAL of AMERICA 


ST. PAUL MILLING COMPANY 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 








DIAMOND 
FLOUR 


SVERLASTINGLY GOOD 


PIG DIAMOND MILLS CO. S3¥{Ce~ offices HINEAPOLIS MM 


FOUR 
Good Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
Fancy Short Patent 


PRIDE OF DULUTH 


First Patent 


DULUTH RELIABLE 
Standard Straight 


APEX 


Extra Fancy Clear 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








“PRIDE of MINNESOTA” 
Fancy Short Patent 
NORTHWESTERN MILLING CO. 


General Offices: 814 Chamber of Commerce 
Mills at MINNEAPOLIS, 
Little Falls, Minn. MINN. 








Marshall Flour Mills Co. 
*‘Marshall’s Best’’ 


Corn Exchange Try . _— 
Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Brokerage Connections Solicited 











meets the approval of good bakers 
who are always striving to improve 
their product. Bread made from 
it has volume, bloom and flavor— 
the three elements that go to make 
the ideal loaf. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING MINNESOTA 








Osakis Milling Company 


HARD SPRING 
WHEAT FLOUR 


OSAKIS, MINN. 








~Pael 
a. ad rT mall inlen valid 
J EX oe) t 
QUALITY FLOURS- 
PF SON CC 


NONI 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 











yy (J5e 


GOLDRIM: 


af 


/ 





Empire Milling 


Minneapolis Co. Minnesota 
Millers of High Grade Flour 











‘Kthan Allen’’ 


The Ideal Flour 


Fancy Minnesota 
Patent 


Strong 
Uniform 
Reliable 


Wells Flour Mills 


WELLS, MINN. 





— 
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White Swan Flour 


The standard 
that others 
strive toreach 


SPRINGFIELD Miurne Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MINNESOTA 


F. A. Ruentrz, President J. A. Rieck, Secretary-Treasurer 








THE WEAVER COMPANY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Northwestern ) Novadel Process Corporation 
Agents for Bodmer’s Old Reliable Bolting Cloth 
Tyler’s Wire Cloth 


Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Established 1881 


Globe Flour Mills Co. 


PERHAM, MINN. 
Daily Capacity, 500 Barrels 


“Golden Loaf” m™#'s our 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








C—APRONS: 8.238% 
eae, Kids, Ladies, Ete. 
25 Years’ Experience Serving Millers 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. 
P (Formerly a Dept. of Brown & Bigelow) 
450 N. Syndicate Ave., Quality Park, 
Samples, prices and St. Paul, Minn. 
distribution plans gladly sent on request. 


Wedding Invitations 


Announcements 
Finest Hand Cut Engraved Plates 


BUSHNELL 89irioxer 


726 Second Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS 














312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis IN 
TRANSIT 


Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on 
Anything Electrical 

THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


W. O. Hartig Electric Co. ZI STORAGE 


Milling Business Solicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 

















New Ulm Roller Mill Company 


RED JACKET PATENT 
New ULM COMPASS WHITE RYE 


MINNESOTA 








Brokerage Connections Wanted in all Markets 


Wire for Samples and Prices 


CROWN MILLING COMPANY 


Chamber of Commerce MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








ROBINHOOD and MYSTIC FLOUR 


CORN PRODUCTS MYSTIC MILLS 
DEGERMINATED AND KILN DRIED INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
(MEAL, FLOUR AND GRITS) SIOUX CITY, IOWA 








MONARCH FLOUR MILLS CO. 
High Quality Spring Wheat Flours 


General Offices: 
Ask for Samples and Prices. Chamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS 


eee 








‘Cenus Protein 


BALDWIN FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


GREENLEAF 


“A SHADE BETTER” 
The Greenleaf Milling Co. 


22 Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











Big—two ways 


IN SIZE, of course. 
But so big in spirit, 
too, that you are al- 
ways sure of a full 
measure of financial 
service. 


NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL BANK 


Minneapolis 


Affiliated with 
Minnesota Loan and Trust Co. 


Combined Resources 
$105,000,000 














EXCELSIOR MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


EMPIRE HIGH GRADE SEMOLINAS STERLING 


Fancy Short Patent 





and RYES 


Best Bakers’ Patent 








FLOUR ANALYSES 


40 Years of Service. Practical, reliable reports that show 
you the exact characteristics of flours and comparison with 
standard type averages. Know all the qualities of your flours. 
You can’t afford to be without the HOW. TESTS. HOWARD 
REPORTS are always unbiased and easily understood. Write 
for A poe list of tests. Consultation on mill, bakery and re- 
lated problems, laboratory control methods, etc. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laborator 


Drawer 1, Commerce Station MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Aes LEADING MILLS OF CANADA 
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WESTERN CANADA FLouR MILLs Co., Lim1TED 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA 











MILLS ti > : or ar “ ag “i tts : ies 4 Manufacturers 
WINNIPEG CALGARY ited Pr BR ae a nee by of 


GODERICH EDMONTON Reape ae ‘ Re rie Manitoba Hard Wheat 


BRANDON VICTORIA 
Flours 


Total Daily Flour Milling Capacity a - 4 ost % 100 Interior Elevators 
10,000 Barrels pase A throughout Western Canada’s 
Rolled Oats and Oatmeal Bs. é " famous Wheat Belt 
800 Barrels & : 


MS 








New York Orrice: 
Cable Address: “Lakuron” . F : BARE Room 1001, 44 Wurrena. Sr. 


i 


Winnipeg Plant (St. Boniface) Daily Capacity, 5,500 Barrels 


| PURITY - THREE STARS - BATTLE 
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W. B. BROWNE & CO. Vannatter & Company, Ltd. 


Established 1877 Dominion Bank Bldg. © Toronto, Canada 
EXPORT FLOUR 4 Grain, Flour and Feed 
Manitoba—Ontario Winters * : Merchants 


, 7 YAN Our Specialty— 
58 Yonge Bt. TORONTO, CANADA Standard Recleaned Wheat Screenings 




















Particular, pleasing, dynamic printing on Bemis 
Bags displays the miller’s brand to the greatest 


Ww ializ Manitoba FW advantage. Bemis-built special printing presses. " . 
Spring Patent under brand Excello Bemis-made inks and skilled craftsmen make Canadian Hard Spring 


And a fifty-fifty blended Bemis-printed brands distinctively attractive. Wheat _ 340 Elevators in Manitoba, 


high patent for general 
household use under brand Sunbeam Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


Empire Flour Mills, Limited High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 


ST. THOMAS, ONT. BEMIS BRO B A cs CO. Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 
- o 


. JUTE, BURLAP, COTTON 
B. H. pe is HEAD PAPER BAGS. TWINE Pfeffer Milling Company 
Flour and Oatmeal Winnipeg Manitoba Mivjand Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 
Cable Address: " — Export Brands: Five Jewels and Banner 

““HEADMUIR” Toronto, CanaDa : : MILVERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


















































The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Limited 
Brands—“Regal’”—“National”—“Daily Bread”—“Citadel” 





Our mill at Montreal is on the LachineCanal, 
a name inseparably associated with the his- 
tory of Canada and the development of trade 
and commerce via the St. Lawrence River— 
one of the mightiest of the world’s great 
waterways. Our wheat comes all-water from 
the grain ports of the west and we reach the 
world’s markets by the St. Lawrence. Quality 
is the supreme virtue of our flour. It is the 
best Canada has to offer. 


MONTREAL - CANADA 


Capacity - - 3,000 Barrels Per Day 
Cable Address: ‘‘LaBwit,”’ Montreal 
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FHsassaceweccccessseescecceceecceassesesssasesseeaeessaaeaseasseseasesesessessaesaaasssasessonsseusonse@ 


“DIRECT FROM PRODUCERS TO MILLS” 


Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 


(The Farmers’ Wheat Pool) 


O er Wheat, Oats, Barley and Rye for immediate or deferred ship- 
ment from Goderich, MeNicoll, Midland or Owen Sound. Oats 


bagged if desired. We also handle government standard recleaned screenings. 


Heap Orrice: WINNIPEG, Canapba 


MontreaL AGENCY Toronto OFFIce WEeEsTERN OFFICE 
Board of Trade Building 1003 Royal Bank Building Calgary, Alberta 


New York—Produce Exchange 


ce RR RERSEERSSESRASRSSESESSE SSRSESRERRRER ERR SRERERERESR SS SSSSSSESSESR SESS ERESERERERSESRRREERREREE SESE BEREEERE EERE EEEEEEEE 


a 














Head 





Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, ay | “Shawley,” 
Canada | a } re TERE Toronto, 
1 Canada 
. a te ok : ‘ : aon - 
OUR PORT COLBORNE, CANADA, MILL Daily Capacity This Single Unit, 14,000 Barrels 
Maple Leaf Mills, Terminal Elevators, and Receiving Stations Across Canada Comprise 
Total Milling Capacity a" 4 24,500 Barrels Daily 
Total Storage Capacity . . . 4,600,000 Bushels 
Haiifax, St. John, Quebec BRANCH OFFICES Montreal, Ottawa, Peterborough 
Hamilton, Thorold, Wipatees Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
New York, U. S. A. London, England 
JAMES STEWART, President D. A. CAMPBELL, General Manager Cc. W. oar Vice President 
W. C. DUNCAN, N. P. LAMBERT, 
A. R. MACDONALD, 25 Broadway Western Manager 
Assistant General Manager New York, U. 8S. A. Winnipeg, Canada 
Toronto, Canada In Charge General Exports In Charge Exports to Orient 


“NELSON” 





FLOUR ENJOYS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
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pa 2 Millers of High-Grade 
ills an estern Offices at f “ 
Moose Jaw, Sask. Ne WESTERN CANADIAN 
CALGARY, ALTA. . SPRING W HEAT 


SASKATOON, SASK. FLOUR 


Dauy Capacity: 8,000 Barrets Fiour 
1,200 Barrets Roiiep Oats anp OaTMEAL 


Eastern Sales Office: ; Highest Quality 
a i t ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 
MONTREAL “ wo 


Cable Address: ‘‘RoBINHOOD"’ Montreal Codes: Riverside and A B OC 5th Edition 


OOOO UDONTNO OOS 
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Established 1857 


COPELAND FLOUR MILLS, LTD. | |  sames Richardson 


MIDLAND, CANADA & Sons, Ltd. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Millers Selected Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Owners and Operators of 
Public Terminals, Private Terminals 
and Country Line Elevators 
Grain Receivers—Grain Shippers 


aT . 
Cable Address: Grain Exporters 


“MIDcopP” 


If you are interested in Cana- 
dian Grain we would be glad 
sip to hear from ie We make 
The facilities at cur a specialty of Millers’ Trade. 
disposal enable us to 
Bentley 


A. B.C. { oo) (ey ed bcd eh eed i guarantee uniform Head Office: 
Ete. let, lll th Reena , quality and service. WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Western Branches: Winnipeg 
Port Arthur 
Calgary 
Saskatoon 

Eastern Branches: Toronto 
Montreal 


Export Offices: 
FIVECROWNS GILTEDGE CANADIANMAID GEORGIAN | MONTREAL 


Private Wire Connections 
From Coast to Coast 


Codes— Ideally situated. 


Riverside 


Grain Storage Tributary to Our Mills 17,000,000 Bushels 














Competition ONLY STImuLatges Our SA.es 





CHOICEST ; cre lh a BRANDS 
he ee pe 6OXT: ” 
CANADIAN . ght a eS | “Victory 
HARD SPRING | gia | ao cee )=6“ Prairie 
— | al a | a BO Sa Blossom” 
PERFECT aay r 371. “Woodland” 
MILLING | paneer ‘ | —2o> § ieee “Homeland” 
FACILITIES 2 @ . ay en 
HAVE r es MONTREAL 
PLACED = , 3 Pa HAMILTON 
OUR ae BRANTFORD 
PRODUCTS ¢ - e Capacity, 8,000 Bbls 
IN THE - 2 Cable Address: 


““DOMFLOUR”’ 
VAN Riverside Code 


OUR SEABOARD MILL AT MONTREAL 


The Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 


Branch Offices at Hatirax, Quesec and Toronto MONTREAL, CANADA 
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5mm mis 
: QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





























ABC 4th & 5th Editions 
Riverside 1901 





Makers of MANITOBA SPRING WHEAT Flours 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
125 Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Montreal, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
Daily Capacity, 40,000 Bags of 98 lbs. 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 








ite zi 











y 


McLeod Millin g Co., Ltd. x y HNO) OD OLN OD LL) DOLD IOL NOLL OND NODA NOD. NOANG)NG 


ioLeaee ein Co.. Les CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORT CO. 


and Blends, Our location guarantees 
G. D. BRuNDRIT, Proprietor 


W 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


quick service to Atlantic seaports. 
STRATFORD, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Cable Address: McLeod, Stratford 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley, A B C 5th Edition 





Manitoba Springs Ontario Winters 
“AVIATOR” “ST. JULIEN” 
Quality and Service 


Cable: “CanFriEexco” TORONTO, CANADA 





Norris Grain Co., Ltd. 
705-711 Grain Exchange WINNIPEG 


We give special attention to the wants 
of Canadian and American mills buying 


WU NG ANCANOANOANO)NGANG): 
NN NDNA ANN WAG 


Twenty-Five Years’ Experience in 




















and selling high class milling wh i ~ Za xport Flour Handling 
other grains. - Correspondence solicited. © BNI BNI BNI BNI BNIZ BVI BVI BV" BV'Z ANZ N17 BNI BNI BVI BN BVI ANZ BN BN BN BV BNI BNI DN Dv 
Western Assurance 
Company 
1001 Royal Bank Building, TORONTO 
Cable Address: ‘“HALUGRAIN” All Codes Used 
JOHN KENNEDY eaze ° e ° F. CO. THOMPSON co., LTD. 
EXPORTER Vancouver Milling and Grain Co., Limited Canadian Agents” 
FLOUR—OATMEAL—CEREALS 9S) Saus Sep.. Senante, Canada 
Sith es thethiinn VANCOUVER, CANADA R. W, LIGHTBURNE, JR. 
\s ° 1) i dl i merican Agents 
Cable Address: | ,, — TORONTO, CANADA SSS Se sis eae Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mc 
OUTLOOK-SASKATCHEWAN FLOUR ~ x JAMES WILSON & Sons 
MILLS CO., LTD. Th e St rong - Scott M fg. Co. 9 Ltd. FERGUS, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Outlook, Sask. - Canada MANUFACTURERS OF 
Located in the heart of Saskatchewan WINNIPEG, 779-782 Dufferin Ave. TORONTO, 50 Front Street East Rolled Oats, Oatmeal, Pot Barley, 
where the world’s best wheat is grown ft Pearl Barley and Fe 
Export Brand: “OUTLOOK PATENT” “Everything for Every Mill and Elevator”’ Correspondence solicited. 


























MILLS AT 
Monrreat, Fort Wiiu1aM, 
Wiynirec, Epmonton anpD 
Mepicine Hat 






Dairy Miuz Capacrry 
22,750 BarRrELs 








BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 









Evevator Capacity 
10,335,000 BusHELs 






TELEGRAPHIC AND CABLE ADDRESS 
“OGILVIE, MONTREAL” 







Coprs Usrp—PrIvaTE, 

AB O 47TH & 5TH, WESTERN UNION, 
RIVERSIDE, Al, 

BENTLEY'S 








W arenouseE Capacity 
377,000 BarrELs 


FORT WILLIAM MILLS 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA 
BRANCH OFFICES ar St. Joun, QuEBEC, OrTawa, TORONTO, LONDON, HAMILTON, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


MakKERs OF THE Famous “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” Flour 
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The Canadian Bag Company, Ltd. 


Head Office, MONTREAL, QUE. 
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Canadian bags for Canadian flour is the 
right combination. ‘The package sells the 
goods in many cases. Our experience in 
making bags is at your service. 














Factories: MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER 





Cable Address: ““DOMBAY" 














R. C. PRATT Oy 4) 
J.G@. WOLVERTON, bf  ) FLOUR—Exporter—CEREALS / FLOUR MILL 


President and General Manager 
Manufacturers’ Exchange, 21 King St. E. Y : 
TORONTO, CANADA i, M ACH I N e Rv 


Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. ube Address: “Bnaxttizo.” Toronto 


Select Hard Spring Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WoLr” 


(BEST PATENT) (PATENT) (PATENT) 


Choice Ontario Winter Wheat Flour y y y eg H E WO ‘a CO. q 


“KEYSTONE” iN = CHAMBERSBURG- PA. 4 
Cable Address: “WOLMACS”  ST.MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA peer aca er 
WOOD DD DDD DD DODD ODDO DODO DOD DDDD0D00000 PLL) : 
———— es 2 H.T. PHOSPHATE 








SS = 
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HIGH-TEST 


° e ° : PROVIDENT CHEMICAL 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Grain Dealers and Exporters bid beng he an . oe was WORKS 
Head Office, CALGARY, Canada Branches at Winnipeg, Vancouver and Edmonton upply Headquarters Established 1876 ST. LOUIS, MO. 


























THE -ZRON ‘PRINCE a COURER 


Cleans wheat...yes, and... 
cleans it well! Cleans the 
wheat betterthan any other 
system...does it at a single 


BEE’ | operation. 
(HEHEHE | 


: : ) 7 The Iron Prince Scourer 


“aHEHHEE: | effectively cleans smutty 
aEBREEE: wheat....so clean that the 

sit aad ¢|=|=|=|=|2| oan 3 4 
(Os milling problems are iSBBEEE | flour 1S entirely free from 


overcome by some process 4 


of the various lines of our machin- the usual, but undesirable, 


Just as better flour results ° 
from treatment of the wheat by the murky blue tinge. 
Iron Prince Scourer....Better flour 
...Better bread... Better business... 


Pleased to answer all inquiries. 


Special Grain Cleaning & Dust Collecting 
“Ohe PRINZ & RAU MF G. COMPANY MILW AUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Southwestern Representative—N. M. Vilm, 216 N. Estelle, Wichita, Kansas Eastern Representative—John McBride, 30 W. Balcom St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Our Ogden Nill nin 


hard and soft 
wheats of Kansas, Montana, Idaho and Utah. 
Capacity 1,800 barrels. Blenders’ orders 
solicited. Self-Rising Flour a specialty. 


man ses fran, GLOBE MILLS 


Ogden 
a" General Offices: LOS ANGELES 


Sacramento 








Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour 


Mill at Ogden, Utah a Specialty 
Also Choice Blue-stem and Hard Spring Patents 





Cable Address: ‘‘Preston.”’ All Codes WAITSBURG, WASH.., U. S. A 


Sperry Super-Service f Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 


With a network of mills, warehouses and elevators cover- 
ing every important wheat belt of the Pacific Coast 
and with shipping facilities from nine distributing centers 
(San Francisco, Portland, Tacoma, Spokane, Ogden, Los 
Angeles, Fresno, Stockton, Vallejo), the Sperry Flour spring wheat Seuss siae Mendes Sears and Pacific Coast (soft wheat) flours 
Co. offers a Super-Service on all grades of hard and soft FISHER FLOURING inane ‘caninacer —— ed fen neg U.8.A. 

wheat flour—a service that outstrips and outships every 
other milling concern in Western America. 








x) GRAIN PRODUCTS 


é We have elevators in the finest hard spring wheat country 
in the world and manufacture the very finest of hard 











CENTENNIAL MILL COMPANY 


SPERRY FLOUR Co Head Office: 503-506 Central Building | SEATTLE, U.S. A. 
se 


Cables:"*C a3 
seies + yaaa We have Mills in the Wheatfields and Mills on Tidewater 





Head Office: SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Cable Address: ‘‘SpeRRY”’ 
Mills in California, Oregon, Washington, Utah 
Daily Capacity, 27,000 Barrels; Elevator Capacity, 18,000,000 Bushels 





COLLINS FLOUR MILLS 


PENDLETON, OREGON 
Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 














Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


Manufacturer All Grades 


HARD and SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
THE DALLES, OREGON, U. S. A. ; CROWN MILLS 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels Daily Capacity, 2,700 Barrels PORTLAND, OREGON 









































eee 5. Northern Flour Mills Company 
Specializing 27n Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 
Wy, -EXPORT and DOMESTIC MILLERS 
Wi Strong Bakers = Cable Address: ‘““NORFLOUR,” Portland 
I | Daily Capacity, 3,000 Barrels All Standard Codes 
|| | | and Fancy Pastry oan 
f | 1! Flours a“ 
SATAN ino 0 Mss PARR TERMINAL CO. Prairie Flour Mill Company 
BURLAP «COTTON BAGS ; OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA LEWISTON IDAHO 
~ & SEWING TWINE Pendleton Flour Mill Co. On the Western Waterfront Soft Wheat Pastry 
PENDLETON, ORE. FB a ay pol Bluestem and Hard Wheat Flour 
at California's Great Shipping Center Mills in Idaho and Montana 


























COLUMBIA RIVER MILLING CO. The Peacock Mill Co. The WALLA WALLA 








Y 
Mitiers or Buur-Srem Patent, FREEWATER, OREGON FARMERS AGENC 
. 4LA - N 
Cracker anp Pastry Frours We are located in the best soft wheat — ba Ba = 
Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington WILBUR, WASHINGTON —s Daly sag make a specialty BISCUIT and PASTRY FLOUR 

















SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS, Spokane, W AsHINGTON We Are Large Buyers of Purified Middlings Saew peaseh 


Soft Winter and Blue-Stem Wheat Flours CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. with us 
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SOFT WINTER AND STRONG SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Straight or mixed cars of soft winter and 
strong spring wheat flours, grain, feed and 
corn goods for buyers in eastern, southern 
and southeastern states, which our loca- 
tion enables us to serve to advantage. 


The Mennel Milling Co. 


ExPORT—Millers and Grain Dealers—pomestic 
TOLEDO, OHIO, U.S. A. 





Gwinn Milling Co. 


Millers of soft, hard winter, 
and spring wheat flours 


Self-rising flour 


Mixed cars of flour, feed 
and corn goods 


Columbus, Ohio 











The Emery Thierwechter 


‘ 
Co. OAK HARBOR, OHIO 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat Flours 
Receivers and Shippers of Grain 
Mixed Cars 








The Ansted & Burk Co. 


MILLERS SINCE 1846, 
BUT UP TO THE MINUTE IN IDEAS 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
William Tell’s 
Master Bread Flour 
Master Pie Crust Flour 
Master Cake Flour 


Each specially milled for its purpose 








The Toledo Grain & Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
MIXE) CARS 


Sorr Winter Wueat Frovur 
Red Ball Patent Old Homestead 





Soft Wheat Flour Millers 
Exclusively 


W. SPECIALIZE in Soft Winter 
Wheat milling, having mills at 


Toledo, Ohio, of 1,000 barrels 
daily capacity and at Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio, of 500 barrels, with addi- 
tional elevator capacity at Fred- 
ericktown, Ohio. 


Therefore we enjoy whatever 
advantagesaccrueto milling from 
both country and terminal loca- 
tions. We grind selected soft 
winter wheats of this section. 


Our flour has always had a 
high reputation for quality and 
uniformity. Plain and self-ris- 
ing flours. Open for new con- 
nections where not already rep- 
resented. 


The 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co. 


Main Office: TOLEDO, OHIO 





PU Po 








Bakers— 


When comparing Spring 
Wheat Flour use 


“BULL DOG” 


for your standard 


Made by 
The Fairchild Milling Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








s, Specialized Laboratory 
Haas) Service for Millers 
S Grain Dealers Bakers 
Feed Manufacturers 
Mid-West Laboratories Co. 
INCORPORATED 
COMSTOCK BUILDING 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Hardesty Milling Co. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











MAS-SOTA Spring Patent Flour 
ECCO Blended Patent Flour 
ENERGY Horse Feed Mixed Cars 
MALTO Dairy Feed a Specialty 


The Buckeye Cereal Co. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 











Ohio Soft Wheat 
Flour 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


THE 
ALLEN & WHEELER CO. 
Domestic and Export 
TROY OHIO 


BREAD, PASTRY AND SELF-RISING FLOUR 
All Rail and Ex-Lake 
Transit Milling 
The Most Modero Mill ian Ohio 


. UNITED MILLS 
CORPORATION 














THE WARWICK CO. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 


assaset FLOUR Wa Wis 


eae for Samples and Prices 








Riverside Code 


Five Letter Revision 
Issued in 1923 


Per Copy, $12.50 


Discount for Quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 


The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 





— 
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FLOUR OF QUESTIONABLE QUALITY IS COSTLY AT ANY PRICE 





Capacity 4,000 Barrels Daily 


‘Dependable Wheat Cflours 


Dappy Doxwar.... LIBERTY.... REPEATER 
W. P. P. 


SASSRRBSERRESBRREESESEESEE ESE EEE SEE SEE 












We Supply 
‘Dependable Cflour 
and It’s (heapest 


in the 6nd 






Dependable Rye Gflours 


Manna.... Meprum .... PuRE DARK 


Rye MEAL 








Our Eastern Representatives Can Supply You Truck Loads, Car Loads or Train Loads 


THE HARRY R. GORDON COMPANY, 91-93 Wall Street, New York City 
H. J. HORAN, Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING COMPANY 







H. 8. ALLEN & CO., Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 














Established 1837 


NLY wheat of the most choice quality goes into our 
flour, which is well milled in every sense of the 
word. Our leading brands are 


FariryYLAN’, HIGHLAND Beauty and MayrosE 


HIGHLAND MILLING CO. 
HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 


+4 With Liquid HCN 
Fumigate (Hydrocyanic Acid Gas) 
The best and surest way of get- 
ting rid of mill insects. . . Now 
is the time to make preparation. 


Peters Engineering & Chemical Co. 
5515 2nd Boulevard DETROIT, MICH, 


FUMIGATION 
with LIQUID HCN has every advantage 
Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc. 


Licensee for the Application of 
Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid Gas (HCN) 
210% Plymouth Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 































O'Fallon, Il. 


CHARLES TIEDEMANN MILLING CO. 


Millers of Quality Flours 
O’FALLON, ILL. 


Collinsville, Tl. 








Hanover Star Milling Co. 


GERMANTOWN, ILL, 


Manufacturers of High Grade 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


HIGH GRADE 
PLAIN AND SELF-RIsING 
Sort WueEat Four 


Kwo.tiensere Miiirme Co. 
Established 1876 Quincy, Dlinois 








DECATUR MILLING CO. 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


H. H. Corman, Prest. and Gen. Mer. 
E. NATTKEMPER, Sales Manager 





Caps, spre, School Bags, Asbestos 
“ Holders—75 Numbers 
a Write for Samples and 

rices 


Advertiser's Biauatactusiog 
18 
Largest in the World 








PeerlessGroundCut 
Finish for Reduction Rolls 


Licensed Under The 
Essmueller Patents 


Getchell Cuttfor Break Rolls 


Makes a Big Percentage of 
Large, Uniform Middlings 


Twin City Machine Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





a 








Riverside Code 


Five Letter Revision 
Issued in 1923 


Per Copy, $12.50 


Discount for Quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 


The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
















A Recognized 
Necessity! 


There is nothing 
as good as 










—* PR 
[ertcerert=s| 












to keep mills free from 
insect depredations 


There is a fumigating company near you. 
Write us for their address. 


Fumigators Supply Company 


INCORPORATED 
535 Fifth Avenue 









New York, N. Y. 
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LEADING MILLS OF INDIANA 


A Lucky Day 


VEN if it did happen to be Friday the 13th, every cake-baker will agree 
that it was a lucky day when he started to use Kismet Super-Patent Flour. 


If you want to make better cakes, cakes such as you have never made before, 
try this unusual flour. You will appreciate its real quality, its purity, and its 
remarkable uniformity—all the result of careful selection of wheat and de- 
pendable milling. 








Write us for further information. 
NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY - Noblesville, Ind., U.S.A. 


Elevator Capacity, 750,000 Bushels Mill Capacity, 1,200 Barrels Daily 





Sssive ‘ Manufacturers of Winter Wheat Flour 
Daily Capacity 1,200 bbls. 
SEYMOUR, - - INDIANA 
Forty YEARS oF ACTIVITY 


(Incorporated January 1886) | 
Under U: 


p 100 Years BLISH MILLING COMPANY 
T 





Many customers have used our flour continuously over the four 
decades—and are pleased with it. 

Many employees have spent a lifetime in our service and are 
glad of it. 

Buyers and employees alike— are our steadfast friends. 











The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. 


WINTER and SPRING We are open for connections 
New 2,000-Bbi Daylight Mill—One of Three Plants _ WHEAT MILLERS Member Millers’ National Federation 


IDEAL FACILITIES MONTICELLO, INDIANA 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, Indianapolis —=\ PHOENIX FLOUR MI LU 


EVANSVILLE INDIANA. 
1, 26 oO 2p Oa. OP 2 THE CELEBRATED 


PANSY FLOUR 


FAMOUS FOR IT’S HIGH (@ 3 OF. 6 OP Os we & 


ee Lose SEL 
” _ 
Co N ( U E R O R Jad lou i Mixed Cars Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


Milled from Laboratory Selected High Protein Wheat of Spring and Winter Wheat Flour vere cegtiad 
J Y 5 and Feed High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


MAYFLOWER MILLS LIGONTER, IND. 
FT. WAYNE, IND. WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA 




















The mills at Lawrenceburg are so located that wheat may be drawn from 

North Dakota in the Northwest to Oklahoma in the Southwest on the 

basis of the through rates from the wheat fields to all points east of the 
Mississippi River—wonderful quality insurance to 


Lawrenceburg customers EVANS MILLING Cx). Manaterme Kbe-Deied ——— 


P INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. Capacity, 5,000 Bushel 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 
Daily Capacity 2,500 Barrels LAWRENCEBURG, IND. 
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COMPANY, Inc. Five Letter Revision . . . Issued in 1923 
KNOXVILLE : TENN. Per Copy, $12.50 . Discount for Quantities 
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Soft Wheat Flour 
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they are worthy of confidence. 






















be discontinued as soon as possible, 

















Pau, Pau, & Moore 
PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


84 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 








Registered in the 

Trademarks United States and 
ForeignCountries 

Trademark Experts Established Over Half 

Century (Complete Files Registered 

Flour Brands 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C, 


| appended to the firm name: 














The Northwestern Miller, presenting to the trade herewith its 
new advertisers, commends them to the reader in the belief that 
Knowingly, The Northwestern 
Miller will not advertise any save reliable and trustworthy con- 
cerns. The appearance of an advertisement in the columns of 

this journal, therefore, is an indication of the financial and moral 
] responsibility of the advertiser. If evidence proving the contrary 

is submitted to The Northwestern Miller, the advertiser will not 
be permitted to renew his contract, and the advertisement will 


New advertising in this issue follows, a page reference being 


Bowen Flour Mills Co., Independence, Kansas.. 261 
Hugh Harris, Flour Broker, St. Louis, Mo...... 
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Founded 1795 





This pennant on a bag or 
barrel of our goods is a 
mark of quality the 
world over. 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 











Established 1774 





@he Continental Milling Co. 


Millers of 


Soft Winter Wheat Flour excluszvely 


BRanbs: 
PATAPSCO 
MAID OF GOLD 


UNIFORMITY 





Mills—Ellicott City, Md. 


THE BEST FLOUR 
tu”)65BEST BREAD 


THE 
The Price is a Secondary Matter. 


Bakers interested in 
making Good Bread 
should get acquaint- 
ed with our Flour. 


THORNTON & CHESTER 


MILLING CO. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 








Office: 327 S. Hanover Street 


BaALTIMoRE, Mb. 








MIXED QUICK 

CARS DELIVERY 

PASTRY, RYE, WHOLE WHEATand 
GRAHAM FLOUR and RYE MEAL 


C.C.DAVISON MILLING CORP’N 
Geneva, New York 













When Prices 
Are High it 
Pays to Buy 
The Best 





Niagara Falls Milling 
Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 











The Raymond-Hadley Company 
MILLERS ann EXPORTERS 


44 Whitehall Street 





BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS 
CORPORATION 
“ Banner Mills” BUFFALO, N. Y. 
1,000 Barrels Capacity 
“Quality Flour”’ “Unexcelled Service’’ 








NEW YORK, U.S. A. 














mK F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
\X GLUTEN FLOUR, 


requirements of the U.S. Department of 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 


Watertown, N. Y.,U.S.A. 





Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 


FEDERAL MILL & ELEVATOR C0..1n« 


FLOUR MILLERS 
| eka .4-10)- 4 ee) ee 6 





AMERICAN EAGLE JOHNSON'S BEST 
Spring Wheat Bakers’ Patent Short Family Patent 
The R. D. Johnson Milling Co. 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 

High Grade Spring and Winter Flours 
DOMESTIC SILVER LEAF EXPORT 
Winter Wheat Patent 

















ONTARIO PRIDE 
King Victor 
Short Spring Patent 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 


VICTOR CIRCLE 
or’ 

Winter 

Patent 


MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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New Jersey Flour Mills 
CLIFTON, N. J. 
Millers of High Grade Flour 


Located only ten miles from 
New York 





——————— 


George Urban Milling Company 


Everything 
Mixed cars a specialty 


the best of its kind 
Burrato, N. Y., U.S.A. 











Dunlop Mills Wi Wheat Tice 


mestic and Export 
Correspondence Solicited 


Richmond, Va. 





Your Letterhead 


ENGRAVED 


is like putting 
a new suit of 
clothes on your 
personal repre- 
sentative. 


The 
National Engraving (. 


306 Sixth Ave. So. Minneapolis 
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If there were dreams to sell, 
Merry and sad to tell, 
And the crier rung his bell, 
What would you buy? 


T. L, Beddoes + 1840 


Here is an odd thing about 
TOWN CRIER,— 

You never hear it “knocked.” 
Perhaps there is some sort of 
Understanding among 
Competing salesmen 

That it doesn’t pay to “knock” 
TOWN CRIER. 

Whatever the cause, 

We know we never hear of an 
Adverse reference,— 

We never have to defend it. 
Perhaps the experience would be 
Worth while. 

Perhaps it would do us good; 
But the present situation 

Is certainly much pleasanter. 
It is fine to know that 
Superior quality 

Is so fully recognized, 

Even by competitors. 
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THEM DL AND FLOUR CO 
ot =ter 





“A BAKER CANNOT RAISE THE STANDARD OF HIS LOAF ABOVE THE STANDARD OF THE FLOUR HE USES” 
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Campus of Stanford University Which Provides a Home for the Food Research Institute 


ejtanford University’s Cfood ‘Research Institute 






Food Research Institute was 
w) founded in 1921 by the joint action of 
gai the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
and the trustees of Stanford Univer- 
sity, California. ‘The Carnegie Cor- 
z 23) poration guaranteed funds for a period 
of 10 years, but exercises no control over the policies 
and publications of the institute. Stanford Univer- 
sity undertook to provide quarters and facilities for 
the institute, and accorded it the status of a depart- 
ment of the university. It was felt that affiliation with 
a university would enable the institute to make effec- 
tive and unbiased studies, unhampered by local or 
governmental restrictions, and that Stanford University 
would afford favorable conditions for the work of such 
a research organization. 

The foundation of the institute was a direct out- 
come of war experience. Before the war, food prob- 
lems had been studied from many angles and much 
material on the subject had been amassed, but there 
had been little co-operation among investigators and 
little correlation of available investigations. The war 
forced upon nations the necessity of intensive studies 
in food production and distribution, mass nutrition, 
and international trade in foodstuffs, as national and 
international problems. Vast funds of information 
were assembled for the first time, but serious gaps in 
the knowledge of important fields were discovered. 
With the close of the war these investigations ceased. 
The founders of the institute were convinced that co- 
ordinated intensive study of food problems, in their 
economic as well as their scientific aspects, was no 
less important in peace than in war, and that com- 
petent researches would materially increase our abil- 
ity to deal with these problems and lay the founda- 
tion for the determination of sound national policies 
in respect to food. It was also felt that the institute 
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would serve an important national interest by develop- 
ing investigators in food research. 

The direction of the institute and the determination 
of its policies were intrusted to three joint directors. 
The plan of the founders called for the selection of 
an expert in agriculture and food manufacture, an 
expert in economics and food distribution, and an 
expert in the physiology and chemistry of nutrition. 
In accordance with this plan, the present directors, 
Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, Dr. Joseph S. Davis and Dr. 
Alonzo E. Taylor, were appointed in April, 1921. An 
advisory committee was also appointed, comprising the 
presidents of the Carnegie Corporation and Stanford 
University, ex-officio, and seven other persons of spe- 
cial competence in various phases of the food field: 
These seven are Sarah Louise Arnold, dean emerita of 
Simmons College; Julius H. Barnes, formerly presi- 
dent of the United States Grain Corporation; Herbert 
C. Hoover, Secretary of Commerce; James R. How- 
ard, formerly president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation; William M.. Jardine, Secretary of Agri- 
culture; John C. Merriam, president of the Carnegie 
Institute, Washington, and George C. Roeding, for- 
merly of the California Horticultural Commission. 

The institute began its work in the summer of 
1921, and has gradually built up a research staff per- 
haps unique in its combination of biological, chemical, 
economic and statistical interests. The staff includes 
Dr. Holbrook Working and Louis B. Zapoleon, econ- 
omists; Dr. Harold Hotelling and Katharine Snod- 
grass, research associates; Merrill K. Bennett, Eliza- 
beth P. Griffing, Robert D. Calkins, Adelaide M. Hore 
and Margaret Milliken, junior research associates; and 
Arthur M. Johnston, executive assistant. 

The institute possesses, in its own quarters and in the 
library of Stanford University, an increasingly valu- 
able reference library embracing books, periodicals, 


and documentary materials dealing with food com- 
modities under investigation. Moreover, the Hoover 
War Library, which contains an invaluable collection 
of material relating to food conditions and _ policies 
during the late war, is freely accessible to members 
of the institute staff. The laboratories of the univer- 
sity have made available every necessary facility for 
the institute’s experimental work. 


HE directors of the institute and certain members 

of its research staff hold positions on the Stan- 
ford faculty. Affiliation with the departments of 
chemistry and economics is especially close. To a 
limited extent, directors and other members of the 
institute staff offer courses in these departments. To 
a larger extent they guide the research work of ad- 
vanced students in these departments or in the insti- 
tute itself in the field of food economics and the bio- 
chemistry of foodstuffs. From time to time, food 
research fellowships are awarded which entitle the 
holder to undertake research work in the institute. 
These fellows and younger members of the institute’s 
Staff enjoy the privilege of university instruction in 
various departments. In special cases, the institute 
is prepared to receive mature investigators who de- 
sire temporary association with it in prosecuting 
studies in its field. 

The broad purpose of the Food Research Institute 
is to build up and make available an accurate and 
increasingly comprehensive body of significant knowl- 
edge concerning food production, trade, consumption, 
and prices. Although American problems naturally 
receive major consideration, the scope of the research 
is not limited to the United States, and special atten- 
tion is given to international problems. The institute 
considers its function primarily analytical and inter- 
pretative, though wherever possible it endeavors to 
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It seeks to 
increase the understanding of the nature and operation 
of physical and economic laws in this important do- 
main. It aims to bring this knowledge to bear upon 
the improvement of practices in the food industries, 
and particularly in promoting the adoption of sound 
and far-sighted national policies with respect to food. 


promote the improvement of basic data. 


— institute’s policy is to approach food prob- 
lems primarily through important groups of food 
commodities. Wheat and wheat products were first 
selected for intensive study. Similar work has been 
started on fats and oils. Other staple foods, such as 
sugar, meats, and dairy products, will be taken up as 
time and resources permit. 

Emphasis is laid on the economic aspects of food 
problems, chiefly because other organizations are de- 
voting considerable resources to scientific and business 
research in this field, whereas food economics, except 
in a limited sense, have been much less 
adequately studied. Special care, how- 
ever, is taken to insure that scientific as- 
pects receive ample consideration in con- 
nection with the economic; and the in- 
stitute carries on experimental research 
in the commodities chosen for intensive 
study. 

It is the policy of the institute to 
avoid, so far as possible, any duplication 
of the work of established research or- 
ganizations, public or private. It main- 
tains cordial relations with government 
departments, other research organiza- 
tions and individuals, trade associations, 
and business concerns, with a view to re- 
ciprocal aid in securing sound informa- 
tion and in promoting advantageous divi- 
sion of labor. In general, it does not un- 
dertake studies involving extensive col- 
lection of original data or prolonged ex- 
perimental work; rather it seeks to bring 
such problems to the attention of agen- 
cies better equipped to deal with them. 

In the main the institute undertakes 
studies which can be prosecuted to ad- 
vantage at Stanford University, but pro- 
vision is made for such travel as is neces- 
sary in the interest of the research work. 

The institute seeks to make its re- 
searches thorough and authoritative and 
at the same time accessible to students 
of food problems in the business world, 
in academic circles, and among the gen- 
eral public. 

The institute has co-operated with the 
Bureau of the Census and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in their efforts to 
improve the statistics of flour produc- 
tion, the baking industry, wheat and flour 
stocks, and oils and fats. It is occa- 
sionally in a position to suggest to trade 
organs means whereby their statistical 
information may be improved. 

In certain cases the institute has had 
a temporary co-operative arrangement 
with other organizations, particularly 
with the American Bakers Association in a study of 
stale bread loss in the baking industry and an in- 
vestigation of methods of distributing bread; and 
with the Kansas State Agricultural College in studies 
in farm costs of production and certain phases of 
wheat marketing. 


Other forms of co-operation with outside agencies 
are numerous. One director is a member of the com- 
mittee on investigation of the preservation of food 
products by chemical substances, under appointment 
of the Union Internationale de la Chimie Pure et Ap- 
pliquée. Another is a member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Research in Agricultural Economics appoint- 
ed by the Social Science Research Council. Another 
has been a member of the special committee in the 
Department of Commerce, created by act of Congress 
to study international trade in agricultural commodi- 
ties. An economist of the staff has participated in the 
second annual session of the Institute of Co-operation. 
Directors and other members of the staff act in con- 
sulting capacity in economic and technological matters 
and in an advisory capacity on various committees. 
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The nature of the institute’s work may be suggest- 
ed by a brief statement regarding the investigations 
which it has thus far undertaken. Broadly speaking, 
the commodity studies have as their main objective 
a fairly complete understanding of the nature and 
operation of the economic forces involved, and the 
application of this knowledge, so far as possible, to 
interpreting past and current events, appraising the 
current situation, forecasting future developments, and 
considering questions of public policy. The experi- 
mental work and broader economic investigations are 
largely the outgrowth of or auxiliary to the commodity 
investigations. The work is yielding significant by- 
products in contributions to statistical data and meth- 
ods, technical knowledge, and economic theory. 


1. Wheat Studies 


The work upon wheat includes (1) annual reviews 
and more frequent periodical surveys of the world 
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. 
industry has been made. The course of flour produc 
tion and its seasonal variation are under investigation, 
with a view to securing and interpreting significant 
indexes. 


2. Oils and Fats Studies 


HE work upon expressed vegetable, animal, and 

fish oils and fats, recently begun, covers oleaginous 
materials and over two score of oils, fats, and deriva 
tives, byproducts, and manufactures. War-time ex 
perience showed these products to be of basic impor- 
tance, their uses being virtually co-extensive with 
industry. The bulk of the domestic production goes 
to food, in table uses and cooking fats or shortenings; 
but industrial outlets are also extensive, embracing a 
wide range of articles, such as soaps, paints and var- 
nishes, linoleum, candles, lubricants, leather and arti- 
ficial leather, etc. The Food Research Institute will 
naturally devote its attention chiefly to the edible 
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wheat situation, to which more specialized studies 
make contribution; (2) intensive studies of countries 
which are leading producers, exporters, or importers 
of wheat, with reference to their part in the world 
wheat position; (3) special studies in the statistics of 
wheat production, consumption, stocks, trade, and 
prices, with a view to improving their character and 
to their utilization for interpreting past events and 
adjudging the outlook; and (4) a variety of studies 
on such major topics as co-operative marketing of 
wheat, the wheat tariff, and public policy toward wheat 
growers. The wheat studies are supplemented by less 
intensive consideration of other cereals; rye in particu- 
lar is the subject of a special investigation. 

Research on wheat products has included studies 
in the milling and baking industries of the United 
States. Statistics of the baking industry collected by 
the Census Bureau and the United States Food Ad- 
ministration have been analyzed and interpreted. The 
problems of stale bread loss and methods of distribut- 
ing bread have been investigated. An objective analy- 
sis of the combination movement in the bread baking 


products, but must also consider industrial oils be- 
cause of the close relationship between the two groups. 

In value of annual output, exports, and imports, 
the oils and fats industry ranks high among Ameri- 
can industries. Changes in technic have not only ma- 
terially widened the uses of oils and fats, but also in- 
creased the opportunities for substitution and for al- 
terations in composition and usage of familiar }rod- 
ucts. The industry is highly complex and dynamic; 
it faces many questions of internal adjustment, 4 
number of them requiring co-operative action by its 
several branches. Moreover, problems of public pol- 
icy are peculiarly urgent in this field. The process of 
substitution, and competition with older industries, 
have given rise to a great deal of pressure for res!ric- 
tive legislation of various kinds. International rival- 
ries have added further complications, expressed in 
import duties, preferential export taxes, drawbacks, 
embargoes, shipping preferences, and various other 
measures. Colonial powers have sought special ad- 
vantages in securing raw materials from their colonies. 


(Continued on page 249.) 
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A MILLION A YEAR FOR LUMBER 

HE National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 

is responsible for a trade wide movement which 
has brought every element of the industry, manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, retailers and principal consumers, 
into a broad plan for stimulating the use of lumber. 
A fund of five million dollars, to be available at the 
rate of a million dollars a year, will be employed in 
research, education and publicity in the cause of lum- 
ber. Back of this great campaign will be continued 
efforts in the interests of various kinds of lumber 
adapted to special uses. 

For years, lumber has suffered in competition with 
other modern building materials, steel, glass, cement, 
plaster and numerous specially manufactured products. 
This gradual narrowing of the market, coupled with 
both potential and actual overproduction, has created 
a serious condition in many parts of the trade, both in 
manufacture and distribution. Naturally, a consider- 
able part of the industry was willing to remain qui- 
escent while attributing the difficulties to natural 
causes and conditions. Another part was not so dis- 
posed, and it is the result of insistence by this pro- 
gressive element that the whole industry has deter- 
mined not only to defend what it has but to expand 
its market potential by stimulating the use of lumber 
in every possible direction. 

The Northwestern Miller might conceivably find a 
text in this for suggesting that the door is not yet 
closed against milling, the flour trade and baking 
finding means to defend their interests against the 
growing competition of food rivals. It refrains from 
doing so. Sooner or later these industries will find 
their own text, argue it to the only possible conclusion, 
and act as they might well have acted five or ten 
years before. 


LABOR’S ADVENTURES IN FINANCE 

OR many years, and up to a few months ago, the 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, chief of 
the “big four” organizations of railway employees, 
was regarded as the outstanding accomplishment of 
unionized labor. Under direction of its chieftain, 
Warren S. Stone, it not only succeeded in exacting 
what it liked from the railroads, but on at least one 
occasion helped to force the government of the United 
States to yield to demands made under threat of 
grave and nationwide paralysis of public and private 
business. 

As the brotherhood grew to power as a union, it 
expanded its activities to include every kind of pater- 
nalistic caretaking of its members. Insurance, finance, 
investments, politics—nothing was too far from the 
accepted field of labor organization for it to under- 
take. In Cleveland, Ohio, it founded a great banking 
house the business of which quickly extended through- 
out the country. In the same city it expended seven 
million dollars in an office building; four or more 
millions were put into a coal mining enterprise, and 
twice that amount was engaged in real estate promo- 
tion at Venice, Florida. 

Recently the great investment pyramid crashed. 
Mismanagement, in part attributed to ignorance of 
fundamentals of finance and in part to carelessness 
and indifference, brought labor’s proud adventure in 
investment socialism to an untimely end. At least 
five million dollars, and perhaps a great deal more, 
have been lost directly by the organization, and an 
amount impossible to estimate by individual members 
of the order who depended implicitly upon the wis- 
dom of their trusted leaders. Years will be required 
to straighten the tangle and salvage the assets left 
after the awakening from the golden dream. 

Something was said a very long time ago about 
the wisdom of the shoemaker sticking to his last. 
Every day brings renewed proof of the wisdom of the 
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aphorism, but every day also brings its crop of ambi- 
tion, with new leaders and new followers. A little 
initial success, a first victory in northern Italy, and 
the new Napoleon of labor, or farming or what not 
makes his plans for world adventure. Sometimes, as 
in the case of the brotherhoods, there is every ap- 
pearance of conservatism. Invariably the outcome is 
the same, and has been the same since the “Mississippi 
bubble.” 

Yet, adventures in co-operative finance go on and 
on, sometimes, as in the present case of agriculture, 
enlisting government sympathy and even financial aid. 
One day they are pools with guaranties of enhanced 
prices; tomorrow they are purchasing societies, equally 
sure to depress prices; sometimes, with a sufficiently 
adept promoter, they are constructed to do both these 
things, accomplishing the acme of human desires by 
the simple act of setting aside traditions, precedents 
and laws. 

No satisfaction should be taken from the disaster 
to the engineers’ brotherhood. Its members are en- 
titled to sympathy, and the business community, par- 
ticularly at the Cleveland headquarters, will give every 
aid in the work of salvage and restoration. What is 
important is that the myriad other adventures in co- 
operative finance, in pools and schemes and new tricks 
for beating the fundamentals, take note anew of the 
difficulty of accomplishing the impossible. What has 
happened to the strong and conservatively conducted 
brotherhood happens just as inevitably and usually 
very much sooner to every similar adventure in trying 
to build with bricks without straw. 


“HAM CONSCIOUS” 

A an estimated expense of half a million dollars 

for the first year’s effort, the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers proposes to make the American 
public “ham conscious.” The initial campaign, begin- 
ning this month, is to last for seven weeks, and one 
hundred and sixty-three cities have been chosen for 
the experiment of having their complexes upended and 
taught to react to ham. 

No credit should be withheld from the inventor of 
the phrase “ham conscious.” What fortunes in pub- 
licity have been passed unheeded by dilettante triflers 
with alliterative and other slogans. “Save the surface 
and you save all” has stood until now for something 
worth while in stating truth and pleading a cause. 
How much more to the point it would have been to 
make the nation, along with its houses, barns and 
fences “paint conscious.” 

“Banana conscious.” The words alone appeal. 
“The board of directors turned him down because he 
was not banana conscious.” Or “don’t walk a mile— 
sit still and be camel conscious.” Be flower conscious, 
soap conscious, toast-for-breakfast conscious, Douglas 
shoes conscious, even eventually conscious. Finally, 
and because all of the others have permitted gilded 
opportunity to escape, we are to be made, by half a 
million dollars, “ham conscious.” 

“How is your appetite?” “Well, doctor, aside from 
brief spells of ham consciousness just before break- 
fast, it is not what you would call good.” “Ah, we 
must look into this; perhaps a trifle of something to 
develop the related egg consciousness will.put us in 
better trim. Have you, perhaps, any white bread 
consciousness?” “No, doctor, but at times I have one 
of the best sirloin steak complexes north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line.” 

Lately, we learned that ultraviolet rays are to be 
used to put vitamin D back into porridge, from which 
it was not before known it had escaped. Now, our 
matutinal situation is further to be complicated by a 
“ham consciousness” developed to order by advertising. 
Surely a tricky business, and one likely in time to 
prove difficult. Will it, perhaps, be possible to inter- 
pret dreams and secure a favorable reaction toward a 
hot biscuit, busted lightly open, dripping as to three 
edges with butter and with the fourth edge dribbling 
rich red tears of the juice from a considerable helping 
of red raspberry jam? Is there anywhere a soul so 
dead its complex would not rise up and say “there 
is nothing the matter with this picture”? 

But, is there anywhere any one sufficiently con- 
cerned to undertake re-establishment of white bread 
consciousness? 
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THE FASTING FATHEADS 


RECENT cartoon depicted a _ get-thin-without- 

pain doctor telling a patient “A few more weeks’ 
fasting and you will be a different person.” The woe- 
begone looking victim of his counsel is represented as 
replying, “A few more days of this and I won’t be 
any kind of person.” 

The broad land is filled just now with these fat- 
headed fasters and their pin-headed medical advisers. 
With a majority of these fiddlers with their internal 
apparatus, the business rarely goes beyond the ex- 
perimental stage represented by going without one 
meal or another and boring friends with accounts of it. 
With a lesser, but yet too great, number the matter is 
more serious, involving discomfort, pain, lowered vital- 
ity and often complications leading to downright ill- 
ness. 

Gluten breads, bran mashes, fruit juices, rubbish 
out of cartons and all manner of food dosages have 
their place in this semistarvation program taken up 
in one form or another by silly people who want to get 
thin, get fat, get strong or merely to develop per- 
senality. Some want to be beautiful, some to be ora- 
tors, some to play tricks with their complexes; all and 
sundry are seeking some silly end, and employing the 
silliest possible means to attain it. 

The obvious cure for the ills of overeating is less 
ecting, with the diet revised to suit the season and the 
individual’s needs. All of us could do this profitably, 
with no great exertion of strength of character and 
with no annoyance whatever to those about us. This 
simple program,. however, lacks the element of the 
unusual. It is not sufficiently adventurous and dra- 
matic to appeal to the fat mentalities who accept the 
counsel of the starvation doctors. Theirs must be the 
“whole hog” of starvation, as previously it was the 
“whole hog” of gluttony. 

Something should be done to save these multitudes 
of silly people from upending their interior mech- 
anisms by the starvation absurdity. Perhaps a law 
should be passed, inasmuch as that is the accepted way 
just now to correct most ills of the body and the 
body politic. If, up to now, no one has brought the 
trouble to the attention of Congress, that action should 
be taken without delay. 





SAFETY FIRST—BUNCOMBE AHEAD 


A MORE or less distinguished member of the august 
Congress of the United States, in the course of 
an Independence Day address in a farming com- 
munity, said: 

The federal reserve bank, by its own descrip- 
tion in its official book, is a money trust for the 
purpose of maintaining higher rates of interest up- 
on the public generally, while diverting this vast 
sum for redeposit into New York at low rates 
of interest for speculation. 

The federal reserve banking system gives as 
its reason for paying nothing for the use of de- 
posits by members in the federal reserve banks 
that it would require an investment of the funds 
to earn the necessary money, and therefore tie up 
these deposits so they could not be used in a sud- 
den emergency or for seasonal requirement. The 
right to issue federal reserve notes is the complete 
answer to this suggestion. 

A more sinister or evil device could not be ar- 
ranged for using the people’s savings to their own 
injury and the destruction of their property values. 

Therefore, I conclude that the federal reserve 
system upon its merits is against agriculture and 
against every legitimate business. It has been said 
that it prevented a panic, but it handed the farm- 
ers the greatest panic in the history of agriculture. 

It is perfectly certain that the politician who made 
these statements knows they are untrue. Unfortunate- 
ly, some of his hearers, less well informed and inclined 
perhaps to give credence because of the speaker’s 
exalted position, probably believe them. It is upon 
that combination of ignorance and faith that political 
buncombe prospers. 

The La Follette crew already is making plans to 
attack conservatism and the established order with 
whatever weapons are available. The present sound 
condition of business and industry and the general 
prosperity among nearly all classes may be counted 
upon as a partial defense against the assaults which 
are in preparation and inevitable as a part of the 
political campaign. The wall will, however, have to 
be manned by the good sense of people themselves. 
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Domestic Demand.—Flour sales show a moderate increase, due in part tv a 
lower price range, which looked attractive to some of the buyers who had been wiit- 
ing for a better basis. Mill prices in the Southwest appear to have been reduced 
more than was warranted by the decline 
in wheat. At any rate, very keen com- 
petitive conditions have developed there, 
and mill prices seem to yield a smaller 
margin than did those of a year ago. 
The lower quotations brought better busi- 
ness to northwestern mills. Some of the 
larger bakers placed orders for good- 
sized lots of old crop flour for shipment 
within 60 days. No new crop business 
has been done in the Northwest. Millers 
and buyers alike are marking time, buy- 
ers looking for a substantial break in 
southwestern prices and counting upon 
a possible sympathetic effect upon spring prices. Buyers, on the whole, are not 
inclined to anticipate requirements. A few of the larger organizations have bought 
for six months ahead, but a substantial part of the current business is against im- 
mediate needs. 

Export Trade—Business for foreign shipment is in moderate volume, the Con- 
tinent being the best buyer. Cables from that quarter have been fairly active, 
though the range of prices is wide. Exporters are optimistic of the year’s trade. 

Production.—Milling experience varies on the score of production, but, on the 
whole, shipping instructions are fairly satisfactory. Some mills in hard winter 
wheat territory are grinding at maximum capacity, but many are on reduced time 
and a few are closed, awaiting new wheat. Several spring wheat mills that have 
been idle for many months are being put in readiness for the new crop. 

Flour Prices.—Mill quotations are 25@40c bbl lower than a week ago in Min- 
neapolis, 15@380c¢ lower in Kansas City, 70@80c in St. Louis and 10@25c in Buffalo. 

Millfeed—The outstanding feature of the millfeed trade is the scarcity of the 
heavier grades. Middlings and red dog are urgently needed by manufacturers, 
and offerings are quickly taken. The spread between bran and standard middlings 
is abnormally large, and constantly increasing. Bran is comparatively quiet, but in 
no sense weak, and prices remain fairly firm and unchanged. Standard middlings 
average $1@2 ton higher than a week ago. 

















European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Enc., July 19.—(Special Cable)—Despite lower mill offers, business 
in imported flour is practically at a standstill. Canadian flours are still 2s@2s 6d 
too dear. Kansas patents are on a better level, but a further decline of 1s wouid 
be necessary to effect sales. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 45s 6d@ 
46s 6d per 280 lbs ($7.72@7.89 bbl), Canadian export patents 43s 6d ($7.38 bbl), 
Kansas export patents 40s 3d@41s 6d ($6.83@7.04 bbl), American milled Manitobas 
44s 6d ($7.55 bbl), Australian patents 39s 3d ($6.65 bbl), Argentine low grades 
26s 6d ($4.50 bbl); home milled straight run is quoted at equivalent to 40s 6d, c.i.f. 
($6.87 bbl), but it is actually selling at 38s ($6.45 bbl). 

Liverpool—There is a slow demand for flour. Sales are only possible when 
made at sacrifice prices. Home mills are doing considerable price cutting in order 
to obtain business. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 46s per 280 Ibs 
($7.81 bbl), Canadian export patents 44s ($7.47 bbl), American soft winter patent 
Ws 6d@42s 6d ($6.87@7.21 bbl), Kansas export patents 41@43s ($6.96@7.30 bbl), 
Australian patents 39s 9d ($6.74 bbl), American low grades 33s 6d ($5.69 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Demand for flour is negligible. Today’s quotations: Canadian ex- 
port patent 43s 6d per 280 lbs ($7.38 bbl), Kansas export patents 41s 6d ($7.04 
bbl), American soft winters 41s 6d@43s ($7.04@7.30 bbl), Australian patents 40s 
($6.79 bbl). : 

Belfast.—There is only an indifferent business in imported flour. Buyers show 
little interest in offers, as they consider that they are still too dear, although mill 
quotations are lower. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 46s 6d per 280 lbs 
($7.89 bbl), Canadian export patents 44s ($7.47 bbl), American milled Manitobas 
44s ($7.47 bbl), American soft winters 40s 6d@41s ($6.87@6.96 bbl), home milled, 
delivered, 48s ($8.15 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Lower offers from Kansas have resulted in limited sales of flour. 
Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $8.35@8.60 per 100 kilos ($7.42@7.65 
bbl), Kansas top patents $7.90@8.30 ($7.03@7.39 bbl), Kansas straights $7.70 
@8.05 ($6.85@7.15 bbl), home milled, delivered, $7.80 ($6.94 bbl), Belgian flour, 
prompt, $7.50 ($6.68 bbl). 
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Hamburg.—The high import duty prohibits business even at the lower prices 
at which mills are offering. There are considerable stocks of flour here, and buyers 
are cautious. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $8.50@8.80 per 100 
kilos ($7.57@7.83 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.80@8 ($6.94@7.12 bbl), Kansas 
export patents $7.65@7.80 ($6.79@6.94 bbl), home milled $10.74 ($9.53 bbl), 
flour $8.40 ($7.48 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—There is a very light demand for flour. Buyers are reserved, as 
they expect lower prices. There has been no forward purchasing. Today’s quota- 
tions: Canadian top patents $9@9.25 per 100 kilos ($8.01@8.23 bbl), Canadian ex- 
port patents $8.60@8.90 ($7.65@7.92 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.35@8.90 ($7.42 
@7.92 bbl), Oklahoma patents $8@8.50 ($7.12@7.57 bbl), Texas patents $7.90@ 
8.45 ($7.03@7.52 bbl). 

Oslo—Importers have adopted a hand-to-mouth policy. Interest is chiefly 
centered in rye flour from Germany, but no purchases of any importance have 
been made. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $9.25@9.35 per 100 kilos 
($8.23@8.31 bbl), Canadian export patents $8.60@8.90 ($7.65@7.92 bbl), Kansas 
top patents $8.70@8.80 ($7.74@7.83 bbl), Kansas export patents $8.25@8.60 ($733 
@7.65 bbl), American rye flour $7.90@8.15 ($7.03@7.24 bbl), German rye flour, 
old crop $7.30 ($6.50 bbl), new crop $6.50 ($5.78 bbl). 


WHEAT 


The London wheat market is quiet and prices are easy. There is a disco int 
on near-by parcels. Dull trading in Liverpool has caused a downward tendency 


MILLFEED 


There is no businses being done in low grade flour in London, as buyers «re 
well stocked. Bran is quiet at £7 5s ton, ex-mill, middlings are steady at £8 i js, 
Plate pollards, afloat, are quoted at £7, and for July shipment they are offered at 
£6 17s 6d. In Liverpool, low grades are dull and prices are easier. In Belfas! 
there is a poor demand for feedingstuffs, and difficulty is being experienced in 
making sales. Bran is quoted at £9@£9 10s ton. 


OIL CAKE 

Demand for cottonseed cake is quiet in London at £6 7s 6d@£6 10s, ex-mill. 
For Egyptian cake £6 7s 6d, ex-store, is asked. In Liverpool, trading is limiled 
to some brands of American linseed cake, which are quoted at £10 12s 6d, C.ike 
from the Plate is offered at £11, c.if., for July-August shipment. American cot- 
tonseed meal from the new crop is held at £10, c.i-f. 


OATMEAL 

In London there is a seasonably quiet demand for oat products. Scotch 
rolled oats are offered at 40s per 280 lbs, ex-store, continental at 39s, American 
‘and Canadian at 43s 3d, and brokerage houses quote 40s, cif. American and 
Canadian oatmeal is held at 42s 3d. In Belfast the situation is unchanged, with 
continental rolled oats at 43s and Irish at 46s. Oatmeal is offered at 43@ 15s. 
Trade in American and Canadian oats products is at a standstill. 

C. F. G. Raikes. 





Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


The following table shows the percentiges 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 

NORTHWEST— July 17 July 18 NORTHWEST— July 17 July 18 

July 16 July9 1926 1925 July 16 sae | ? 1926 If 
Minneapolis .196,031 198,612 206,345 279,152 Minneapolis 42 39 
St. Paul 10,288 8,010 7,876 8,433 St. Paul 34 36 
Duluth-Superior 17,925 11,925 19,195 16,320 Duluth-Superior .. 32 52 
Outside mills*..118,743 160,279 235,709 226,604 Outside mills* .... 40 55 





Totals ....342,987 378,826 469,125 530,509 

SOUTH WEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ...128,063 118,918 115,282 122,706 Kansas City 
Wichita 666 15,641 46,442 37,407 Wichita 
Salina 79 25,637 34,139 21,046 Salina 
St. Joseph .... 28,817 50,532 27,322 ‘St. Joseph 
Omaha 16,262 22,158 20,125 19,382 Omaha 
Outside millst.. 230,311 213,837 293,396 222,993 Outside millst .... 


Average 41 





Totals ....475,972 425,008 559,916 450,856 Average 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND ree ge 
St. Louis 28,400 21,300 22,300 27,600 St. Louis 35 
Outsidet .... 46, 700 49,700 27,500 41,600 Outsidet 57 
Toledo , 28,500 30,500 31,800 Toledo 56 
Outsidef .... 23, 23,924 19,400 32,670 Outside{ 43 
Indianapolis ... 7,052 8,941 Indianapolis .: .: 
Southeast 67,078 52,782 104,043 Southeast 65 
Totals ....204,760 190,502 159,534 246,654 Average 53 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland 18,271 22,300 11,484 Portland : 29 
Seattle 17,442 27,524 24,064 Seattle 37 
Tacoma 2 24,919 33,183 20,936 Tacoma 44 
Average Q 37 
Buffalo : 65 
Chicago g 75 








Totals .... 65,428 60,632 83,007 56,434 
Buffalo 173,878 154,524 207,959 204,555 
Chicago 36,000 30,000 39,000 36,000 

*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul 
Duluth-Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. Loui 
but controlled in that city. {Central states mills outside of Toledo. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, July 19. (Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 1° 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago peeaite tt Kansas ied St. ex Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus 
7.25@ 7.80 $7.85 @ e $. -€ $7.15 7.55 -40@ 8.50 $7.65@ 8.00 $7. 8.00 $7.85@ 8.25 -80@ 9.00 $7. @ 8.25 
5 7.30@ 7.60 A 7.50 ‘ -85 ‘ 8.75 ‘ @ 7.85 
7.00@ 7.25 eo er .25 2 7.60 atMeve 


Spring first patent 
Spring standard patent 700@ 7.35 7.50@ 7.80 er, Leer ase 7.08 -55@ 7. 
Spring first clear 6.20@ 6.60 6.30@ 6.45 Tee, Seer 5.05 @ 3% .00@ 7.5 
.tt6.70@ 7.25 coe e @.uee of 7. 5.75 @ 


Hard winter short patent , Pee 7.30@ 


: ; ae 7.75 tt7.50@ 7.75 ; .00 .75@ 8.00 
Hard winter straight 6.20@ 6. er. ee 5. TE q 5.35@ 6.75 .00@ 8. 6.80@ 7.35 tt7.00@ 7.25 .25@ .55 os one 
Hard winter first clear 5.60@ 6.6 Tee ee 5.85@ 6. 5.50@ 5. a an en Pee eT Tor. eee 
..tt6.70@ 6.9 ost baes ror Fee .60@ 7. er peer See rer 7 
Soft winter straight .. 6.25@ 6.45 oces Meese er), fer 5.00@ 6. as «cow 6.50@ 7. 6. 
Soft winter first clear 5.75@ 5. a Pe (cee Mees 5.40@ 5.85 J. weGae dy Tr, See see ecee bales sae 6. D 6.85 
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Soft winter short patent.. 
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Seattle 


Rye flour, white ... 5.75@ 

Rye flour, dark 4.25@ 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— 
..$7.90@ 8.60 $8.60@ 8.80 Kansas 
7.00@ 7.60 “as ae Dakota 


6.00@ 6.45 6.25@ 6. 6.25@ 6.50 A .90 
5.00@ 5.10 rr: See 4.50@ 4.75 é 6.25 
“San eee 
$8.00@ 8.2 


.40@ 6.70 

-85@ 5.10 
Toronto ‘ate 

Spring top patent{...$.... .90 -@9.2 

8.75@ 9.25 Spring second patent{ Ka ' ete < Ontario 90% ote 

8.00@ 8.25 Spring first clearf ... .... .  @7. 65 Ontario exports§ ...39s ‘tie tee 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes, §140-Ib jutes 
ttNew crop prices. 
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NORTHWEST CROP SITUATION 
CONTINUES SATISFACTORY 


Minneapouis, Minn.—Crop conditions 
in the Northwest are still very favorable, 
with the weather of the made-to-order 
variety. There were heavy rains over 
the week end throughout Minnesota, the 
Dakotas and Montana, which were more 
beneficial than otherwise, as top soil was 
getting hard. Temperatures have been 
normal, tempered by cool breezes. 

Considerable leaf rust is reported in 
the Dakotas, but this is not harmful. 
Early wheat in southern Minnesota and 
South Dakota has headed out nicely, and 
is believed to be too far advanced to be 
hurt. The crop in the north is also mak- 
ing good progress, and at present prom- 
ises well. Better than an average yicld 
is looked for generally. 

Rye harvesting has started in southern 
Minnesota and South Dakota, and bump- 
er yields are reported. All small grain 
looks well, and corn is making up for 
lost time. 

The mid-July report of the North Da- 
kota agricultural department states that 
the condition of all crops in the state, 
with the exception of corn and potatoes, 
is much above the average. 





CANADIAN CROPS ADVANCE; 
RUST IS REAL MENACE 


Winnirec, Man.—General rains, with 
warm, sunny weather in the intervals, 
brought the prairie crop along rapidly 
last week. In some districts it is claimed 
that the grain is as far advanced as at 
this time last year. Throughout the 
whole area wheat has passed into the 
shot blade stage, and that sown early 
is heading out. 

There has been some damage from hail, 
mostly in Saskatchewan. Weeds are bad 
in many districts, especially among late 
sown wheat and coarse grains. Loss 
from insect pests is negligible this sea- 
son. 

The real menace to the crop is rust, 
which has developed in the south central 
areas of Manitoba. Every day new dis- 
tricts report its appearance in the in- 
cipient stages. The crops during the 
next two to three weeks could be greatly 
damaged by a real rust development, and 
this menace keeps the trade very nervous. 





PACIFIC COAST CROP PROGRESSES 

SeattLe, Wasu.—Unusually favorable 
growing weather in June and the first 
two weeks of July has brought the al- 
ready promising wheat crops of the Pa- 
cific Northwest to a still higher state of 
perfection. Winter wheat production in 
Washington, Oregon and northern Idaho, 
according to government and trade esti- 
mates, will be between 64,000,000 and 
70,000,000 bus. Winter wheat harvesting 
is now general. Spring wheat is in fime 
condition but, owing to the lateness of 
the season, still may suffer material dam- 
age. 





CROPS ABOVE AVERAGE IN GERMANY 
Wasninoton, D, C.—The condition of 
the grain crops, with the exception of 
winter wheat, in Germany, on July 1, 
showed a slight improvement over that 
on June 1. All crops are in average or 
above average condition. Winter wheat 
has deteriorated since June 1, but it is 
above average and is the same as on July 
1 last year. Conditions throughout the 
winter and spring were not as favorable 
to the rye crop as to wheat, but rye im- 
proved slightly during June, and is now 
Tteported as above average condition. 





LARGER WHEAT CROP IN EUROPE 
Wasuineton, D. C.—The second esti- 
mate of wheat production in Hungary 
Places the crop at 73,119,000 bus, an in- 
Crease of 4,339,000 over the former esti- 
mate. The cable of the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome now 
Places the total wheat production re- 
Ported by seven foreign countries, in- 
cluding Hungary, at 510,598,000 bus, 
compared with 495,827,000 last year. 





HARVEST PROGRESSING IN WEST 

Porttanp, Orecon.—The wheat har- 
vesting area is spreading, and the first 
Samples received here show very good 
quality. The Oregon winter crop is esti- 
mated at 21,168,000 bus, compared with 


15,180,000, the five-year average. Spring 
wheat is put at 2,870,000, against the 
average of 4,595,000. Dealers here be- 
lieve that the crops of Oregon, Wash- 
ington and northern Idaho will be close 
to 110,000,000 bus. 





Spring Wheat Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1927 spring wheat acreage and production, 
based on condition July 1, compared with 
the final production figures for 1926 and 
1925 (000’s omitted): 


Acres — Bushels————_,, 
1927 1927 1926 1925 





Minnesota .... 1,628 22,662 24,588 27,209 
North Dakota... 9,837 113,814 177,224 112,378 
South Dakota... 2,572 33,009 10,315 30,397 
Montana ...... $3,252 45,869 38,393 31,773 
BORO. cin cevncee 688 17,833 14,352 156,080 
Washington ... 983 17,104 20,790 30,430 
QOOMER 0434-046 1655 2,871 1,986 11,543 
Other states .. 1,198 21,056 17,728 15,885 





U. States .. 20,313 274,218 205,376 274,695 





Winter Wheat Leading States 
Estimated winter wheat production of the 
leading winter wheat states in 1927, based 
on condition July 1, compared with the re- 
vised estimates for 1926 and the 1922-26 

average, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1927 1926 1922-26 

Kansas ......... 123,339 150,057 118,734 
Nebraska ....... 74,740 37,165 42,018 
Oklahoma ...... 33,750 78,745 45,836 
GOED csccntacces 27,764 40,252 35,120 
re 36,300 38,934 45,068 
BREN soc vecee 28,512 33,940 30,310 
Missouri ........ 18,010 21,282 28,085 
TOMES cecccevese 17,829 32,796 18,192 
Colorado ....... 19,665 14,484 14,008 
Pennsylvania 19,990 23,400 22,665 
Washington 32,794 19,481 21,793 
Michigan ....... 18,378 17,916 16,615 
ND. 6.6 %.0 v.0-¥-0% 21,168 17,600 15,181 
Perr 12,285 10,281 9,633 
California ...... 15,456 12,015 12,118 
Other states .... 79,436 83,581 80,542 
United States. 579,416 626,929 555,915 

Barley Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1927 barley acreage and production, based 
on condition July 1, compared with the final 
production figures for 1926 and 1924 (000’s 
omitted): 











Acres — Bushel 
1927 1927 1926 1925 
Illinois ....... 420 11,861 12,710 10,395 
Wisconsin ..... 620 19,313 17,974 16,965 
Minnesota ..... 1,425 38,247 32,675 32,940 
North Dakota.. 1,693 35,410 21,050 38,970 
South Dakota... 972 24,669 7,858 23,790 
pS ae 129 4,954 4,144 5,456 
Colorado ...... 500 12,540 6,672 8,610 
California ..... 994 29,994 32,400 32,550 
Other states .. 2,703 65,742 55,699 46,878 
U. States ... 9,456 242,730 191,182 216,554 





Flaxseed Crop by States 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1927 flaxseed crop, based on condition July 
1, compared with the final production fig- 
ures for 1926 and 1925, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 








1927 1926 1925 

Minnesota ...... 7,250 8,554 7,400 
North Dakota .. 8,078 6,736 9,496 
South Dakota .. 4,367 2,755 3,801 
MORtaAMA 20.0000 1,333 804 1,098 
Other states .... 560 610 629 
United States.. 21,588 19,459 22,424 

Potato Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1927 potato crop, based on condition July 1, 
compared with the final estimate for 1926 
and 1925, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1927 1926 1925 

PTT 36,604 36,830 33,750 
New York ...... 30,982 29,016 23,220 
New Jersey ..... 8,910 7,250 5,830 
Pennsylvania 24,706 22,176 24,846 
Sear 10,773 10,058 11,978 
Michigan ....... 29,644 29,880 24,411 
Wisconsin ...... 27,410 27,140 23,632 
Minnesota ...... 33,057 29,800 26,772 
OO SAS ore 6,764 6,083 5,229 
North Dakota .. 9,492 7,520 7,488 
South Dakota .. 4,388 8,300 3,965 
Nebraska ....... 7,207 5,329 6,300 
Virginia ........ 16,624 11,658 11,700 
Montana ....... 4,524 2,975 3,780 
BOE nese eveses 21,925 16,198 14,308 
Wyoming ....... 2,002 1,456 1,440 
Colorado 14,280 11,760 14,640 
Wee cess. 6a 3,485 2,465 2,400 
Nevada 949 700 680 
Washington 11,376 10,720 8,680 
|. rs 5,491 4,500 4,160 
California ...... 7,614 6,923 6,837 
Other states .... 74,836 72,623 57,419 
U. S., totals... 392,943 356,360 323,468 

SWEET POTATOES 

1927 1926 1925 

New Jersey .... 1,896 2,465 1,872 
Delaware ....... 1,004 1,261 880 
Maryland ....... 1,516 1,815 1,161 
4... eee 5,055 5,375 3,996 
North Carolina.. 8,366 7,560 7,040 
South Carolina.. 4,940 4,160 2,860 
Georgia ........ 8,981 9,460 5,170 
Tennessee ...... 4,361 5,535 3,240 
Alabama ....... 6,525 6,500 4,550 
Mississippi ..... 6,882 6,240 5,952 
Arkansas ....... 4,324 4,212 3,060 
Louisiana ....... 8,778 7,110 5,760 
EE 6.40 97a: wee 8 12,172 8,556 6,132 
Other states .... 11,212 13,419 10,646 





U. S., totals .. 86,212 83,658 62,319 
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THIS YEAR’S WORLD CROP 
APPROXIMATES LAST YEAR’S 


Wasuinoton, D. C——The Department 
of Agriculture, following a comprehen- 
sive review of the status of the 1927 
wheat crop the world around, concludes 
that this year’s crop will be practically 
the same as last year’s in quantity. Can- 
ada is the only important wheat produc- 
ing country reporting indications of a 
smaller crop, but later developments 
may bring even it up to last year’s level. 

The total of official forecasts of pro- 
duction and computed estimates for 14 
countries reporting to date, in the North- 
ern Hemisphere, indicate 2,164,000,000 
bus, against 2,171,000,000 last year. 
Russia is not included in this compari- 
son, but it is considered that its crop 
will be about the same this year as last. 
The outlook is that the European wheat 
crop will surpass that of last year by 
65,000,000 bus. 

Continuing, the review says: 

Prospects for the 1927 crop in the 
Southern Hemisphere are uncertain. 
Drouths have hindered early seeding, and 
reports indicate that the wheat area in 
both Argentina and Australia is likely to 
be reduced. Little wheat had been sown 
up to July 1 in New South Wales, Vic- 
toria and South Australia, which usually 
grow about four fifths of the total Aus- 
tralian crop. Seeding is normally com- 
pleted by that time. 





ROUMANIAN CROP PROSPECTS GOOD 

Wasuineoton, D. C.—The area sown to 
wheat, rye and oats in Roumania has 
fallen off somewhat from last year, while 
there has been an increase in the barley 
area, according to a cable from the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. The acreage of wheat is only 
7,528,000, compared with 8,223,000 last 
year. The acreage of rye and oats is 
smaller than for last year or for the 
five-year average. That of barley, while 
greater than during the last two years, is 
slightly less than the five-year average. 
Harvesting is proceeding well. Pros- 
pects for the crop are good in the Dan- 
ube Valley, and very good in Transyl- 
vania. These two regions produce about 
60 per cent of the total Roumanian wheat 
crop. In Moldavia and Bessarabia, con- 
ditions are below average. 





SMALLER ITALIAN CROP 

Wasuineoton, D. C.—The 1927 Italian 
wheat crop is estimated at 215,242,000 
bus, according to the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture at Rome. A\l- 
though the acreage reported this year is 
almost 500,000 greater than in 1926, pro- 
duction is less than last year by over 
1,000,000 bus. Italy has suffered from 
dry weather during this season in. the 
section where durum wheat is grown, 
and it is probable that much of the re- 
duction is in southern Italy. 





BULGARIAN GRAIN CROPS LARGER 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The production 
of the principal grain crops in Bulgaria 
in 1927 shows an increase over that of 
last year, according to a cable from the 
International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. The production is also greater in 
each case than for the 1921-25 average, 
though the yield of wheat and rye does 
not quite equal that of 1925. 





ONTARIO CROPS MAKE GOOD PROGRESS 

Toronto, Ont.—Great improvement 
has been noted in Ontario crops during 
the past few days. Weather has been 
almost ideal and growth generally has 
responded to rain, which has fallen in 
moderation over most of the province. 
Severe electrical storms have been ex- 
perienced in some localities, but no dam- 
age to grain has been reported. Farm- 
ers state that present prospects are of 
the best. 





RAINS STOP INDIANA HARVEST 

InpIaANAPoLis, INp.—Heavy rains in the 
north half of Indiana last week effectu- 
ally stopped the wheat harvest. How- 
ever, they were badly needed, and corn 
looks much better than it did two weeks 
ago. Nearly all the wheat in the state 
has been cut and is in shock. Little 
threshing has been done, and none of the 
new Indiana crop has reached the local 
board of trade. 
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Corn Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1927 corn production, based on condition 
July 1, compared with the final production 
figures for 1926 and 1925, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 


1927 1926 1925 
le 21,488 23,450 24,876 
New Jersey ..... 6,370 8,648 10,348 
Pennsylvania ... 42,716 57,154 71,808 
OE’ Sesevhesecd 101,665 145,436 179,568 
ee 103,597 170,528 203,232 
MED cevevecss 212,403 312,970 394,506 
Michigan ....... 38,468 54,162 65,680 
Wisconsin ...... 64,969 78,106 101,602 
Minnesota ...... 120,989 147,662 148,896 
DEE, Was 0d cn'bape 350,966 413,586 492,648 
i eee 130,458 174,189 198,860 
North Dakota .. 20,239 18,162 24,816 
South Dakota ... 102,224 79,794 78,365 
Nebraska ....... 198,221 139,407 236,600 
TEOMERE 600600008 92,382 57,299 109,942 
Maryland ....... 17,421 22,049 24,930 
WO vacccews 39,218 46,585 36,982 
West Virginia 12,507 16,467 18,980 
North Carolina... 47,095 52,272 44,400 
South Carolina... 24,392 22,103 19,483 
GOOG ccccccce 55,481 55,346 41,676 
Kentucky ....... 58,698 101,277 85,622 
Tennessee ...... 63,189 85,222 63,240 
Alabama ....... 45,950 45,765 37,760 
Mississippi ..... 35,212 36,826 35,586 
Arkansas ....... 29,222 41,533 28,084 
Louisiana ...... 23,792 19,722 22,050 
Oklahoma ...... 47,765 61,178 19,185 
BORD ccccaseces 106,186 106,863 25,134 
Colorado ....... 18,632 10,472 22,005 
Other states .... 42,509 45,798 50,097 





United States. 2,274,424 2,645,031 2,916,961 





Rye Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1927 rye production, based on condition July 
1, compared with the final production figures 
for 1926 and the 1922-26 average, in bushels 
(000'’s omitted): 














1927 1926 1922-26 

Pennsylvania ... 1,426 1,488 2,561 
.. aa 1,198 1,245 2,269 
Indiana .. . 1,669 2,102 2,863 
Michigan ... 2,918 2,686 4,724 
Wisconsin 3,961 3,840 5,095 
Minnesota ...... 8,927 4,954 11,947 
North Dakota 22,869 9,287 16,991 
South Dakota .. 2,852 546 3,652 
Montana ....... 2,145 1,284 1,696 
Nebraska ....... 4,650 2,606 2,312 
Other states .... 9,205 9,986 9,496 
United States.. 61,820 40,024 63,677 





United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre 
(area in thousands, crop in millions and 
yield per acre in bushels): 


‘Wheat 








~ Rye 





Yield 

Crop per 

Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 

1927*.. 58,498 854 16 8,860 62 16 


1926... 656,526 832 15 3,513 40 11 
1925... 62,255 676 18 3,974 46 12 
1924... 652,535 864 17 4,150 65 16 
1923... 59,659 797 18 6,171 63 12 
1922... 62,317 868 14 6,672 103 16 
1921... 63,696 815 18 4,528 62 14 
1920... 61,143 833 14 4,409 60 14 
1919... 75,694 968 13 6,307 75 «12 
1918... 69,181 921 16 6,391 91 14 
1917... 45,089 637 14 4,317 63 15 
1916... 652,316 636 12 3,213 49 15 
1915... 60,469 1,026 17 8,129 54 17 
1914... 653,641 891 17 2,541 43 17 
1913... 50,184 763 15 2,557 41 16 
1912... 45,814 730 16 2,117 36 17 
1911... 49,543 621 12 2,127 33 «616 
1910... 45,681 635 14 2,185 35 «616 
1909... 44,261 683 15 2,196 30 13 
1908... 47,557 665 14 1,948 32 «16 
1907... 45,211 634 14 1,926 32 16 
1906... 47,8306 7385 15 2,002 33 «617 
1905... 47,854 693 14 1,730 28 17 
1904... 44,075 652 12 1,793 27 «15 
1903... 49,465 638 13 1,907 29 «15 
1902... 46,202 670 14 1,979 34 17 
1901... 49,896 748 15 1,988 30 15 
1900... 42,495 622 12 1,591 24 «15 
1899... 44,593 647 12 1,659 24 «#14 
1898... 44,055 676 15 1,643 26 «616 
1897... 39,465 630 13 1,704 27 «16 
1896... 84,619 428 12 1,831 24 13 
1895... 34,047 467 14 1,890 27 «#414 
1894... 34,882 460 13 1,945 27 #14 


1893... 34,629 396 11 2,038 27 13 
1892... 38,554 616 13 2,164 28 «13 
1891... 389,917 612 15 2,176 82 15 


1890... 36,087 399 11 2,142 26 «412 
1889... 38,124 491 13 2,171 28 13 
1888... 387,336 416 11 2,365 28 12 
1887... 37,642 456 12 2,053 21 10 
1886. 86,806 457 12 2,130 24 11 


1876-85t 34,144 420 12 1,870 24 18 
1866-75¢ 20,470 245 12 1,347 18 14 

*July 1 estimate. tAverage crop per year 
for the period. 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 

flour in the principal distributing centers 

for the week ending July 16, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 

215 os oe 


Minneapolis .. 5 56 219 

Kansas City... 13 22 157 128 

Chicago ...... 196 287 143 166 as ag 
New York .... 173 190 38 99 269 223 
Baltimore .... 14 12 3 4 b~ oe 
Oe 27 31 ie oe on ee 
Philadelphia . 38 32 58 30 91 117 
Milwaukee ... 52 20 9 1 + as 
Dul.-Superior.. 123 145 136 139 100 241 
“Buffalo ...%<. oo Bee .* 6 


tees «5. ke es ee 
*Receipts by lake only. 
tFigures for 10 days ending July 11. 
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FARM PLAN ATTACKED 
BEFORE FEED MEN 


Secretary of Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation Terms Presidential Plans Unsound 
at Feed Dealers’ Convention 


Mriwavkee, Wis.—Approximately 250, 
representing feed dealers and the allied 
interests from the Middle West, attend- 
ed the second annual convention of the 
Central Retail Feed Association held in 
Milwaukee, July 12-13. 

J. L. Kleckner, of the Kleckner Ele- 
vator Co., Neillsville, Wis., was elected 
president to succeed D. W. McKercher, 
who served during the first year. Other 
officers are George A. Schlegel, Athens 
(Wis.) Co-operative Produce Exchange, 
vice president; James H. Vint, Farmers’ 
Co-operative Elevator Co., Union Grove, 
Wis., treasurer; D. K. Steenbergh, sec- 
retary. Mr. McKercher was elected a 
director to fill the three-year term va- 
cancy, while M. A. Joshel, who filled the 
one-year term last year, was elected to 
fill the unexpired two-year term of B. L. 
Jones, resigned. F,. Kern, of the Sparta 
(Wis.) Produce Co., is the other director, 
having one more year to serve. 

Charles Quinn, secretary of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, was the 
main speaker at the opening session of 
the convention, and attacked the system 
of co-operative marketing of farm prod- 
ucts. He declared that the plan suggest- 
ed by President Coolidge is as uneco- 
nomically sound as was the McNary- 
Haugen bill which he vetoed. He point- 
ed out that the grain business had gone 
into politics and was forgetting the laws 
of economics, and that the competitive 
system of marketing was the only one 
that could stand the test of time. Mr. 
Quinn said that the farmer is out of line 
with industry today, because of the many 
changing conditions in the country, but 
that the farming business will come back 
by a natural process and that, if legisla- 
tors will keep their hands off it, there 
soon will be no farm problem. 

The inefficient farmer and the marginal 
farmer must go, and the surplus must be 
reduced, according to Mr. Quinn. The 
efficient farmer is doing well, he declared, 
and those states which have practiced di- 
versified farming for the past few years 
are in good condition. He said that the 
agitation for legislation on. farm prod- 
ucts and marketing is not coming from 
the farmers, but from rural bankers. 

The convention was opened by Mr. 
McKercher, and W. A. Hottensen, presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce, welcomed the feed men. One of 
the features of the convention was a 
feeding school conducted by professors 
F. B. Morrison and J. G. Halpin, of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Other speakers on the program in- 
cluded Jack Carr, direct mail advertis- 
ing expert, Milwaukee; Don S. Montgom- 
ery, secretary of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association; Harry J. Col- 
man, prominent cost accountant of Chi- 
cago, who was the main speaker at the 
dinner on July 12. E. S. Woodworth, of 
E. S. Woodworth & Co., Minneapolis, 
was toastmaster at the banquet. 

Attendance prizes were given at the 
business sessions and also at the ban- 
quet, and a special attendance prize for 
ladies was awarded at the latter. 





WHEAT MARKET SITUATION 
FAVORABLE TO GROWERS 


As favorable a wheat market situation 
for farmers this season as a year ago is 
seen by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, notwithstanding the increase 
in stocks on hand July 1 and the larger 
crop forecast for this year. While world 
shipments have decreased recently, the 
delayed crops in Europe, together with 
the limited stocks, will make it necessary 
to import considerably more wheat be- 
fore new crops are available. 

Allowing for a prospective carry-over 
in the United States of around 85,000,000 
bus, exclusive of commercial mill stocks, 
and for carry-overs in other large ex- 
porting countries equal to last season, 
stocks of old wheat remaining for export 
from these countries and on ocean pas- 
sage on July 1 were about 60,000,000 
bus greater than on July 1, 1926. 
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Strengthening factors in the market 
situation for the current season are the 
possibility of smaller surpluses available 
for export from other large exporting 
countries and continued active demand 
from Europe, resulting from improved 
economic conditions and only about an 
average production. There is likely to 
be, however, considerable variation in the 
markets for the different classes of 
wheat. The prospective reduction in the 
soft winter wheat crop for the current 
season suggests a production about 
equal to domestic requirements. 

Unless the Canadian prospects greatly 
improve, spring wheat producers will 
have less competition from Canadian 
wheat in the world markets, according 
to the department. The relatively high 
prices received by producers of durum 
wheat last season were largely due to the 
smaller crops in the competing countries 
of northern Africa and southern Europe, 
and while some increase is probable in 
the production during the current season, 
it does not seem likely that competition 
will be materially increased. 

Producers in the Pacific Northwest are 
harvesting a large crop. While the mar- 
kets in that territory will be dominated 
by world conditions, the situation may be 
strengthened toward the latter part of 
the year should unfavorable conditions 
result in a reduction in the Australian 
harvest. 


BAKERY PRODUCTS SURVEY 
PLANNED FOR PITTSBURGH 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—Under the joint aus- 
pices of the department of’ agriculture 
of Pennsylvania and the Western Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association, both whole- 
sale and retail, a survey of. the city of 
Pittsburgh and the immediate vicinity 
relative to the consumption of bakery 
products will be made within a short 
time. This was announced at the month- 
ly meeting of the bakers’ association at 
the Fleischmann Building, Pittsburgh, on 
July 9. Figures gleaned from the re- 
cent surveys of Philadelphia, Wilkes- 
Barre and Sunbury were discussed by 
members, all of whom agreed that the 
survey would be of vast benefit to bakers 
and millers of the state. 

A. P. Cole, the new president of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs, spoke 
briefly concerning the work of his asso- 
ciation. It was decided to dispense with 
the August meeting and to meet next on 
Sept. 10, when plans would be made for 
sending a delegation to the convention 
of the American Bakers Association in 
Chicago, Sept. 26-30. 

The annual outing and picnic of the 
Retail Master Bakers’ Association was 
held at Turner Grove, near Pittsburgh, 
on July 13. There were several hun- 
dred bakers and their families present, 
and the crowd was augmented by a 
number of allied tradesmen. Joseph 
Schneider, the vice president, was in 
charge, owing to the absence of Gustave 
A. Wilde, the president, who is on his 
vacation. Three past presidents of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, Hor- 
ace W. Crider, S. S. Watters and Louis 
J. Baker, were present, and a telegram 
of greeting was received from Gerard R. 
Williams, of Scranton, president of the 
association. 








OKLAHOMA HARVEST OVER 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta.—Virtually all 
of the Oklahoma 1927 wheat crop has 
been harvested, and is now being threshed 
or moved out of the state or into mills 
and elevators in large quantities, accord- 
ing to local railroad freight officials. 

G. W. Smith, division freight agent 
for the Santa Fe System, estimates that 
less than 50 per cent as much wheat has 
been moved out of the state this year as 
at this time in 1926. He accounts for 
this partly from the fact that so many 
farmers are storing their grain. 

Mills and elevators are reported buy- 
ing their supplies early this year, which 
has resulted in very little wheat being 
sold for export. 





LARGE NEW YORK BAKERY BURNS 

New Yorx, N. Y.—Flames swept the 
plant of the Pechter Baking Co., 300 
Monroe Street, New York, on July 15, 
with damage estimated at $1,000,000. 


This is one of the largest bakeries in the 
city, specializing in rye bread and sup- 
plying especially the orthodox Jewish 
trade. 

The fire started at 6:10 a.m. on the 
sixth floor of the bakery and worked its 
way down, but none of the 200 em- 
ployees were injured. Nearly 12,000 
loaves of bread, ready for delivery, were 
destroyed, and machinery and ovens were 
ruined. Flour stored on two floors was 
reduced to a paste as a result of the 
firemens’ efforts to prevent the spread 
of flames to neighboring buildings. 

Two weeks ago a strike at the plant 
lasting about 11 weeks was settled. 


CLOYD LOUGHRY, VETERAN 
MILLER, DIES IN INDIANA 


Torevo, Oun1o.—Cloyd Loughry, presi- 
dent of the Loughry Bros. Milling & 
Grain Co., Monticello, Ind., died on 
July 13 after an illness of several years’ 
duration. Mr. Loughry, who was aged 
75 years, was the survivor of three 
brothers who started the milling business 
which is now conducted by the second 
generation. He had lived in Monticello 
for 55 years. 

Besides his other business activities,— 
he was vice president of the Yeoman 
Grain Co. and a director of the Bur- 
nettsville elevator—Mr. Loughry was al- 
ways active in association affairs in In- 
diana. He had served as a director of 
the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association, 
and lent full support to the Indiana 
Millers’ Association. He also served as 
a director in the Indiana Millers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. Upon two occasions 
he had been appointed a delegate to the 
Republican national convention. He had 
many friends in the trade, and was high- 
ly esteemed for his genial personality. 

Mr. Loughry never married, and is 
survived by a sister. The funeral took 
place on July 15. 








ADVERTISING BRINGS NEW 
INDUSTRIES TO ATLANTA 


Atitanta, Ga.—That the national ad- 
vertising campaign the city of Atlanta 
is conducting in the industrial trade 
press to attract new industries is achiev- 
ing excellent results is shown in a report 
by the industrial bureau of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, to the effect that 73 
new companies located in the city during 
the first six months of this year, many 
of them coming as a direct result of this 
advertising. In 1926 a similar campaign 
was conducted on a much smaller scale, 
when about $250,000 were invested in 
trade paper advertising, 148 new com- 
panies locating in Atlanta and suburban 
territory during that year. In the pres- 
ent campaign $1,000.000 will be expended 
during 1927, 1928 and 1929. 

Of the 73 new concerns secured so 
far this year the largest was the south- 
ern branch of the National Biscuit Co., 
which is constructing one of the largest 
bakery plants in the world in Atlanta to 
take care of its southeastern trade. 

Another important concern locating in 
the city was the Southern Feed Stores, 
Inc., a new company which is operating 
feed stores in the Atlanta district. 





W. P. TANNER HAS NARROW ESCAPE 

Lonpon, Enc.—Wilson P. Tanner, of 
the W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., New 
York, has returned to London after visit- 
ing continental markets in the interests 
of his firm. Mr. Tanner had a very for- 
tunate escape from being involved in an 
aéroplane accident. He had decided to 
return to London from Paris by air, and 
had planned to take the morning air- 
plane. He later decided to postpone his 
journey, and traveled by the afternoon 
flier. On his arrival in England he found 
that the former had crashed, and that a 
number of passengers had been seriously 
injured but, fortunately, none were 
killed, although the machine was badly 
damaged. 





FIRST NEW WHEAT FROM GALVESTON 

Gatveston, Texas.—The first full car- 
go of new wheat moved out of Galveston 
on July 9, consisting of 224,000 bus for 
Greek ports. New wheat is arriving in 
Galveston at the rate of about 250 cars 
per day. 
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AUSTRIA IS BUYING 
MORE CANADIAN FLOUR 


Toronto, Ont.—A report made by L. 
D. Wilgress, trade commissioner, to the 
dominion department of trade and com- 
merce, shows that the sale of Canadian 
flour has been increasing in Austria in 
recent years. Austrian bakers, accord- 
ing to the report, have discovered that 
with the use of Canadian flour they can 
make more and better bread. The pro- 
hibition of night baking also favors the 
employment of a fast baking flour, and 
many bakeries mix Canadian flour with 
the locally milled product. 

Before the war, the territory which 
now comprises the Austrian Republic 
was supplied almost exclusively with 
flour milled from Hungarian or local 
wheat, which was of uniformly good 
quality. During the war, however, the 
Hungarians exhausted the soil through 
the excessive growing of wheat, and 
thereby affected the quality of the grain. 
Upon the introduction of Canadian flour, 
Austrian bakers found that the strength 
of, the imported product enabled them to 
make better bread as well as a larger 
quantity from the same amount of flour. 
The two leading baking concerns in \i- 
enna, which have retail stores throughout 
the city, are reported to use no Americ:n 
or Canadian flour. Also in home baking, 
which is extensive, local or Hungarian 
granular flour is used. 

Since the war, Canadian and United 
States flours have been able to compete 
more effectively in the Austrian market. 
The total imports of flour into Austria 
in the last four calendar years have been 
as follows (in metric tons): 1923, 282,- 
901; 1924, 258,450; 1925, 109,434; 1926, 
145,081. In 1926 the total imports of 
wheat flour from the United Stuaies 
amounted to 13,098 metric tons, and from 
Canada 4,148, 

Austria has a large milling industry, 
with a capacity sufficient for domestic 
requirements, but at present it is very 
depressed in consequence of the compe- 
tition from the mills of neighboring coun- 
tries. Canadian flour is imported into 
Austrian markets almost exclusively for 
the use of bakeries in the principal 
cities. The most important consuming 
center is Vienna, where the flour re- 
quirements are estimated at over 1,000 
tons per day. Export patent brands are 
in greatest demand in so far as imported 
flour is concerned. 





STANDARDS FOR COTTONSEED 
ABOUT TO BE ESTABLISHED 


Wasurncoton, D. C.—Official standards 
for grading cottonseed for crushing pur- 
poses are being worked out by the }u- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, and 
will be established as soon as the neces- 
sary apparatus and grading methods ire 
available. This will be a great advan- 
tage to the cottonseed trade, it is be- 
lieved, because under present conditions 
practically no rewards are paid on local 
markets for seed of higher quality. ‘Ihe 
producer has thus little incentive to pro- 
duce high quality seed. 

It is proposed to take average kernel 
content as a basis for the grades, ‘This 
method is considered feasible, in spite 
of the fact that there is considerable 
variation in the oil content of the ker- 
nels, the range being from about 25 per 
cent to approximately 40. This varia- 
tion in the oil content of the kernels is 
largely offset by a fairly constant in- 
verse ratio which is found to exist be- 
tween the oil content and the proicin 
content. 





VIRGINIA MILL BURNS 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Fire destroyed 
the plant of the Clarke Milling ©o., 
Berryville, Va., on the night of July 14. 
The mill had a capacity of about |00 
bbls daily, and S. L. Aylor, president ot 
the company, estimated the loss at $75,- 
000 


A short circuit in the electric machin- 
ery is said to have caused the blaze, 
which spread to an adjoining barrel fac- 


tory. The combined fire brigades of 
Berryville; Winchester and Charles Town 
were unable to extinguish the flames at 
the mill, but succeeded in saving part 
of the cooperage plant. 
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ARGENTINA HOPEFUL 
OF NEW WHEAT TYPE 


It Is Believed That New Seed Wheat Will 
Double Yield and Produce Flour 
of Better Quality 


Lonnon, Enc.—During the last few 
years, tests have been made in Argen- 
tina with various new grades of wheat, 
with the object of finding a type most 
suitable for the soil and the climate of 
that country. Hitherto the average 
yield of the Argentine wheat crop has 
been very small. During the crop year 
1925-26 it was as low as 730 kilos per 
hectare, which, however, may not be 
considered a normal figure for the good 
districts. The average yield of the latter 
is 900 to 1,000 kilos per hectare. As a 
result, the cost of wheat in Argentina is 
relatively high. The Argentine govern- 
ment is of the opinion that, in order to 
lower the cost of production, it primarily 
will be necessary to increase the yield 
per hectare by growing better types of 

rain. - 
P Experiments have been made with va- 
rious wheats, and a few grades have been 
found suitable for cultivation, but the 
one which has yielded the best results 
is known as 88 M-A, grown in Casilda, 
in the district of Rosario. It has raised 
high expectations among agriculturists, 
but it will be many years before its cul- 
ture is extended over the whole coun- 
try. The idea is to replace the wheat 
known as Barletta with this new type. 
If these hopes materialize, Argentine 
farmers will be able to compete in the 
world’s markets more closely than ever 
before. Moreover, it is claimed that the 
flour ground from the new wheat is of 
better baking quality and makes a whiter 
loaf than any other grade grown in Ar- 
gentina. 

Should this new type of wheat be gen- 
erally grown, it would mean that the 
yield would be doubled within a few 
years. Moreover, the cost of the new 
wheat is estimated at 7.50 to 8.50 pesos 
per 100 kilos, f.o.r., Rosario, while the 
cost of Barletta is at least 10.10 pesos. 
Notwithstanding, there is no fear of 
overproducing this wheat, for it is gen- 
erally believed in Argentina that the 
popularity of wheat as a food will stead- 
ily increase. 


LIVINGSTON SERVICE MAY 
OPEN KANSAS CITY BRANCH 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—George Livingston, 
of the Livingston Economic Service, 
Minneapolis, spent part of last week in 
Kansas City conferring with millers of 
this territory with regard to establishing 
a branch of his company’s statistical serv- 
ice here. 

Since the discontinuance several years 
ago of the Millers’ Exchange, conducted 
by Charles F. Rock, there has been no 
statistical service of any kind in the 
Southwest covering production and other 
activities of mills in this territory. It 
is felt by millers that such a service 
would have a definite trade value, and 
the conferences with Mr. Livingston were 
in connection with that purpose. 











MILLING TRUST IS BEING 
NEGOTIATED IN SWEDEN 


StockHotm, Swepen.—It is reported 
that negotiations are being carried on 
with the object of uniting five of the 
most important Swedish flour mills into 
one large milling combine. This merger 
is intended to form the basis of a unifi- 
cation of all Swedish flour mills, and is 
understood to be backed by the Skandi- 
naviska Kreditaktiebolaget, one of the 
large Swedish banks. 





DUTY ON FLOUR OPPOSED 
BY FARMERS IN IRELAND 


Dustin, IneLanp.—A representative of 
one of the Free State farmers’ associa- 
tions, in giving evidence before the tariff 
commission recently, said that a duty on 
imported flour would increase the cost 
of living. He further stated that farm- 
ers were opposed to the duty and dis- 
agreed with the statement put forward 
by the Free State millers in favor of 
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one. He suggested that, if a duty: were 
imposed, the government should see that 
at least 20 per cent native wheat was 
used at first, and as time went on the 
quantity should be increased. 

Another farmers’ representative urged 
that, if a duty were imposed, it should 
be accompanied by an export tax of £1 
ton on offals, in order to keep them in 
the country. 

The general: feeling seems to be that 
the commission will decide against a 
duty on imported flour. The only peo- 
ple who want it are the millers. 





“BLANKET” FEED REGISTRATION 
STOPPED IN PENNSYLVANIA 


HarrissurG, Pa.—The bureau of foods 
and chemistry, state department of ag- 
riculture, recently discovered that cer- 
tain firms were attempting to avoid the 
registration of feedingstuffs by operat- 
ing under a so-called “blanket” registra- 
tion. The method of procedure was for 
the original manufacturer, possessing 
copyrighted brands, to register feeds 
under these brands, giving the usual com- 
plete information. Contracts were made 
then by a number of small Pennsylvania 
manufacturers to put out feeds under 
the same brands without doing the com- 
plete mixing themselves. 

Part of the ingredients were shipped 
by the original firm with a supply of 
tags to Pennsylvania mixers, who in turn 
added additional ingredients and com- 
pleted the mixtures and placed them on 
the market with the tags as supplied. 
The attorney general has ruled that this 
method of operation by means of “blan- 
ket” registration is unlawful, and that 
every person mixing even a part.of a 
feed is required to register it. 





SEATTLE BAKERS’ CLUB 

Prize winners of the boosting contest 
held recently by the Seattle Bakers’ 
Club: first prize, $20, Charles E. John- 
son, of the Superior Hardtack & Im- 
porting Co; second prize, $10, James 
Hanson, of the Olympic Baking Co; 
third prize, a 15-lb ham, Ross Bratten, 
of the Charles H. Lilly Co. An elabo- 
rate program of entertainment featured 
the bakers’ meeting, and Charles Height- 
on spoke on the progress being made by 
Seattle bakers. 





NEW YORK BAG SALESMAN DEAD 
Burrato, N. Y., July 18.—(Special 
Telegram)—Harry Parkes, traveling 
representative for Arkell & Smiths, bag 
manufacturers, Canajoharie, N. Y., died 
July 17 in St. Mary’s Hospital, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. Death followed a stroke 
last week. The funeral was held on July 
19 from his home in Rochester, N. Y. 
Mr. Parkes was held in high esteem 
by the local trade, whom he had visited 
for the past 20 years or more. 
M. A. McCarruy. 





CZECH CORN DUTY LOWER 

Wasuineton, D. C.—- Czechoslovakia 
has reduced the import duty on corn to 
be used as fodder. The new rate is six 
crowns per 100 kilos (about 4%c bu), in- 
stead of 32 crowns. In order to secure 
the reduced rate it is necessary for the 
importer to submit a certificate issued 
by the proper Czech official, stating that 
the imported corn will be used as catile 
feed only. 





CANADIAN TERMINAL NOT CHOSEN 

MonTREAL, Que.—Kingston and Pres- 
cott are still reported as the final rival 
choices for the proposed eastern Lake 
Ontario terminal which will have to be 


established for the transfer of traffic 
coming down Lake Ontario, following 
the opening of the Welland Canal. Gos- 
sip says that Prescott is likely to be the 
ultimate choice.’ 

It is stated that the board of experts 
charged with the investigation and de- 
cision in this matter will not make its 
report until some time in August, and 
it is doubtful whether it will make a 
final recommendation to the government, 
the general opinion being that the final 
choice will be left to the dominion de- 
partment of railways and canals. 





RICHMOND MILL SOLD 
InpraAnapouis, Inp.—The Richmond 
(Ind.) Roller Mills & Elevator Co. has 
been sold by the Evans interests of In- 
dianapolis to the Eastern Indiana Ele- 
vator & Milling Co. The Richmond com- 
pany was incorporated with a capital 
stock of $100,000. Charles Carpenter, 
one of the oldest millers in Indiana, for 
many years was manager of the mill, 

which has a capacity of 150 bbls. 





AUSTRALIA SHIPPING LOW 
GRADE FLOUR TO ENGLAND 


MELBOURNE, Vicrorta.— Once aguin 
Australia is shipping pollard to Britain. 
Some easing in the local demand for this 
offal has resulted in an accumulation of 
supplies, particularly at Victorian metro- 
politan mills. It was consequently de- 
cided to test the English market, and 
arrangements have now been made for 
some hundreds of tons to be forwarded 
there. 

Both the wheat and flour markets in 
Australia have been quiet lately. Little 
grain is being offered. A fairly brisk 
trade in export flour has been followed 
by a period of calm. Flour for the local 
trade is quoted at £13 5s@£13 10s ton. 


Cuaries J. MatrHews. 





CONDITION OF RICE CROP 

New Orveans, La.—The Lake Charles 
(La.) Rice Milling Co. recently made 
the following comment about this year’s 
rice crop: 

“The acreage planted to rice this year 
in the three southern states is as follows: 
Louisiana, 484,355; Texas, 161,880; Ar- 
kansas, 182,706; a total of 828,941, 
against 860,162 last year. The govern- 
ment forecast of production, based upon 
condition on July 1, is 8,475,000 bbls, or 
481,000 less than last year. 

“Stocks of last year’s crop in the three 
states on July 1 were 1,180,000 pockets, 
as against 975,000 the same date last 
year. With the quality of present stocks 
far superior to that of last year’s dam- 
aged stocks, and prices materially lower 
and demand better than last year, it is 
expected that stocks will be purely nom- 
inal by the time the new crop is moving 
in volume.” 





DENVER ALFALFA MILLER DIES 

Denver, Coro.—Forest W. Johnson, 
aged 37, general superintendent of the 
Denver Alfalfa Mill & Products Co., died 
at his home in Lamar, Colo., recently. 
Mr. Johnson was an inventor, and was 
well known in the Arkansas valley and 
northern Colorado. He had been em- 
ployed by the milling concern for 20 
years, 





J. D. RUSS WITH SIMON’S RICE MILL 
Sr. Lovis, Mo.—John D. Russ, long 
prominently connected with the Ameri- 
can rice milling industry, is now in 
charge of the export department of 
Simon’s Rice Mill, Crowley, La., the 
largest mill of the Crowley section. 








Government Issues Durum Milling Statistical Data 


Wasuincton, D. C.—For the first time in its history, the grain section of the 
foodstuffs division, United States Department of Commerce, has released cumula- 
tive statistics for six-month periods, from January-June, 1924, through to July- 
December, 1926, showing durum wheat ground and the production and exports of 
semolina and durum flour. The table follows: 





Durum wheat Semolina 


Flour 


Barzels 


Semolina Flour Consumed in U. S. 


1924— ground, bus produced produced exported exported Semolina Flour 
January-June ...... 5,451,715 821,503 341,636 57,873 147,568 763,830 194,068 
— soeee 6,594,830 1,062,410 416,073 167,198 231,189 895,212 184,894 
January-June ...... 4,668,282 741,070 318,703 78,919 151,351 662,151 167,352 
ea eee 7,373,556 1,136,180 495,741 116,861 200,596 1,019,329 295,145 
January-June ...... 6,841,438 1,050,873 470,684 62,955 162,951 937,918 307,733 
July-December ..... 7,009,579 1,165,192 414,664 94,9651 180,004 1,070,241 234,660 





MICHIGAN MILLERS 
MEET AT LANSING 


Pass Resolution for Abolition of Milling-in- 
Transit Charges—Golf Features Meet- 
ing, Which 30 Attend 


Torepo, On10o.—The midsummer meet- 
ing of the Michigan State Millers’ As- 
sociation was held at the Porter Hotel, 
Lansing, July 15, with a closed meeting 
for millers only in the forenoon, followed 
by luncheon at which all were enter- 
tained as guests of the association. Vari- 
ous matters of interest to the millers 
were discussed, including fumigation for 
mills, the outlook for the new crop, and 
the price at which it is likely to move. 

Charles Doyle, president of the asso- 
ciation, opened the afternoon session with 
a short address. He was followed by 
Professor Joseph F. Cox, farm crops de- 
partment of the Michigan State College, 
who gave a report on a new variety of 
white wheat which has been developed on 
the experimental farms at the college. 
A. P. Husband, secretary of the Millers’ 
National Federation, reported recent 
Federation activities. Dr. W. H. Strowd, 
secretary of the Soft Wheat Millers’ As- 
sociation, Nashville, Tenn., gave an out- 
line of the work of his association. 

The afternoon session was short, and 
following it, members wishing to play 
golf were invited to go round the links 
at the Lansing Country Club and have 
dinner there as the guests of Arthur D. 
Baker, secretary of the Michigan Mill- 
ers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Lan- 
sing. This was a very enjoyable affair 
participated in by about 20, who will 
long remember the occasion. 

A resolution was passed at the meet- 
ing to the effect that it was the opinion 
of the millers that there should be no 
charge for milling-in-transit anywhere or 
at any time. Attention was called to the 
fact that this year the wheat berry in 
some fields which have the appearance 
of being dead ripe is unusually soft, like 
putty, and it was felt that farmers 
should be cautioned against cutting 
wheat too soon. 

The total attendance at the meeting 
was about 30, most of whom were mill- 
ers. 


SELF-RISING FLOUR BILL IS 
CONSIDERED IN GEORGIA 


Attanta, Ga.—A new bill of consid- 
erable importance to manufacturers of 
self-rising flour was introduced last 
week before the Georgia state legislature, 
now holding its regular biennial session 
in Atlanta, under the terms of which 
millers of self-rising flour for sale in 
Georgia would be compelled to put into 
it only certain specified ingredients. 

The measure is somewhat similar to 
one that was introduced before the reg- 
ular session of the same body two years 
ago, and which the industry at that time 
succeeded in defeating. As the passage 
of such a bill would necessitate changes 
in the methods of manufacturing self- 
rising flour for sale in Georgia, the meas- 
ure is being opposed by the trade. 








LARABEE CO. TO ENLARGE QUARTERS 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Larabee Flour 
Mills Co. has leased an entire floor of 
the Dwight Building, which adjoins the 
Kansas City Board of Trade Building, 
to be occupied as soon as three new 
stories that are being added to the for- 
mer are completed. 

The new space will be open on all 
sides, and will give the Larabee company 
and its subsidiaries much more desirable 
quarters than those now occupied, which 
are located partly in the Board of Trade 
Building and partly in the Dwight 
Building. 





DENVER RETAILERS MEET 


Denver, Coro.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Denver Retail Bakers’ 
Club was held on July 12, with a large 
attendance. Fred Thompson, of Thomp- 
son’s Bakery, talked on “House to House 
Retailing,” while S. H. Swanson, of 
Swanson’s Bakery, followed with another 
very worth-while talk on “Selling.” It 
was voted to hold the club’s annual sum- 
mer outing on Aug. 7. 





Horet Mertrorore, Lonpon, 
June 29, 1927. 
The Northwestern Miller, 

Gentlemen: Sorry it’s a couple of 
weeks since I sent my last “Weekly 
Letter.” Yes, there are two “e’s” in 
weekly. I believe it was from Copen- 
hagen where we took a train for a day’s 
ride across Jutland. By the way, the 
Danes don’t pronounce it that way. 
Neither do they know how to spell Den- 
mark, ‘They spell it Danmark. Those 
people need a lot of schooling to make 
them perfect. I think I told you they 
were good-looking. 

Well, proceeding across Jutland, took 
a nice Danish steamer from some place 
there, to another in England. The names 
of both places I’ve forgotten or didn’t 
know. If you wish to kill yourself by 
eating, travel on a Danish ship. I never 
saw such quantities of food attractively 
displayed, like a shop window. I’ve 
learned to eat raw herring, and they are 
jolly nice. Anyway, the Danes like ’em, 
so why shouldn’t I? 

Here we are, back in London staying 
at a hotel where I stopped 30 years ago 
when I was over attending Queen Vic- 
toria’s Diamond Jubilee in 1897. The 
hotel is a fairly good one—hasn’t 
changed much in 30 years, except in 
prices. That may be accounted for by 
the fact that few Americans traveled in 
those days, and, besides, post-war condi- 
tions. Anyhow, whatever the cause, don’t 
let any one run away with the idea that 
prices in London are lower than in New 
York. In many respects they are much 
higher. ‘Take, for instance, the room at 
the hotel I'm sitting in. I pay 35s a 
day—about $9—which would be fairly all 
right if a bath or toilet were thrown in. 
Oh no! Nothing of the sort. You take 
a nice long walk along one corridor, and 
then the first turning on the right, and 
so on. This is done after ringing for 
the chambermaid, to whom you break 
the news that you “want” a bath. (Care- 
ful you don’t say “need” a bath, for you 
would lose caste!) The “better” people 
never admit they “need” a bath. You 
then change from the old comfortable 
nightshirt into your effeminate silk 
pyjamas, then the same breed of dress- 
ing gown, and await the chamberlady’s 
return, which time varies, depending on 
the rush hour. Then the long walk along 
corridors, displaying the baby blue dress- 
ing gown, ends of the silk pyjamas show- 
ing below—not too much, but just 
enough. Ah! and then the dainty trav- 
eling slippers, pocket edition. Person- 
ally, I think a fellow looks very unat- 
tractive parading in public that way. I 
never could walk in slippers without 
socks, so somewhat resemble a crab when 
making for the water. Now, here comes 
the joker. You find in your weekly bill 
that you’re charged for each and every 
bath in addition to the $9 you pay for 
the room. It’s worth it, because it’s 
funny to an American, but I can tell 
you what’s still funnier to an American. 
You can ring the bell, and a nice, well- 
trained man servant, on instructions, will 
bring you a whisky and soda or any 
other drink, except iced ones, that you 
might fancy. These, of course, do not 
go with the bath, but are additional. 
Nevertheless, you don’t have to pay the 
price of a room for the required drink. 
So there you are. What you lose in one 
direction you gain in another, provided 
you’re not a teetotaller, so I’m ahead of 
the game. 

I may appear vulgar in referring to 
the dispensing of spirituous liquors so 
often, but I wish to go on record in stat- 
ing that during the three weeks I’ve 
spent in London and around England, 
I have not seen one case of drunkenness 
on the street or anywhere, and a police 
officer told me that drunkenness was 
diminishing, due to liquors and beer be- 
ing down in alcoholic content and the 
regulations regarding closing hours, and 
last, but not least, the comparative high 
price to consumer. The present way of 
handling it is quite successful. Be it 
remembered, however, the police enforce 
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“Nick’s” Views of London Prices and the 
Renowned London Bobby 


The Northwestern Miller’s Business Manager Also Breaks Out on 
the Subject of Booze, Bolsheviks and Bathrooms 


the law to the letter and the people re- 
spect the police—there are none better. 

Of course you all know about the 
London Bobby. He is just as good as 
ever. Handles the increasing traffic just 
as he did the old horse variety. He 
raises a hand, and every vehicle stops. 
No congestion, no fuss or feathers, just 
authority in a blue coat and helmet, 
properly paid, properly trained, after 
passing a civil service examination. 
There are a lot of them, so they are not 
overworked; consequently, too, they are 
satisfied and respectful. They always 
“Sir” you and you have a great respect 
for them. Every American who comes 
here can vouch for their efficiency. I 
never get tired watching them. 

I have seen King George, Queen Mary 
and the royal family on three different 
occasions this trip; once on the occa- 
sion of Trooping the Colors (leaving the 
“yw” out for the nonce), another on the 
opening of the new Regent Street, and 
last Saturday at the presentation of 
new standards to the Household Cav- 
alry. Had to have tickets. Got them 
through influential friends, Old Raikes 
playing an important part in my secur- 
ing them. Raikes seems to be able to 
get anything, he has so many cousins in 
the War Office, Admiralty and Home 
Office. Don’t know if he has any in 
Buckingham Palace; haven’t tried him 
yet, but wouldn’t be surprised if he had. 

The royal family, as you all know, is 
greatly respected by the British public, 


and they both play the game despite 
some poor misguided “Reds” who spout 
to large audiences in parks and public 
places. Too bad these latter can’t join 
their friends in Russia and not be al- 
lowed to return. The police pay no at- 
tention, provided they do not obstruct 
the traffic, and they look out that that 
does not occur. Obstruct the traffic and 
they are done. It seems that a man 
can say anything at any time in public 
to any one who likes to listen, and cast 
reflections on the royal family, aristoc- 
racy, nobility, but if he obstructs the 
traffic as a result of the overflow of ‘his 
audience, then the game is up. 

Yesterday, under the guidance of the 
world famous Thomas Cook & Son, I 
went to Stratford on Avon, Shake- 
speare’s Land. Such trips emphasize 
what Stanley Went said in a speech be- 
fore some millers when he was asked to 
state the difference between America and 
England, and he replied “Just one thou- 
sand years.” A good answer, indeed. 

I expect to go to Belfast the end of 
this week, but will be back in London 
about July 14. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. C. Nicnots. 





CAKES FOR SNAKE BITES 


The. natives of certain parts of the 
Far East have a very peculiar remedy. 
If a native has had the bad luck to be 
bitten by a snake, he immediately has 
some one prepare wheat cakes in the 
form of a snake for him. While eating 
these cakes, he repeats over and over, 
after the fashion of Coue, “I am not 
going to die—I am not going to die.” 
Just how efficient this remedy is, is not 
told, but the custom has been followed 
for many generations. 








Some Thoughts on the Use of Verse in Home 
Town Flour Advertising 


(THERE are naborhood druggists and naborhood shops, 
And naborhood cobblers and naborhood cops, 

And a naborhood chain store and naborhood till; 

But whoever heard of a naborhood mill? 


Get into a street car and look at the cards. 

There are naborhood ice plants and coal and wood yards, 
And naborhood gas tanks your auto to fill_— 

But never a sign of a naborhood mill. 


Take a drive ’round the city and look at the boards. 
There’s a naborhood bank with its silvery hoards; 
A naborhood bakery just down the hill; 

But never a sign of a naborhood mill. 


Glance over the paper and look at the ads 
Of naborhood nick-nacks and fancy doo-dads; 
And then for a puzzle to give you a thrill 
Just figure out why there’s no naborhood mill. 


There are naborhood housewives and naborhood cooks, 
And naborhood recipes, naborhood books. 

Of naborhood bread every home eats its fill, 

So why not encourage the naborhood mill? 


You’ve a naborly mill in your naborly town 

Making naborhood flour that’s as white as swan’s down; 
And naborhood savings will mount if you will 

Join your nabors and buy from the naborhood mill. 


**C1UCH little rhymes as this hold at- 
S tention when printed,” writes the 
secretary of the Piedmont Millers’ 
Association in a bulletin to members. 
“The reader of advertisements is at- 
tracted by anything in verse, whereas a 
similar advertisement in prose would be 
ignored. A little jingle about your par- 
ticular flour, inserted once a. week for 
a yeat, would familiarize people with 
your product, and arouse their curiosity 
regarding it. A four or eight lined 
rhyme built around your brand name will 
go far toward increasing its popularity, 
for readers will become accustomed to 
seeing your particular form of advertis- 
ing, and they will learn to look for your 
ads each week... Recipes for various uses 
of your flour can be printed in rhyme, 
and.there are many.ways in which-your 
flour can be made. distinctive from the 
flour sold-on.every side of’it. 

“Your secretary will be glad to help 
you with your. advertising, and will be 
pleased to advise-you regarding the cost 
of such publicity. Many millers have 
operated in one town for years, and yet 


Poindexter ’27. 
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there are scores of housewives within a 
stone’s throw of their mills who don’t 
even know what brands of flour are be- 
ing manufactured at their very doors. 
They have no way of knowing that your 
flour is suitable for their purposes. You 
have neglected to tell them of it and, 
consequently, many of them have turned 
to other flours which are extensively ad- 
vertised. Win back some of this patron- 
age by educating the consumers to the 
use of your flour. Such education re- 
quires some money; it requires work and 
activity, and you must keep constantly 
at it if you would eventually profit, but 
it is well worth while. 

“Have you distributed any recipes 
during the past year calling attention to 
your flour? Have you encouraged its 
use by any special appeal to the house- 
wives near you? Write to your secre- 


tary for samples of advertising, and if. 


you want special ads written. about your 
brand of flour, send in the necessary in- 
formation, and everything possible will 
be done to assist you in your cam- 


paign.” 


July 20, 1927 


“ALIBI” ISSUED FOR FAILURE 
TO FORECAST WHEAT PRICE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has issued a form of alibi 
regarding the failure this year. of its 
formula for forecasting the May price 
of spring wheat, which was published 
some time ago in The Northwestern 
Miller. Without going into detail, th 
dominant factors in this formula are the 
year-to-year changes in Northern and 
Southern Hemisphere production, thx 
change in price between April and Sep 
tember, and the average Septembe: 
prices. 

After pointing out that in the period 
1896-1914 the average error in estimating 
the May price was 2.2c, omitting ai 
error of 29.4c in the year of the Leiter 
wheat corner, the “alibi” continues: 

“When applied to the post-war years 
1921-27, the estimated prices have beci 
reasonably close to the actual prices fi\c 
out of the seven years, while large dir- 
ferences occurred in 1923 and 1925. Du: 
ing these five years the average error 
was 4.5c. The formula overestimated the 
May, 1923, price because of a so-called 
natural corner in the previous year, ani 
underestimated the May, 1925, price be- 
cause of changes in tariff relationshi)s 
between April and September of the 
preceding year. 

“An explanation of the 10c overes! 
mate for the monthly average this year 
is probably to be found partly in tl. 
factors which kept wheat prices in tlie 
United States markets lower than gei 
erally expected during most of the year 
until the rapid rise during the last ha! 
of May, and partly in the fact that tic 
September, 1926, price, which is an im 
portant factor in the estimating formula, 
may have been influenced somewhat b 
the ocean freight rate situation.” 





GEORGE PAULSON HEADS 
NORTHWESTERN GRAIN MEN 


Great Fatts, Mont.—George Paulson, 
Cascade, was elected president of thc 
Northwestern Grain Dealers’ Associa 
tion at its thirteenth annual convention 
held here last week, Otto Paulson. 
Havre, vice president, and A. J. Maley, 
Great Falls, treasurer. 

The retiring president, L. L. Dean, 
Conrad, called the convention to order 
on July 15, when the morning session was 
occupied by an address of welcome hb) 
the mayor of Great Falls and a rep! 
thereto, in addition to the routine busi 
ness of the association. In the afternoon, 
Charles Quinn, secretary of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, was on 
the program, and A. H. Bowman, state 
commissioner of agriculture, also spoke. 

W. N. Smith, vice president of tlie 
Montana Flour Mills Co., acted as toas! 
master at the annual banquet, which was 
held on the night of July 15. He caused 
much amusement by introducing th 
speakers in a Scandinavian dialect. 

Scheduled on the second day’s prograin 
were addresses by Congressman Scoit 
Leavitt, H. A. Martin, manager of thc 
grain department of Kerr Gifford & Co., 
Inc., Portland, Oregon, and W. T. Giese, 
chief of the state division of grain stan 
ards. 

Some 40 grain men and millers atten 
ed the meeting. 





BRUCE CROSBY TO KANSAS COMPANY’ 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Kansas Mill « 
Elevator Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, last 
week appointed Bruce Crosby, Morri-- 
town, Tenn., traveling sales manager f0" 
the Southeast. Mr. Crosby previous! 
had been engaged in both milling an‘ 
baking. He already has taken up b's 
new duties. 





OGDEN TRADING FLOOR OPENED 
Ocven, Uran.—The Ogden Grain E> 
change trading floor has been reopene: 
as a cash market for Utah and souther! 
Idaho millers and grain buyers, with } 
L. Slack as secretary. H. P. Iverson, 
president of the exchange, has appointe« 

the various committees. 





Miss Anna Reese, New York, has re 
turned to London from a visit to th 
Continent in the interests of her gra! 
business. 
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Old Guard of the New York Flour Trade at 
George Zabriskie’s Palisade Estate 
By W. Quackenbush 
There are no words for tongue or pen 
To depict the change ’twixt now and then, 


For there is no change—or little—when 
Youth remains in the hearts of men. 


month of June the New York Flour 

Club held its first outing, and there 
were a hundred or more in attendance. 
The stage for this event was set upon 
the lovely farm then owned by George 
Zabriskie at Tenafly, N. J. 

Since then many things have happened, 
and a good many who were present at 
this affair have either passed to the 
great beyond or are no longer connected 
with the flour business. There are none 
alive today, however, who do not occa- 
sionally recall this first outing and fre- 
quently laugh over the many funny 
things which occurred, even at this late 
day. And so it happened that in doing 
just this, the gentleman who was such a 
wonderful host on that occasion formed 
a plan to bring together those survivors 
who are still in the flour business. 

Invitations in the form of a reduced 
copy of the Kicker, that lively little pub- 
lication once issued regularly by the New 
York Flour Club, were prepared for 
what Mr. Zabriskie was pleased to call 
staging a “come back” of the flour trade. 
About 60 of the old-timers responded. 
This time the stage was set in a more 
beautiful place, because since the old 
farm was turned over to the government 
during the war and those who occupied 
it seemed to think they were eventually 
to become house wreckers, and so prac- 
ticed for the part, the former Squire of 
Hill Top Farm found it necessary to go 
elsewhere. 

Now he is the master of Cliff Dale, a 
very beautiful estate at the highest point 
of the Palisades of the Hudson, directly 
opposite Yonkers. Here on Tuesday, 
July 12, the “come back” was staged. 
The spacious grounds, beautifully plant- 
ed with shrubs and trees, were hung 
with the flags of all nations, the bright 
bunting lending gayety to the scene as 
the host welcomed his guests. 

In looking over these members of the 
old guard, one who has attempted to 
keep young along with them could not 
see that the 17 intervening years had 
worked much havoc. Save for a wrinkle 
or so here and a slight increase in em- 
bonpoint, no serious changes were no- 
ticeable. Of course a good deal of flour 
dust seemed to have sifted into the hair 
of some, but that might be expected! 

The party made tours of inspection 
around the place, and then sat down 
to luncheon, which was served under the 
trees, and the conversation which went 
*round the board was shot full of “don’t 
you remembers?” 

After luncheon, athletic events were 
scheduled for the amusement of the 
guests. There was a 50-yard run for 
those who thought they could run that 
far, a sack race, a potato race and a 
hammer throwing contest. In these, how- 
ever, there were some slight indications 
that 17 years do make a difference, espe- 
cially when they are added to 25, 35 or 
40, as the case may be. 

Lined up for the 50-yard dash were 
such well-known erstwhile sprinters as 
Frank Hadley, Louis Viviano, George 
Silver, Frank Freeman, Jack Wade and 
a dozen others. Even the host lined up, 
too, but somehow he pulled a tendon in 
his off hind leg and so did not finish 
within shooting distance of the first three, 
who ran like 17 years ago, only slower, 
arriving at the tape in the following or- 
der: Frank Hoey, C. H. Kraeger and 
W. P. Tanner. A good many of the 
others fell down, among them George 
Silver, which showed him as running true 
to form, because he did just that 17 
years ago. 

The next event was a sack race, in 
which all the well-known brands were 
represented and the men who sell them 
Were inside the sacks. Considerable dif- 
ficulty was experienced in getting this 
bunch fairly started. It was finally ac- 
complished with only about half of the 
entrants left at the post. This was called 


G Trent of Ju years ago in the merry 


a “fair” start by the judges, because 
they contended that more might have 
been left. This was won by Frank 
Hoey, with W. P. Burke second and 
Frank Freeman third. As this publica- 
tion gives no free advertising, the names 
of the brands are purposely omitted. 

The potato race which followed was a 
wild scramble, much too wild for the 
chronicler of the event to see exactly 
what did happen, so he contents himself 
with saying that W. P. Tanner was de- 
clared the winner, with Frank Freeman 
and L. G. Bopp the runners up in the 
order named. 

The hammer throwing contest brought 
out about a dozen strong arm artists, 
each getting three trials to see which was 
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lofty tumblers and a few contortionists. 

It was the fifth and final inning which 
brought the big sensation. Mr. Cobb, of 
the Fameless, having by a happy acci- 
dent brought the bat into rather violent 
contact with the ball, started around ‘the 
bases. As he approached second, which 
was presided over by Mr. Tanner, he 
lost his head, or his balance, or some- 
thing. Anyway, he fell down, knocking 
the baseman down with him. As Mr. 
Cobb struck the ground his head jerked 
forward and came in contact with the 
front teeth of Mr. Tanner, who must 
have been laughing,—why we cannot tell, 
—the result being that Mr. Cobb suffered 
an abrasion of the forehead. 

Much excitement prevailed. Mr. Tan- 
ner’s attention was directed to there be- 
ing no rules in baseball providing for 
one player biting another regardless of 
how serious the provocation. Just about 
when a riot in its incipient stages was 
quelled the umpire said he’d call the 
game. 

“Call it anything you like,” said Mr. 
Cobb. “I’m through.” 

A full detailed report of the game, 
inning by inning, cannot be printed, but 





The Winning Baseball Team 


the best. During this event the near-by 
trees suffered a good deal, but no one 
in the audience was injured. One con- 
testant, claiming that there were no defi- 
nite specifications as to the kind of ham- 
mer to be thrown, provided himself with 
a tack-hammer which he threw about 100 
feet, and demanded the prize. The heavy 
one was thrown about 70 feet by Frank 
Hoey (here he is again), several feet 
further than W. P. Tanner or W. P. 
Burke could throw it, so they took sec- 
ond and third places, respectively. 
Hoey’s throw of 70 feet was only 100 
feet short of the world’s record. 

Then the scene shifted to a meadow 
beyond the home grounds, where a base- 
ball diamond had been laid out and 
where, later on, some of those who played 
were to be. Here two picked (not 
pickled) teams, the Nameless and the 
Fameless, fought a hard five innings. 
Billy Burke captained the Fameless, and 
Len. Broenniman the other aggregation. 
T. C. Estee acted as umpire and acted 
just as badly as he had 17 years before. 
Some wondered how such an umpire had 
been allowed to live that long, the only 
answer seeming to be that he had prob- 
ably not umpired any game since 1910. 

These old boys put up quite a remark- 
able game, but we are withholding some 
of the remarks. For three innings the 
score remained a tie, and it is left to 
the reader whether or not the evenness 
of play was because both teams were 
equally good, or otherwise. 

The fact that the umpire sat on a camp 
chair immediately behind the pitcher's 
box gave some of the outfielders an 
idea, and so they spent their time com- 
fortably and undisturbed until the team 
at bat was put out. Replacements due 
to wear and tear were frequent, and at 
one stage of the game it looked as though 
John Ringling, the circus king, and a 
neighbor who resides further north on 
the Palisades could, if he had so desired, 
have picked up one or two ground and 


the score at the finish was Nameless 6, 
Fameless 4. 

After the tired athletes had rested a 
while, dinner was served under the trees 
and was a fitting finish to a perfect day. 

The host had _ overlooked nothing 
which ‘might in the slightest degree add 
to the comfort and pleasure of his guests. 
There were those whose effervescent 
spirits frequently led them into vocal out- 
bursts, and there was much Sweet Ade- 
lining and Stein on the tabling, but it 
was “He’s a jolly good fellow” that 
most frequently startled the inhabitants 
of Yonkers, across the river. 

Where, when or how that expression 
“Let George do it” originated the writer 
knows not, but whoever is responsible 
for it must have had George Zabriskie in 
mind because, when George entertains, 
George does it right. 





The Start of the Sack Race 
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EASTERN SOFT WHEAT MILLS 
FORM EXPORT CORPORATION 


Bauttimmore, Mp., July 18.—(Special 
Telegram)—A number of the leading 
mills of Maryland, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia have formed an organiza- 
tion for the sale of their surplus flour 
abroad, to be known as the American 
Soft Wheat Millers’ Export Corporation. 
They have engaged William T. Harding, 
of New York, as their exclusive repre- 
sentative for export flour, with offices in 
New York. These offices were scheduled 
to open for business today. 

C. H. Dorsey. 





May Exports 


Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of May, 1927, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 











Wheat -—Bushels—. 

To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
BUBETIR secccceee ae. $8en0s.” “bawees 
Azores and Ma- 

deira Islds. .... DE. S22666° ee mees 
ME. 'a.w6-06.6-0 7,583 | rere 
Czechoslovakia .. oe Whevee ““eeaded 
Denmark and 

Faroe Islds. ... 31,952 19,766 59,999 
PO ses660%00 DE ) 4ekneh . shes ae 
PE Sevcecsees 1,481 1,703,189 ° 5 
Germany ........ 60,570 3) | yee 
TY ee Pe. sGeeeel oace-nias 
CD. Se cccenvas 20,117 | eres 
DEEN  Occsccces ae? Sieeek assess 
Irish Free State.. 11,425 265,591 ...... 
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SAMSON sscees e086 a), <“Odb-ee Woares 
Malta, etc. ...... See ee 
Netherlands ..... 115,915 706,652 24,000 
ee 28,920 eee re 
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os eee ys re 
Se GED T..') eecee  cbvievc 
—, arraaee . Serre are 
Turkey (Europe). OE eee 
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PEED. bis bac es 8,777 24,690 140,859 
Newfoundland and 

Labrador ...... een ced,  eaeaee 
Bermuda ........ a ae 1,092 
Barbados ........ nts aa ace Selegaes 
BN ee ie 7,210 
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Other B. W. Ind.. | Serer 338 
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Dominican Rep... 8,628 eo ae 
Dutch W. Indies. as 274 
French W. Indies | , Sra 30 
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Virgin Islands ... DA 4:4:6.0:0:% 644 
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OO eee 151 
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Dutch Guiana ... 
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SN, Sich 6a * RE... id acdake Weweee 
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Ps tsccses CU wedeew) hvvie 
Br. Malaya ..... rv 
CE R66 04 2 es 0-0 23 
Cs <. BM senccea . eeeeve 
OEE Mives cs (SOME eecsee ‘secieee 
Japan, Chosen ... 2,172 181,407 ...... 
DE ctccvce JE ‘eusicns . Chase 
DE Gisestss GME osves<e  enesse 
Philippine Islds.. . 30 
DE AVE VeNEh ete FRE vaslvuee-. dated 
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Totals ........1,098,607 8,959,751 1,515,598 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


With flour prices down 40@50c bbl 
for the week, due to weakness in wheat, 
spring wheat millers have done a little 
more business. Some larger bakers evi- 
dently figured that it would be wise to 
carry over a little old crop flour into the 
new crop year, so they placed orders for 
good-sized lots for shipment within 60 
days. From all accounts, more flour was 
booked last week than for some time. 

No New Crop Business.—There is 
nothing doing thus far for new crop ship- 
ment. Millers and buyers alike are 
marking time. Buyers have been looking 
for a substantial break in southwestern 
prices, because of the possible sympa- 
thetic effect it might have on northwest- 
ern. More interest is being shown in 
new crop spring flour than in recent 
years, and the trade feels, if the crop 
matures in keeping with present pros- 
pects, that this is going to be a spring 
wheat year. Many encouraging letters 
have been received by millers, which lead 
them to believe that, if prices are any- 
where on a parity, northwestern millers 
will do a bigger percentage of the busi- 
ness than for two or three years. 

Larger Output Likely.—Shipping di- 
rections have been very satisfactory, so 
that an increased output may be looked 
for during the next few weeks. Some 
mills that have been idle for months are 
being tuned up ready to start. 

Clears are in good demand and com- 
paratively scarce. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 

Short patent, 98-lb 
cotton 

Standard patent 

Second patent 

Fancy clear, jute*.... 

First clear, jute* 

Second clear, jute*... 

Whole wheat 


Graham, standard .... 
*140-lb jutes. 


July 19 Year ago 
$7.85 @8.05 $9.75 @9.95 
.50@7.80 9.35@9.45 
.30@7.55 9.00@9.20 
.90@7.00 8.60@8.80 
.80@6.45 6.90@7.10 
.50@4.80 3.80@4.60 
-10@7.25 8.45@8.55 
.50@6.70 7.15 @7.30 


SEMOLIN AS 


With cheaper grain, semolinas are ap- 
proximately 50c bbl lower for the week. 
The break, however, has not yet proved 
an incentive to buying. Manufacturers 
are holding back, both for old and new 
crop shipment. Sales last week were 
confined to an occasional car for prorapt 
shipment. If the crop is harvested in 
good condition and premiums decline 
sufficiently, durum millers look forward 
to a heavy run next fall. No. 2 semolina 
is held at 4@4c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, standard semolina and durum 
fancy patent 3%@4c, and No. 3 semolina 
and special grade 3% @3%c. 

In the week ending July 16, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 39,562 
bbls durum products, compared with 43,- 
907, made by nine mills, in the previous 
week. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minnéapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Weekly 
capacity 


Flour 
output 


Pct. 


July 10-16 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 
Two years ago... 
Three years ago. & 
Four years ago.. 
Five years ago... 546,000 318,880 

Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 2,770 bbls last week, 112 
in the previous week, 4,955 a year ago, 
and 3,360 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 





ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly 
capacity 


Flour Pet. 
output of ac- 
bbls tivity 
129,031 4 
168,289 
227,833 
235,037 
251,343 
134,789 
182,632 
Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output— -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 1927 1926 
June 18 72 73,250 224,202 222,407 1,455 1,283 
June 25 71 72,950 213,062 226,967 1,331 754 
July 2 67 71,250 222,215 208,770 2,307 1,196 
July 9 66 70,700 168,289 196,149 6534 722 
July 16 46 46,550 129,031139,665 .. pe 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1926, to 
July 16, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted) : 


July 10-16 

Previous week .. 

Year ago 

Two years ago... 

Three years ago. 

Four years ago.. 

Five years ago... 416,940 


cn Output—, -—Exports—, 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 
Minneapolis ... 9,762 11,085 95 84 
St. Paul 498 502 26 
Duluth-Sup. .. 177 919 ove Pri 
Outside 9,496 10,758 122 86 
MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 
Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 154% were in operation July 19: 
Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 
King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 
Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 


A South, Anchor, Palisade and Phoenix 
mills. 


Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, E, F, G and 
rye mills. 


SOIL SCIENTISTS VISIT MINNEAPOLIS 


Delegates to the first 
congress of soil science, 


international 
representing 


practically every country in Europe, as 
well as Japan and India, spent July 17 
in Minneapolis. They have traveled all 
over the United States and Canada. 
There were about 160 in the party. Aft- 
er luncheon at the Minnesota Union, on 
the University campus, the delegates 
were taken by automobile to the Uni- 
versity’s experimental plots at Coon 
Creek to see the various grains grown 
on the peat and sand soil, and then to 
the agricultural farm at St. Paul. The 
evening was spent at the University, and 
the party left in its special train at mid- 
night for Des Moines, Iowa. 


WOULD ELIMINATE WEED SEEDS 


The Minnesota department of agricul- 
ture is distributing a booklet containing 
the pure seeds act passed by the last 
legislature. The new law is much more 
extensive than the one passed in 1913, 
but its effectiveness will depend upon the 
co-operation given the department by 
the farmers and seed dealers of the state. 
Farmers are counseled not to buy seeds 
that are not properly labeled, while deal- 
ers are asked not to buy farm seeds from 
growers when they contain foul, insep- 
arable seeds. Co-operation of this na- 
ture would eventually lead to the elimi- 
nation of weed seeds. 


NOTES 


W. H. Bliss, the Albany, N. Y., rep- 
resentative of the Big Diamond Mills 
Co., is visiting the home office this week. 


The Linseed By-Products Co., Minne- 
apolis, will open an office in Chicago 
about Aug. 1, with Richard T. Thomas in 
charge. 


A good many interior northwestern 
milling companies are overhauling their 
plants preparatory to the movement of 
the new crop. 

The Crown Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
has arranged with Krause & Franco, 
New York, to represent it in the metro- 
politan district. 


E. J. Zirnheld, of the Zirnheld Flour 
Co., St. Louis, was in Minneapolis last 
week endeavoring to get a line on new 
crop spring wheat flour prices. 


Charles M. Owen, manager of the At- 
wood-Larson Co., grain, Minneapolis, 
died on July 14 and was buried on July 
18. He had been a member of the 
Chamber of Comerce for many years. 

The next meeting of the Northwest 
Shippers’ Advisory Board will be held 
at Valley City, N. D., July 26. This will 








Old Wisconsin Mill Now Farmer-Owned 


T Boscobel, Wis., Main Street is on top of the old mill flume which in early 
A days brought water from Crooked Creek down to the village grist mill. 
When the mill and flume were built, there were only a few families living 


in Boscobel. 


No objections were raised when the miller found it convenient to 


lay the flume under ground past these scattered buildings. The town has had a 


good growth since. 
line of the old flume. 


The business section, as it happened, expanded along the 
Steam power was substituted for waterpower. at the mill 


many years ago, but down beneath the Main Street pavement the wooden 


water carrier is still intact. 


The mill itself has had a varied experience. 


At present it is owned and 


managed as a co-operative enterprise by a company of 125 farmers. Only feed 


brought in from the farms is ground. 


In connection with the mill the farmers 


have a warehouse on a sidetrack near by, where flour and millfeeds are shipped 
in, in car lots. An overhead carrier has been installed between mill and ware- 


house. 


One manager looks after the business of both mill and warehouse. 


Ac- 


cording to him, the business paid the farmers a 12 per cent dividend last year. 


July 20, 1927 


be the last meeting of the board prior 
to the movement of the new crop, so 
that a big attendance is expected. 


C. A. Blood, traffic manager of the Le- 
high Valley Railroad Co., and John 
Duffy, assistant to the president, both of 
New York, were in Minneapolis on July 
14 calling on millers, in company with 
E. J. Henry, Chicago, the western traftic 
manager. 


B. H. Kepner, formerly chief chemisi 
for the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Port Colborne, Ont., is now representing 
an eastern chemical company which man- 
ufactures a product for ridding mills of 
weevil pests. He is at present visiting 
northwestern mills. 


Ralph Dutiel, general agent at Minne- 
apolis for the Ann Arbor Railroad, is 
arranging for the annual outing given bh 
his company to local flour, feed ani 
grain shippers. The party will leave 
Minneapolis on special cars attached {o 
the regular Soo train on July 22, and tie 
two following days will be spent on an 
Ann Arbor car ferry on Lake Michiyian. 


The annual meeting of the South Da- 
kota Wheat Growers’ Association was 
held, July 15-16, at Aberdeen. C. W. 
Gross was re-elected president, and \W. 
R. Woods second vice president. Frank 
Roberts, Hecla, was elected first vice 
president, succeeding E. R. Judy. ‘The 
association’s first five-year contract ex- 
pires with the marketing of the 1927 crop. 
Afterward, coarse grains will be includ- 
ed, 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


A slight improvement in demand for 
flour was noted last week, but not enough 
to indicate any general buying. Some of 
the eastern trade apparently had necessi- 
ties to meet, and the call generally was 
for prompt shipment. Inquiry for de- 
ferred delivery is very light. Wheat 
prices are higher than most buyers think 
they should be. Only old crop quota- 
tions are being made. Shipping direc- 
tions are satisfactory. Clear is very 
scarce, and mills have none to offer. 

Durum flour buying is confined to 
small lots, The declining wheat market 
upsets buyers’ confidence, and the maca- 
roni trade still operates on a reduced 
basis. The prospect of a large durum 
crop is also attracting much attention. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as _re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

July 10-16 925 18 
Previous week 
Year ago 2 
Two years ago 16,320 i4 

Quotations, July 16, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1927 1926 

$7.85@8.10 $10.10@10.25 

Second patent 7.60 @7.85 9.65 @10.05 

First clear, jute.... 6.40@6.65 7.45@ 7.60 

Second clear, jute.. 5.45@5.70 6.20@ 6.45 
NOTES 

H. F. Shepherdson, Donald Bruce and 
P. S. Duff were Minneapolis grain men 
visiting here last week. 

H. M. Stratton, of the Donahue-Strat- 
ton Co., Milwaukee, was in Duluth on 
July 13, coming here from Owen, Wis., 
where he is spending the summer. 

F. G. Carison 


First patent 


GREAT FALLS 


Although bookings were very light last 
week, shipping directions came in frec'y, 
as many buyers are cleaning up old con- 
tracts prior to the beginning of the new 
milling year. Quotations, July 16: first 
patent $8.25 bbl, standard patent $8.15, 
and first clear $6.30. 

* _ 

Fire was recently discovered in tie 
rear end of the John Renier Bakery, 
Scobey, Mont. Quick work prevented its 
spreading to surrounding buildings, but 
the bakery burned. It will be several 
weeks before the plant can be operatcd 
again. 

Watrer F. Brittany. 





A census recently completed reveals 
that on Jan. 1, 1927, there were approx!- 
mately 27,650,267 automobiles in us¢ 
throughout the world. This total in- 
cludes nearly 4,000,000 trucks. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Flour sales last week showed a mod- 
erate increase, apparently due, in part 
at least, to a lower price range, which 
looked attractive to buyers who have 
been waiting for a better basis. On the 
whole, mill prices for flour were reduced 
more than the wheat decline. Very keen 
competitive conditions have developed, 
and mill prices appear to yield 25¢ bbl 
less margin for millers than a year ago. 

Buyers Are Conservative—Regardless 
of price conditions, it is apparent that 
buyers are not disposed to anticipate re- 
quirements. A year ago, mills were sell- 
ing three times their capacity; last week, 
sales probably about equaled capacity of 
mills. A few larger buyers, it is true. 
bought six months’ requirements, but a 
substantial part of the current business 
is against needs; and, so far as millers 
can see, conservative buying is likely to 
rule through the next several weeks. 

Export Business Quiet.—Business for 
foreign shipment is in moderate volume, 
the Continent being the best buyer. Ca- 
bles from there were fairly active last 
week, but with a wide range in prices,— 
$8@8.40, Amsterdam. <A lower ocean 
rate made some business possible which 
could not have been done on the former 
basis. 

Shipping Directions Fair—While mill- 
ers’ experience varies, shipping directions 
generally are not unsatisfactory. Some 
mills are grinding their maximum out- 
put, but many are on reduced time and 
a few are closed, awaiting new wheat. 

Prices Lower.— Mill quotations are 
lower, in a few cases much lower. The 
general range of prices on July 16 was 
well represented by the following quota- 
tions, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, 
f.o.b., Missouri River: short patent, $7.20 
@7.80 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.90@7.30; 
straight, $6.75@7.10; first clear, $5.85@ 
6.10; second clear, $4.50@5.25; low grade, 
$4.40@4.75. 

Production—The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 66 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph and Salina. 
Additional tables give the production 
and activity of principal milling centers 
in the territory. All statistics are com- 
piled from direct mill reports to The 
Northwestern Miller. 


66 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
July 10-16 ...... 348,660 230,311 66 
Previous week .. 348,660 213,837 61 
Year ago ....... 362,760 293,396 80 
Two years ago... 364,710 222,993 61 
Five-year average (same week).... 62 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 58 
KANSAS CITY 
July 10-16 ...... 175,500 128,063 73 
Previous week .. 175,500 118,918 67 
Year ago ....... 151,500 115,282 76 
Two years ago... 151,500 122,706 81 
Five-year average (same week).... 74 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 69 
WICHITA 
vay 10-16........ 62,400 24,666 39 
Previous week .. 62,400 15,641 25 
Year ago ....... 62,400 46,442 74 
Two years ago... 65,700 37,407 57 
ST. JOSEPH 
July 10-16 ...... 47,400 42,19 89 
Previous week .. 47,400 28,817 60 
. ee eae 47,400 50,532 106 
Two years ago... 47,400 27,32 57 
SALINA 
July 10-16 ...... 46,200 34,479 74 
Previous week .. 46,200 25,637 55 
Year ago ....... 35,400 34,139 96 
Two years ago... 46,200 21,046 48 
ATCHISON 
July 10-16 ...... 29,700 25,946 87 
Previous week 29,700 28,031 94 
le ee 29,400 29,296 99 
OMAHA 
July 10-16 ...... 27,300 16,262 59 
evious week .. 27,300 22,158 81 
Year ago ....... 27,300 20,125 73 
Two years ago... 27,300 18,283 71 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales rep- 

resented per cent of capacity as follows: 
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Of the mills reporting, 14 reported do- 
mestic business active, 17 fair, and 30 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
16,067 bbls last week, 16,635 in the pre- 
vious week, 27,691 a year ago and 22,- 
040 two years ago. 


MID-KANSAS COMPANY ANNOUNCES BRANDS 


The Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay 
Center, Kansas, with executive and sales 
offices at Salina, Kansas, has adopted the 
following list of brands: family flours, 
Mid-Kansas Best special short patent, 
Feather Flake short patent, Maid of 
Orleans standard patent; bakery flours, 
Pan Crust special short patent, Wonder- 
sack short patent, Dough Buster straight. 

The Mid-Kansas Milling Co. is owned 
by the same interests as the Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, but is to be 
operated as an independent unit. 


NOTES 


P. D. MeMillan, director, and T. C. 
Roberts, of the production department, 
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of the Washburn Crosby Co., last week 
visited the company’s offices here. 


W. J. Grover, manager of the Excel- 
sior Flour Mills, visited Minneapolis, 
Milwaukee and Chicago last week. 


F. A. Dougherty last week won the 
final match in the spring Kansas City 
millers’ golf tournament, defeating H. E. 
Owens. Mr. Dougherty is connected with 
the Rodney Milling Co. 


George E. Hincke, president of the Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., sailed from 
Hamburg on July 15, America bound. 
He has been traveling in Europe on a 
mixed business and pleasure trip for two 
months and a half. 


C. J. West has joined the sales force 
of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., and is 
now representing it in Illinois, with head- 
quarters at Springfield. Mr. West for- 
merly was sales manager and vice presi- 
dent of the Rosedale Milling Co. 


A. D. and A. B. McKelvy, both on the 
sales force of the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., have returned to their territories 
after a week’s visit at the Kansas City 
office. A, D. McKelvy went to Detroit, 
and his brother, A. B., to Ohio. 


A. H. Hicks, formerly president and 
manager of the Johnston-Hicks Mill Co., 
Altamont, IIl., has been engaged by the 
Kansas Mill & Elevator Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas, to represent it in southern 
Illinois, with headquarters at Altamont. 


George G. Sohlberg, president of the 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
was in Kansas City last week attending 
the quarterly meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Western Millers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. Mrs. Sohlberg ac- 
companied her husband. 


H. M. Bainer, director of the South- 
western Wheat Improvement Associa- 
tion, T. B. Armstrong, assistant inspec- 
tor of the Kansas state grain inspection 
department, and George W. Catts, agri- 
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Old Mill on Indian Creek, Near Kansas City 


(Contentment 


HE ever moving water passing swiftly 
through the race; 


The crunching, crunching, crushing of the 
stones set face to face; 


The miller busy grinding, 

Singing, whistling, always finding 

Music in the rumble, with a smile upon his face. 
For in contentment there is glory 

(And for glory some men die), 

But the gentle, happy miller 

Has more joy than you or I. 
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cultural commissioner of the Kansas 
City Chamber of Commerce, left Kan- 
sas City last week for Osborne, Kansas, 
where they participated in the first of a 
series of wheat festivals. 


SALINA 


Actual sales of flour are limited. Buy- 
ers are watching the market closely, but 
seem to have no confidence in prices. 
The wheat movement through here is 
time of year, farmers having a tendency 
to hold on as long as possible. A much 
better protein content is noticeable in 
shipments from nor h and west of here 
than in this immediate vicinity. There is 
some export demand for flour. Quota- 
tions, July 14, basis Kansas City, cotton 
98’s: short patent, $7.60@7.90 bbl; 95 
per cent, $7.40@7.50; straight, $7.30@ 
7.40. 

NOTES 


R. J. Huesby, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, spent several 
days in Salina last week, going from 
here further west in the state. 

J. J. Vanier, manager of the Western 
Star Mill Co., has been confined to his 
home for several days with thistle poi- 
soning. He will not be able to be on his 
feet for some time, it is thought. 

J. R. Morris, wheat buyer for the In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
spent July 13 in Salina. He left a rep- 


’ resentative, Frank R. Noonan, who will 


remain for some time to buy wheat for 
the company. 

The third annual picnic of the Shella- 
barger Mills & Elevator Co. was held on 
July 16, with 300 in attendance. A fea- 
ture was the showing of moving pictures 
of last year’s picnic. L. C. Shellabarger 
and J. M. Allen, directors from Decatur, 
Ill., were here for the event. C. Rody, 
export manager, was in charge. The an- 
nual meeting of the company was held 
on July 15. 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Mills at Atchison and Leavenworth re- 
port fair bookings. Sales are running 
a little better than capacity. This trade 
comes from a wide source, but consists 
mainly of fill-in orders from jobbers and 
bakers. Flour buyers, in view of the 
government crop report, hesitate before 
booking for future use. Shipping direc- 
tions continue very good and several 
local mills are operating on a seven-day 
schedule. 

Export bids are considerably below a 
working basis, and there is not as much 
interest on the decline as there was pre- 
viously. Flour prices declined sharply, 
and quotations, July 15, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, were: hard wheat short patent $7.40 
@7.55 bbl, straight grade $7@7.25, first 
clear $5.70@5.90; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $6.95@7.30, straight grade $6.65@ 
6.85, first clear $5.90@6.15. 


NOTES 


The new tanks of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. have been completed with the 
exception of some of the top work. Ma- 
chinery will be installed promptly. 

W. H. Hinkle, formerly with the Ar- 
cady Farms Milling Co., Kansas City, 
has accepted a position as sales manager 
for the Blair Elevator Corporation, 
which is building a mixed feed plant. 


HUTCHINSON 


The flour trade showed active interest 
last week, but mill bookings continued 
disappointingly low, owing to a diverg- 
ence of views as to values. Buyers’ ideas 
were low, and less than half capacity 
was sold. Most bookings are for ship- 
ment within 60 days. Mills are nearing 
the end of their run on old wheat, al- 
though some with more than one plant 
will be working on old contracts for the 
rest of July. Very little new flour has 
been shipped yet. Foreign buyers, like 
those of this country, are expecting low- 
er prices, and export business was lack- 
ing. Quotations, July 16, basis cotton 
98’s, Kansas City: short patent, $7.70@8 
bbl; straight, $7.30@7.50; first clear, 
$5.95@6.20. 

NOTES 


H. O. Davis, manager of the Imperial 
Flour Mills Co., Harper, Kansas, is on a 
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business trip through Arkansas, Texas 
and Louisiana. 

H. E. Johnson, of Denver, was here 
last week visiting Hutchinson millers. 

Fernando S. Rivera, a flour importer 
of Porto Rico, visited the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co. last week. 

William Kelly, president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., is expected to 
land this week after several weeks 


abroad. 

R. V. McVay, sales manager for the 
Halstead (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., spent last week calling on the trade 
in southern Missouri and north Arkansas. 


NEBRASKA 


Nebraska mills have thus far done 
very little business in new crop wheat, 
but they expect the new year to be one 
of the most prosperous ever known. 
Buyers have kept out of the market be- 
cause they do not believe in it, but as 
soon as the readjustment now going on 
is completed, business will open up. 

NOTES 

Nebraska wheat last year ran higher 
in protein than ever before. Grain men 
and millers do not expect this year’s crop 
to run quite so high. 

The first new crop winter wheat to 
be sold here arrived July 13. It graded 
No. 1 hard, was heavy and dry, and ran 
moderately high in protein. A car con- 
taining 12.13 per cent protein brought 
$1.38 bu, and one showing 11.05 per cent 
sold at $1.33. 

Leien Leste. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma millers report that sales 
early last week were good, but when the 
government crop report was announced, 
prices broke several points and, conse- 
quently, sales decreased. Prices, July 
14: hard wheat short patent, $7.90 bbl; 
soft wheat short patent, $8.10. 


NOTES 


Don W. Ward, owner of the Wau- 
komis (Okla.) Mill Co., died from a 
heart attack at his home last week. 


Farmers near Enid, Okla., are storing 
a large part of their wheat, waiting for 
an increase in prices, according to C. W. 
Jackson, superintendent of the Southwest 
Terminal Elevator Co., Enid. 


United States—Corn and Oats Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the corn and oats crops of the United States, 
with acreage and yield per acre (area in 
thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 


cr Corn 





Oats 

Yield 
Crop per 
bus acre 
1,349 
1,254 
1,488 


Yield 
Crop 
bus 
2,274 
2,645 
2,917 
2,309 


Acres 
97,638 
99,492 
101,359 
100,863 
104,324 
102,846 
103,740 
101,699 
97,170 
104,467 
116,730 


1927t. 
1926.. 
1925.. 
1924.. 
1923.. 
1922.. 
1921.. 
1920.. 
1919.. 
1918.. 
1917.. 


40,790 


40,359 
44,349 
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1916.. 
1915.. 


1886 


105,296 
106,197 
103,435 
105,820 
107,083 
105,825 
104,035 
98,383 
101,788 
99,931 
96,738 
94,011 
92,232 
88,092 
94,044 
91,350 
83,321 
82,109 
77,722 
80,095 
$1,027 
82,076 
62,582 
72,036 
70,627 
76,205 
71,971 
78,320 
75,673 
72,393 
75,694 


1,456 
1,665 


1876-85* 60.743 1,537 
1866-75* 32,716 


*Average crop per 


970 


tJuly 1 estimate. 


40,996 
38,442 


37,763 
37,548 
35,159 
32,344 
31,837 


28,047 
27,843 
27,638 
28,653 
28,541 
27,365 
26,341 
25,777 
25,730 
27,566 
27,878 
27,024 
27,273 
27,064 
25,582 
26,431 
27,462 
26,998 
25,921 
23,658 
16,797 

9,746 
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year for the period. 





From July 1, 1926, to June 11, 1927, 
imports of wheat into bonded mills in 
the United States for grinding into flour 
for export amounted to 12,996,000 bus. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Flour buying was somewhat erratic 
last week, due to the fluctuations of the 
wheat market. Early in the week the 
market was dull, and on the decline in 
wheat the feeling was weaker. Later, 
an improved demand was noted at re- 
duced prices, with freer sales by some 
mills. Mills generally are holding prices 
firmly in line with the market, but quo- 
tations are still out of line with buyers’ 
ideas, and no bookings of consequence 
are reported. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Business reported 
by mills in this section last week con- 
sisted mainly of soft wheat flour to south- 
ern trade, and demand from that sec- 
tion showed a slight improvement. How- 
ever, active buying of new soft wheat 
flour has not yet materialized, and from 
all indications the southern buyers are 
proceeding cautiously again this year. 
Shipping instructions are satisfactory. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Sales of hard 
wheat flour are still retarded by the fact 
that consumers refuse to pay prevailing 
prices, the decline last week proving in- 
sufficient to arouse their interest. A lit- 
tle business was done in small lots for 
prompt shipment, but the aggregate was 
light for this season of the year. Now 
and then there is a rumor of some mill 
offering to book flour for shipment be- 
yond Jan. 1, but most mills are limiting 
their sales to 90 days’ shipment. 

Export Trade—Some soft wheat flour 
was sold to South America on private 
terms, and several inquiries were re- 
ceived from Latin America. Cabling be- 
tween mills and buyers in the United 
Kingdom and on the Continent is more 
active, and traders are closer together 
on soft straight flour to the United King- 
don, although no business of consequence 
has resulted so far. Local exporters are 
optimistic over the outlook for the year. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, July 16: soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.60@7.10 bbl, straight $6@6.50, 
first clear $5.40@5.85; hard winter short 
patent $6.75@7.15, straight $6.35@6.75, 
first clear $5.50@5.90; spring first pat- 
ent $7.15@7.55, standard patent $6.85@ 
7.05, first clear $6.05@6.35. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Pet. of 
activity 
July 10-16 7 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 

Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St, Louis: 

Output 
bbls 


Pet. of 
activity 
-. 46,700 54 
«+» 49,700 57 

- 27,600 31 

41,600 48 


July 10-16 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 


W. L. Richeson, of the W. L. Richeson 
Co., New Orleans, was a recent visitor in 
St. Louis. 

John O. Ballard, president of the Bal- 
lard-Messmore Grain Co., St. Louis, is 
taking his family to Ogunquit, Maine, 
for a month’s stay. 

Two officials of the Australian govern- 
ment were in St. Louis recently, gather- 
ing information to bear on the inaugura- 
tion of a government barge line on the 
River Murray, the principal river of 
Australia. While here they inspected the 
terminal at the municipal dock and any 
floating equipment of the federal barge 
line that happened to be in port. 

John K. McDowall, Birmingham, Ala., 
has resigned from the Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky., and accepted 


an appointment as sales manager for the 
Aviston (Ill.) Milling Co. He has had 
many years of experience in the sale of 
flour, and enjoys a wide acquaintance 
among flour buyers in the South. The 
Aviston Milling Co. operates a 600-bbl 
mill, manufacturing both hard and soft 
wheat flour. 


At the golf tournament of the St. 
Louis Millers’ Club, held at the North 
Hills Country Club, July 12, first honors 
were won by E. K. Ludington, Jr., of the 
Chase Bag Co., second prize going to 
Herman F. Wright, of the Saxony Mills, 
and the consolation prize to William 
Murdock, manager of the Chase Bag 
Co. Dinner was served in the evening, 
and routine business was transacted. 
Paul M. Marshall, president of the Hall 
Milling Co., was elected to membership. 


NEW ORLEANS 


The first new wheat flour has reached 
New Orleans. The baking trade, how- 
ever, displayed little interest in it, al- 
though the general impression here is 
that buyers will take hold in the near 
future. In the meanwhile, purchases are 
limited to immediate requirements. In 
the export trade, conditions remain quiet, 
with bids too far below the price basis to 
permit business. 

A total of 18,100 200-lb bags was sent 
to the tropics through this port during 
the week ended July 14, according to fig- 
ures supplied by four of the leading 
steamship lines that serve Latin America, 
as follows: 

Munson Line: to Havana, 1,800 bags. 

Standard Fruit &* Steamship Co: 
Ceiba, 29; Vera Cruz, 500; Panama City, 
460; Havana, 700. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: 
Cienfuegos, 250; 
Bluefields, 270. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 2,100; 
Puerto Barrios, 2,681; Santiago, 300; 
Antilla, 100; Kingston, 1,470; Colon, 1,- 
100; Panama City, 1,500; Puerto Limon, 
3,470; Guayaquil, 200. 

Flour prices, on July 14: 
-——Winter—, 
Hard Soft 
$7.95 $9.45 

7.10 7.80 

7.35 8.30 

7.10 8.25 

6.90 7.25 

6.60 6.40 


Tampico, 
Puerto Cortez, 


750; 
420; 


Spring 

Short patent 
95 per cent 
100 per cent 
Cut 
First clear 
Second clear 

Semolina, 


Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended July 14: 


Destination— 
Aalborg 
Alajuela 
Amsterdam ....1,65 


Arroyo 

Bluefields 

Bocas del Toro. 
Bremen 

Cartagena 

Ceiba 

Cienfuegos 

Colon . 
Copenhagen ....4,550 
Cristobal 1 


Guayaquil 
Hamburg 

The government 
dicates a condition 
of 39,900,000 bus. 


quiet on receipt of this report. 


Destination— 
Havana 
Kingston 
Panama 
Ponce 
Randers 
Rotterdam ° 
San Jose .......1, 
San Juan 
Santiago 
Puerto Barrios. .7, 
Puerto Cortez .. 
Puerto Limon .: 
Tampico 
Tela 


City. .!2? 


rice crop report in- 
of 90.9 and a yield 


Trading here was 
The first 


of the new crop was received on July 


13. 


The following figures were posted, 


July 14, at the Board of Trade: 


Receipts— 
Season to July 14 
Same period, 1926 

Sales— 

Season to July 14 
Same period, 1926 


Rough Clean 
sacks pockets 
721,015 1,275,294 
857,362 760,708 


78,376 
72,453 


503,075 
388,919 


FISCAL YEAR EXPORTS 
Figures compiled by the grain division 
of the Board of Trade for the fiscal year 


ended 


June 30 show 


increases in the 


exportation of wheat, oats and rye over 
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the previous fiscal year, but decreases in 

the corn movement. The distribution of 

the movement was as follows, in bushels 

(000’s omitted) : 
Destination— 

Amsterdam 

Antwerp 

Avonmouth 

Bordeaux 

Bremen 

Civita Vecchia .... 

Genoa 

Glasgow 

Hamburg 

Havre 

Liverpool 

Liverpool and Man- 
chester 

London 

Manchester 

Marseilles 

Naples 

Pireus 

Port in Greece ... 

Rotterdam 

Santos 

W. Indies, Central 
America, Mexico 


Rye 


522 


Totals, 
Totals, 
Totals, 
Totals, 
Totals, 


1926-27.. 
1925-26... 
1924-25... 
1923-24. 
1922-23 


9,012 


NOTES 

Adolph Gilster, of the Gilster Milling 
Co., Chester, Ill., was a recent visitor in 
this city. 

Mr. Meisenhelder, of the Meisenhelder 
Milling Co., Palestine, Ill., was a recent 
caller in New Orleans. 

H. L. O’Bannon, of J. S. Waterman 
& Co., who has just returned from a 
business trip in the areas in Mississippi 
and Louisiana that were recently flood- 
ed, reports conditions have improved 
greatly there. 

R. A. Sutrivay. 


MEMPHIS 


It is still difficult to interest flour buy- 
ers in anything except immediate re- 
quirements. <A brief flurry of buying 
forward stuff, chiefly by some of the 
baking trade, did not spread. Most mill 
representatives advise against buying 
freely, and the trade continues to antici- 
pate lower prices. 

Cotton crop conditions are more satis- 
factory in this territory. The rise in 
prices has encouraged a more cheerful 
feeling, but heavy damage by the boll 
weevil would alter prospects for fall 
business which now are regarded as fair- 
ly favorable, except in the flood districts. 

Flour quotations, basis 98's, f.o.b., 
Memphis, in car lots: soft winter short 
patent, $8@8.45 bbl, standard patent 
$7.25@7.50; western soft patent $7.20@ 
7.40, blended 95 per cent patent $7.50; 
spring wheat short patent $8.65@5.80, 
standard patent $8@8.50; hard winter 
short patent (old) $8@8.35, standard 
patent $7.30@7.90. 

NOTES 

Harry Douty, manager of the local 
branch of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
visited several points in Tennessee last 
week. 

John B. Edgar, of the Happy Feed 
Mills, Inc., has been in New York trying 
to interest financiers in the erection of 
a large grain elevator here as part of 
the river shipping facilities. 

R. M. Crommelin, of the Collins Flour 
Mills, Pendleton, Oregon, was here last 
week as the guest of Charles B. Stout, 
president of the Dixie-Portland !}'lour 
Mill Co., en route home from a trip to 
Holland. 

GeorGe WILLIAMSON. 





Corn Exports by Customs Districts 
Exports of corn (bus) from the (Un 
States by customs districts in Apri! 
May, 1927, as reported by the Depa! 
of Commerce (000’s omitted): 
April 
Maine and New Hampshire. 1 
Vermont 1 
St. Lawrence 
Buffalo 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Maryland 
New Orleans 
Galveston 
El Paso 
Arizona 
Los Angeles 
Washington 
Dakota 
Wisconsin 
Michigan 


Duluth-Superior 
Florida 


Totals 
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TORONTO 


There was a moderately good demand 
for flour in Ontario markets last week, 
and sales were slightly in advance of 
the preceding one. Millers say that 
bookings can be regarded as about av- 
erage for midsummer. In sympathy 
with spring wheat prices, flour declined 
10c bbl. Quotations, July 16, for west- 
ern spring wheat flour, delivered in To- 
ronto territory, with comparisons for 
previous week: 


July 16 July 9 
"Sf  Wrererere rere $8.90 $9.00 
 WRPORe TE CTE eee 8.65 8.75 
Second patent ............ 8.40 8.50 
Mxport Patent ...cccccccee 8.20 8.30 
Pirst CIOMTO ..nccescccvece 7.30 7.40 
OW GUAEOE cccccoweccccee 5.60 5.60 
Mecd HOOP .cccoccvesvesce 5.10 5.10 


All per barrel in bags of 98 Ibs, jute, de- 
livered, f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c 
bb! for cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winter Wheat Flour.—With 
the advance of summer, this becomes 
more scarce, and millers have little to 
offer for domestic trade. In common 
with the general weakness in prices, On- 
tario winter wheat flour shows a decline 
of 5@20c bbl. Quotations, July 16: good 
brands of 90 per cent patents in second- 
hand jute bags, $6, Toronto freights; 
Montreal, $6.25@6.35; bulk lots in buy- 
ers’ bags at seaboard for export, $5.90. 

Export Trade.—Business in this de- 
partment is practically at a standstill. 
A nominal amount of trading through 
regular channels is the only feature of 
this market, exporters stating that Ca- 
nadian spring wheat flour prices con- 
tinue out of line. Quotations for July- 
October show a decline of 1s, and a sim- 
ilar one for November shipment. Quo- 
tations, July 16: western spring wheat 
export patents, c.i.f., United Kingdom, 
July to October, inclusive, seaboard load- 
ing, in jute 140’s, 48s 6d per 280 lbs; 
November, 42s 6d. 

Ontario Winters.—Supplies of ofd crop 
wheat are very scarce and, in conse- 
quence, old crop flour is hard to obtain. 
There is an entire lack of demand for 
export, pending the development of har- 
vest in this part of the country. Quo- 
tations to Glasgow and other United 
Kingdom ports, which are entirely nom- 
inal, 39s 64@40s per 280 lbs, in 140-lb 
jJutes, cif., July seaboard loading. 


NOTES 


C. R. Vannatter, of Vannatter & Co., 
Ltd., grain merchants, Toronto, is visit- 
ing in western Canada. 

The Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., last 
week moved its offices from the Domin- 
ion Bank Building to the company’s mill 
premises in West Toronto. 

Herbert A. Telfer, for more than 15 
years general manager of the Telfer Bis- 
cuit Co., Toronto, has joined Stewart, 
McNair & Co., of the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change. 

John McBride, Buffalo, N. Y., former- 
ly well known in the flour milling busi- 
ness of eastern Canada, and now repre- 
senting the Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., called at this ‘office last 
week, 

On the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, grain 
traffic was considerably lighter during 
June last than in the same period last 
year, wheat shipments being less by 
nearly 20,000,000 bus, and other grains 
by over 8,000,000. 

W. J. Norton, Kingston, Jamaica, a 
native business man of considerable 
Standing, was in Toronto last week for 
the purpose of arranging for the han- 
dling and sale of Canadian commodities, 
including flour, in Jamaica. 

Welland Canal officials report that ton- 
nage during June was considerably heav- 
ter than during that month last year. 
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British Mills Injure Canadian Trade 


Toronto, Ont.—In a recent review of the imports of Canadian flour into 
Cardiff and Swansea, the department of trade and commerce at Ottawa gives 


the following interesting statement: 


“For more than 12 months the import flour trade has been laboring under 
peculiarly difficult conditions, produced more particularly by the action of 
United Kingdom milling concerns in selling, for a greater part of the time, 


their products at below the parity of wheat. 


Although quite a large pro- 


portion of the flour delivered by them has been unsatisfactory, from the 
bakers’ point of view, the latter have become accustomed to look at price 
rather than quality and to be able to thrust upon the public bread which, 
although in many cases it is unpalatable and unsatisfactory in other re- 


spects, still is accepted as bread by the public. 
this unsatisfactory flour has been passed along. 


In this way a great deal of 
Good, sound Manitoba 


flours are valued by the more discerning bakers, but they have been tempted 
in many cases, by its relatively low price, to use a larger proportion of the 
port milled article than would otherwise have been the case. Sound Manitoba 
flours have been valued by many who have at times received bad deliveries 
of port milled flours, and it is with such, and with those who wisely use a cer- 
tain proportion of these flours in their mixtures, that the bulk of the trade 
during the past 12 months has been done.” 


Lake of the Woods Co. Golf Tourney 


The employees of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, held 
a golfing competition on July 13 which yielded a lot of pleasure, both to those 


who took part and those who looked on. 


The games were played in the morning over the St. Charles Country Club 
course, and every member of the staff who had ever swung a club, to say 
nothing of some who had not, joined in the play. By noon, when the games 
were all finished, it was found that every divot on the course had been har- 


vested and accounted for, so the players adjourned for lunch. 


This was 


served in the St. Charles Club House, and proved a most delightful affair. 
Every member of the staff not away on vacation was at the table, making 35 


places in all. 


W. J. Breen, western general manager, presided. Afterward 


the prizes were presented. Mr. Nicholson carried off the cup for the lowest 


net score, and Mr. Breen that for the lowest gross. 


Mr. Hastings won a 


special prize for the best score on hidden holes and Mrs. Gunn the trophy 
for the highest aggregate, otherwise called the Booby Prize. 

This ended a very happy sporting and social event, the first of its kind 
ever held by this company. By unanimous voice of those present the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Breen that it be made an annual event was carried. 








Figures for corn, oats and wheat, how- 
ever, show a decline of 3,377, 66,242 and 
23,985 tons, respectively, the increase in 
total tonnage being accounted for by 
heavy shipments of coal. 


WINNIPEG 


The flour trade continues seasonally 
dull, both mills and their customers 
awaiting crop developments. Mills do 
not care to quote forward prices on new 
crop flour, and buyers hope to get their 
requirements more cheaply on an Oc- 
tober or December basis than in July. 
Should July wheat drop below $1.60, it 
might be possible to do a little export 
business for the end of that month and 
the first half of August. 

Once new crop prices are fairly estab- 
lished, millers look for a good demand 
for spring wheat flour. Stocks on hand 
are comparatively small. 

Prices continue unchanged. For de- 
livery between Fort William and the 
western border of Saskatchewan top 
quality patent springs were quoted on 
July 16 at $9.25 bbl, in jutes, seconds 
$8.65, and first clears $7.65. Cottons, 
15c more. 

7 * 

Harvey Streight, of the Brackman- 
Kerr Milling Co., Victoria, B. C., was in 
Winnipeg last week. 


MONTREAL 


All mills agree that spring wheat flour 
business is abnormally quiet. Flour 
prices declined 10c bbl last week and 
this reduction, plus the weakness in 
wheat quotations, encourages buyers to 
withhold purchases beyond their imme- 
diate requirements. The market also con- 
tinues to be influenced by repeated fa- 
vorable crop reports. 

A little more interest was shown last 


week by foreign importers, but there 
were no large sales. 

Quotations, July 15: first patent $8.90 
bbl, patent $8.65, second patent $8.40, 
export patent $8.20; all in jutes, car 
lots, ex-track, Montreal rate points, less 
10c bbl cash discount. 

Conditions in the winter wheat flour 
market are unchanged, there being a 
fair demand at slightly higher prices. 
Quotations, July 15, were $6.50@6.60 
bbl, in secondhand jutes, net cash, ex- 
track, Montreal rate points; small lots, 
60@70c more. 

* . 

Satisfaction has been expressed by Ca- 
nadian business interests on the appoint- 
ment of a Canadian trade commissioner 
at Havana, Cuba, who also will have un- 
der his jurisdiction Colombia, Venezuela 
and other minor markets in that part of 
the world. 


FATE OF MINCE PIE IN BALANCE 


Sixty-one citizens of Kansas have pe- 
titioned the state legislature to enact a 
proposed antimince pie law. ‘The citi- 
zens seem bound on a campaign of re- 
prisal against those who are sponsoring 
an anticigarette law in the legislature. 
The proposed anticigarette law is ex- 
pected to pass, and then, say ‘these citi- 
zens, they will start a great agitation 
against that toothsome delicacy—mince 
pie. 

The petition which these retaliating 
citizens have prepared charges: “when 
children eat mince pie they are subject 
to nightmares, which cause lack of sleep 
and stunt their growth.” That may or 
may not be true of Kansas mince pies, 
but it certainly is not true of all mince 
pies. Again, Kansas mince pies may be 
so delicious the children overeat of this 
delectable dish. At any rate, if children 
overeat, no matter what the food, they 
become subject to sleeplessness and 


























nightmares, so why lay the blame at the 


door of mince pies? Evidently, mince 
pie is a popular dessert in Kansas, other- 
wise it would not be the subject of at- 
tack. 

Legislators would do well to “apply 
the brakes,” for when they begin to dic- 
tate to the people in reference to their 
foodstuffs, they tread dangerous ground. 
—American Independent Baker. 





Canada—Milling in May 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Can- 
ada in May, 1927, as reported by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Total 
WEN ssctecsee 3,355,493 3,303,001 6,658,494 
Pere 355,225 338,771 693,996 
} Cee 21,064 28,363 49,427 
Buckwheat .... 2,661 a60% 2,661 
CO cccvecenccs 132,411 20,049 152,460 
Mixed grain ... 812,719 35,004 847,723 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in May, 
1927: 

Wheat flour, bbls— East West Total 
Manitoba 1 patent. 138,724 205,178 343,902 
Manitoba 2 patent. 160,972 196,649 357,621 
Ont. wint. straight 76,683 76,683 
Bil GURGES 6 ccccues 322,346 267,156 589,502 





Totals, flour .... 698,725 668,983 1,367,708 


Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour ..... 3,644 5,131 8,775 
BD nactadeceedvideses 10,254 11,188 21,442 
Shorts and middlings. 15,664 13,872 29,536 
All other offal........ 2,662 1,661 4,323 
Other cereals, 

lbs— East West Total 
GOGMNOEE occccses 543,115 693,329 1,136,444 
Rolled oats ..... 3,064,640 3,947,316 7,011,956 
Barley, pot and 

Pere 134,330 110,201 244,531 
Corn flour and 

—  —O—e S:BSC,808 = ccvses 2,328,394 
Buckwheat flour. ef: es 42,732 

Total products in months of January, Feb- 
ruary, March and April, 1927 (000’s omit- 


ted): 
Wheat flour, 


bbls— Jan. Feb. Mch. April 
Manitoba 1 patent. 364 281 303 302 
Manitoba 2 patent. 366 309 360 317 
Ont. wint. straight. 80 83 114 57 
Al GtHOPE 2.00086 581 463 581 402 











Totals, flour ....1,391 1,137 1,358 1,078 


Feed, tons— 


Low grade flour... 10 9 10 
BOR oc cccccccccces 22 18 22 17 
Shorts and middl’gs 30 25 29 
All other offal..... 4 4 4 3 
Other cereals, lbs— 
QOtMeOnl) .cccccsces 1,320 1,121 1,337 997 
Rolled oats ....... 7,569 6,590 7,266 5,663 
Barley, pot and 
RP eee 252 316 251 196 


Rye flour and meal P ea% coe rT 
Corn flour and meal 910 2,125 2,081 776 
Buckwheat flour... 188 168 110 61 

Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 
from June 1, 1926, to May 31, 1927, in 
barrels: 





A RPTL eT ereeree ieee 1,646,887 
SU Ree dcecccvesessendosesbevasec 1,228,369 
Fe EFFI TER OT TET eee 1,044,102 
September 1,634,098 
Ooteber ...2..ceee . 2,230,998 
November . 2,089,499 
December .. 1,714,792 
SOMGRTY cc cveccrcccccsccevesceses 1,496,126 
WOE occ ceecoccessoussecaaers 1,231,380 
ee TTT reer ee 1,454,592 
OT Ferrer yr Ter ere 1,154,068 
PSST Terie re ee Cee ere 1,455,461 

.. OP eCererrrert yc; Tree ren 18,380,372 





Canadian Wheat Acreage and Yield 


Estimates of the Canadian spring and 
winter wheat crops, with acreage, as made 
by the dominion bureau of statistics (000's 
omitted in acreage and 000,000's in yield): 


cw——_Acres————._ -— Bushels——, 

Winter Spring Total Wint Spng Total 
1927*. 717 20,633 21,350 20 305 325 
1926.. 880 22,107 22,987 21 385 406 
1925.. 794 21,179 21,973 24 387 411 
1924.. 774 21,281 22,055 22 240 262 
1923.. 816 21,856 22,672 19 455 474 
1922.. 893 21,530 22,423 19 381 400 
1921.. 721 22,540 28,261 16 285 301 
1920.. 814 17,418 18,232 19 244 263 
1919.. 673 18,453 19,126 16 177 193 
. 16,937 17,354 8 181 189 
1917.. 725 14,081 14,756 16 218 234 

*July estimates. 





The net cost of producing an acre of 
wheat in Manitoba in 1923 was $10.03, 
compared with $10.76 in North Dakota 
and Minnesota. 
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The Eat More Bread Campaign 
in the Netherlands 


READ consumption in the Nether- 

lands has consistently decreased 

during the past few years. For 
this there are several causes. During 
1914-18 the poor quality of the average 
loaf created a general dislike for bread 
on the part of the public. Now shorter 
working hours have contributed to the 
decrease, for the workman does not eat 
as frequently or as much as formerly. 
Moreover, the law forbidding the sale 
of fresh bread before 10 o'clock in the 
morning has not stimulated consump- 
tion. People have acquired the habit of 
eating two warm meals daily, instead of 
one, and this is another factor contribut- 
ing to the decline. In general the mode 
of living has brought with it a decrease 
in bread eating. 

Certain groups in Holland, interested 
in bread production and merchandising, 
including bakers, manufacturers of raw 
materials, and the like, have noted this 
decline. ‘They realize that the public’s 
distaste for bread is unfounded. Bread, 
without question, is the best food for 
young and old. From the standpoint of 
economic housekeeping, as well as of 
good dieting, too much stress cannot be 
laid upon increased bread consumption. 
Realizing these facts, these groups are 


considering ways and means of bringing 
the public to understand its error in 
giving preference to more expensive 
foods, and less nutritious ones. 

The Nederlandsche Gist-en Spiritus- 
fabriek, large yeast manufacturer, is 
lending whole-hearted co-operation to 
the campaign. This firm, sometimes 
called “The Dutch Fleischmann,” has 
published neatly printed and illustrated 
pamphlets in colors, which it is distribut- 
ing to bakers through its representatives. 
These booklets call the attention of 
housewives to the food value of bread. 
This firm has also imported bread toast- 
ers from the United States, distributing 
them to its baker customers, who offer 
them for sale to the public, at cost. 

According to a report recently issued 
by the Association of Jewish Bakers, 
Amsterdam, it seems that the govern- 
ment is seriously contemplating the re- 
moval of the restrictions in regard to the 
delivery of rolls, etc., in the early morn- 
ing. The new regulation would permit 
delivery at 7 am. Bakers are of the 
opinion that if this restriction is removed 
it will lead to an increase in bread con- 
sumption and a decrease in unemploy- 
ment in the trade, as the Dutch people 
are very fond of new bread. 








“Eat Bread—the Best Food. It Makes the Children Grow.” 
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Nonpolitical Trade-Unions 


Lonvon, Enc.—As an outcome of the coal strike of last year, a non- 
political trade-union was formed by a socialist member of Parliament, who 


has since been compelled by his party to resign his seat. 


His new union has 


met with astonishing success, and the same scheme is being adopted in other 
parts of the country and even in Scotland, among coal miners. 

Mr. Spencer, the founder of the movement, states that the purpose is 
not to cause strife and promote strikes and disturbances, but the deliberate 
aim is the improvement of the standard of life among the mining community 
and an increase in wages made possible through an expansion in British 


trade. 


He is of the opinion that labor must have some part in ownership, 


and whether this is accomplished by the American method of diffusion of 
capital or by collective ownership has yet to be decided. 

Hitherto the trade-unions have been highly political, and it is a healthy 
sign that large sections of the men are breaking away from their domination. 


The French Budget 


Lonpon, Ene.—A draft of the new French budget has just been issue: 


to members of the finance committee of the French government. 


It is pref- 


aced by a note of warning from M. Poincare, for owing to the stabilization 
of the franc not yet being complete there are many serious problems to be 


faced. 


His estimates in the new budget provide revenue amounting to 42,- 


160,682,651 francs, with expenditure of 41,527,952,171, leaving a surplus of 


632,730,480. 
to more than 200,000,000 francs. 


The surplus is hypothetical, and is not likely actually to amount 








NORWAY’S IMPORTS OF 
FLOUR TO INCREASE 


Osto, Norway.—Since the Storthing 
decided to remove the government mo- 
nopoly on wheat and flour, and allow 
free trading, a committee of flour im- 
porters has been in constant touch with 
the director of the Norwegian govern- 
ment food commission with regard to 
taking over the flour bought by the food 
commission which has not yet arrived in 
Norway. Part of this is in transit and 
part was due to be shipped in June. 

It is understood that the committee 
has come to an agreement upon the price 
that is to be paid by importers for this 
flour, but there still are several matters 
to be discussed regarding free trading. 
From July 1 there will be a duty on im- 
ported grain and flour, which has been 
temporarily fixed at 2.20 kroner per 100 
kilos for grain and 3.80 for wheat flour. 
To this a temporary addition of 50 per 
cent will be made, making the duty on 
wheat 3.30 kroner and on wheat flour 
5.70 per 100 kilos. 

As a measure of equalizing freight 
rates, a fee of 1.10 kroner per 100 kilos 
will be charged for grain, 1.65 for wheat 
flour and 1.85 for rye flour. These 
charges will be added to the above men- 
tioned duty. 

So far it is rather difficult to form an 
opinion regarding the effect of the duty 
on the importation of flour, but some of 
the leading flour importers are of the 
opinion that the importation of wheat 
flour will increase. According to a pre- 
vious proposition in Parliament, the duty 
on wheat was lower, but ultimately it 
was raised and the corresponding duty 
on wheat flour reduced. This, according 
to the opinion of importers, will help 
the importation of flour. 





KAREL HESLENFELD AT WIMBLEDON 
Lonvon, Enc.—Karel Heslenfeld, of 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld, Amsterdam, has 
been in London, and while here was for- 
tunate enough to be given a seat in the 
center court at Wimbledon, famous for 
the tennis tournament, on a day when 
some of the most remarkable tennis ever 
played was seen. He witnessed W. T. 
Tilden’s defeat by Henri Cochet, and 
said it was an amazing performance. 
Mr. Heslenfeld is a keen tennis player 
himself, and is personally acquainted 
with the Dutch champions, Timmer and 
Miss Bouman, who made such a good 
showing at Wimbledon this-year. 


IRISH BISCUIT FIRM 
OPPOSES FLOUR DUTY 


Dusuin, IRELAND. — Some interesting 
evidence was given at a recent sitting of 
the Irish tariff commission by represen- 
tatives of Jacob & Co., Ltd., one of the 
largest biscuit manufacturers in the 
United Kingdom. 

E. J. Phelps, speaking for the firm, 
said that, as far as its business was con- 
cerned, the imposition of a flour tariff 
would be of no benefit. On the con- 
trary, it would place an additional bur- 
den on its trade. It was the only firm 
of buscuit manufacturers in the Irish 
Free State which exported its goods, not 
only to Great Britain but to Ulster and 
oversea in competition with English and 
Scotch manufacturers. 

He informed the commission that the 
company imported two thirds of its flour 
requirements, for the reason that there 
were a large number of biscuits that 
could only be made with flour of English 
manufacture or its equivalent, and the 
flour milled in the east of England gave 
results that that from no other country 
gave. The imposition of a tariff would 
mean that the company would have to 
pay an import duty, as it must continue 
to import flour. 

G. N. Jacobs said that he had had 55 
years’ experience in biscuit manufactur- 
ing. His family had lived all their lives 
in Dublin, and they all had a keen sense 
of civic appreciation and were interested 
in the Irish Free State and in Dublin. 
They also took a keen pride in their 
factory, but if they had to meet more 
impositions by way of a duty on flour 
it would be only a common sense thi'ig, 
from a business point of view, for them 
not to go on under such conditions on 
the home side of the water, and further 
taxation would inevitably force them out 
of business in Dublin. They had a fac- 
tory in Liverpool, and Mr. Jacob stated 
that the Liverpool directors were bring- 
ing considerable pressure to bear 0! 
them to transfer their business to that 
city. However, they were anxious 
keep going in Dublin, if possible. 

Mr. Jacob criticized the proposal of 
the millers’ association, and said he could 
not see any way out of it but to import 
the flour his firm required for the manu- 
facture of its particular class of biscuits, 
even at the increased cost. During the 
evidence it was stated that the firm was 
actually paying higher wages in Dublin 
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The Old Water Mill at Flatford, Where 


N the banks of the River Stour, in the county of Essex, in that 

part of England known as East Anglia, there stands a most in- 

teresting old mill, the Flatford. It originally belonged to Golding 
Constable, the father of John Constable, the famous English landscape 
painter. Golding Constable lived at the village of East Bergholt, on 
the Stour, and owned and operated two water and two wind mills in 
the neighborhood. One of the former was the Flatford, which he in- 
herited from an uncle, and the other was at Dedham. In June, 1776, 
John Constable was born at East Bergholt, in due course was sent 
to the Dedham grammar school, and on leaving school learned the art 
of flour milling, together with his elder brother, Abram, in his father’s 
mills. 

The young miller had a bent for painting, and he and his friend, 
John Dunthorne, a local plumber and glazier, spent all their spare time 
in sketching and painting scenes from the beautiful countryside that 
stretched all around them. As time went on, John Constable’s passion 
for painting increased, and at last he prevailed on his father to allow 
him to go to London and consult John Farrington, a noted landscape 
painter. This led to John Constable studying art in London for a 
time, but he had to return home and again work as a miller with his 
father and brother. Subsequently, he definitely took up painting as a 
profession and became a student at the Royal Academy of Arts, Lon- 
don, and acquired such skill that his pictures are now regarded as 
priceless art treasures and he is known as the father of modern land- 
scape painting. 

His paintings are mostly of the country around his birthplace, and 
some of the most famous have been presented to the National Gallery, 
the Tate Gallery and the South Kensington Museum, London. John 
Constable died at Hampstead, just outside London, where he lived for 
some time, and is buried in Hampstead Cemetery. At his death his 
pictures were sold at auction at very low prices, and during his lifetime 
he made only a very moderate income by his art. It was only later 
that his genius received the homage which was its due. 


¢. 
John Constable Worked as a Youth 


Flatford Mill, which was the scene of his labors as a miller and 
also of one of his most famous pictures, has just been presented to the 
British nation, together with a most picturesque house, known as Willy 
Lott’s cottage, also the scene of one of Constable’s treasured works of 
art, by a former mayor of Ipswich, T. R. Parkington. This is the 
second time that the property has been the object of presentation. 
On the first occasion the donor was Sir Arthur Churchman, a member 
of Parliament, who gave it to the Royal Academy on condition that 
it agree to put it into repair and maintain it. The project attracted a 
good deal of support, and a scheme for building a school of landscape 
study in the vicinity of the mill was discussed, but £27,000 would have 
been required to carry it out under the provisions of the gift, which 
was not forthcoming, so the property in the end reverted to its owner 
and was sold at auction. 

It is, therefore, a remarkable coincidence that its new owner should 
recognize its value as a national treasure, and not only make it a gift 
to his countrymen, but also restore the buildings, convert the mill into-> 
a studio and provide sufficient endowment to enable the property to 
continue to be used for artistic purposes. The studio and large rooms 
at the mill, when opened, will be for the free use of artists on all 
occasions. Whether the proposed school will ever be built is another 
question, as there is no fund at present which could be devoted to the 
purpose. 

Willy Lott’s cottage is very interesting—to some even more so than 
the mill. It was built in the beginning of the seventeenth century, and 
contains eight rooms and two attics, decorated generously with old 
oak. Willy Lott was a small farmer, who was born in the house and 
lived there for over 80 years, and little did he think that his name 
would go down to posterity through his association with the house and 
its place in the world of art. The cottage appears in Constable’s pic- 
ture entitled “The Valley Farm,” which hangs in the Tate Gallery, 
and also in “The Haywain,” in South Kensington Museum. 

L. F. Broekman. 




































than in Liverpool, a fact not generally 
known. 

The flour used by this firm for the 
Manufacture of its biscuits closely re- 
sembles Canadian soft winter wheat flour, 
of which considerable quantities used to 
be imported in former days, both in the 
north and .south of Ireland, for biscuit 
Manufacturing only. English flour, from 
English native wheat, has now practical- 
ly ousted Canadian. Recently, however, 
there has been more inquiry for Cana- 
dian soft winter flours, and importers in 
Belfast and the north -of Ireland are 
bringing in more of this than for some 
ime, 





CONSIDERS EXPORT OUTLOOK POOR 
Lonpon, Ene.—George. E. Hincke, 


president of the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City, has returned to Lon- 
don after an extended visit to.the Con- 





tinent. Mr. Hincke made a very careful 
study of the prospects for export busi- 
ness in central Europe and says that, 
owing to the continual increase in dis- 
criminating tariffs which are being im- 
posed on foreign flour, the outlook is not 
very encouraging. 





TREATING FLOUR BY HEAT 


In a news item on page 158 of last 
week’s issue of The Northwestern Miller 
announcing the discovery by Dr. D. W. 
Kent-Jones of a new process for im- 
proving flour by the use of heat, an error 
was made in stating the amount of heat 
treated flour that it was necessary to 
add. It is claimed that the addition of 
-7 per cent of the Kent-Jones flour is 
sufficient to effect the improvement. The 
decimal point was unfortunately omitted 
in reporting this statement. The cor- 





rect figure appears in the full text of a 
paper by Dr. Kent-Jones, published on 
pages 159 and 160 of the same issue. 





HOVIS, LTD., ENGLISH MILL, 
HAS SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


Lonpon, Enc.—The report of Hovis, 
Ltd., Macclesfield and London, shows the 
company to have had another very suc- 
cessful year, as it has been able to pay 
a dividend of 10 per cent with a 24% per 
cent bonus, both subject to income tax. 
It has been a year of difficulty, owing 
to the general strike and the coal strike, 
but the divisible profits showed an in- 
crease of £3,000 over those for last year, 
while £20,000 have been added. 

At the general meeting of the com- 
pany it was stated that Hovis bread was 


now sold in Canada, a new field, and in 


course of time it was hoped that “Hovis” 
would become an empire word. Hovis 
bread is already well known in South 
Africa. The more the quality of the 
bread was inquired into, the more the 
company was Satisfied, and the latest re- 
ports from scientists who had been en- 
gaged for years in testing the qualities 
of the flour and bread showed the vita- 
min content of Hovis could be written as 
vitamin B. 

It was further stated at the meeting 
that the company was in negotiation with 
Humphries & Bobbett, Ltd., millers of 
Bristol, in respect to acquiring its plant, 
and the new venture would probably re- 
quire an outlay of £70,000. However, it 
had long been felt that a convenient cen- 
ter in the west of England was needed, 
and from past experience a mill in a 
central locality meant a large increase in 
the sales of Hovis. 
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TOLEDO 


End-of-the-crop conditions prevailed. 
Business on the old crop is nearly over, 
and the trade has not got fairly started 
on the new, although a small amount of 
new crop flour has been sold. Last week, 
for the first time this year, new crop 
flours were quoted as well as old, both 
prices being the same. 

This absence of any material differ- 
ence between the price of old and new 
flour may have some effect in keeping 
new crop bookings on a sane and proper 
level. Nobody apparently expects the 
same rush of business at harvest as was 
the case last year. It is anticipated that 
there may be some holding off to see 
whether prices may work a little lower 
under the influence of the crop move- 
ment. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, July 15, at $6.50@ 
6.60 bbl, for both old and new crop, and 
local springs at $7.60, in 98's, f.o.b., To- 
ledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 50,- 
500 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Output Pet. of 
bbls activity 
43,500 86 
Previous week 28,500 56 
GS. pose ste scsscevsss Se 63% 
Two years ago ........... 31,800 66 
Three years ago .......... 25,800 56 


July 10-16 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Pet. 
capacity of ac- 


Flour 
output 
bbls 
23,530 
23,924 
9,400 
2,670 
6,211 


July 10-16 

Previous week .... 55,500 

Year ago ........- 36,900 1 

Two years ago..... 54,300 3 

Three years ago...104,760 5 
NOTES 


The Tusto Toast Co. announces a 
change in its name to the Henry Lauhoff 
Cereal Mills, Detroit, Mich. 


O. B. Grosvenor, who represents the 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and the Monarch Milling Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., in Ohio, was in Toledo re- 
cently. 

ik. R. McClure, until recently engaged 
in the flour brokerage business at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, has arranged to become 
direct representative in Ohio and West 
Virginia for the Wilson (Kansas) Flour 
Mills. He has discontinued his broker- 
age business. 

The Kieser Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
has taken over the plant and business of 
the Weber Milling Co., which is adapt- 
able to the manufacture of molasses 
feed. With its additional capacity it 
gives the company an output of 20 cars 
per day, storage capacity for bulk grains 
of 425,000 bus and sacked feed storage 
of 150 cars. There is to be no change in 
management, and the Weber Milling Co. 
will be liquidated. 


ATLANTA 


No changes were noted in the flour 
market here last week, brokers stating 
that bakers and jobbers are still keep- 
ing close to current needs. Inquiry, how- 
ever, continues quite active, and brokers 
believe there will be a substantial im- 
provement in sales before the end of 
July, as stocks in this district are the 
lowest they have been for several months. 
Conservative new crop buying is likely to 
continue unless there should be a ma- 
terial decline in prices. Shipping direc- 
tions are inactive, as mills have few old 
contracts left to be taken care of. 

Quotations, July 15, f.o.b., Atlanta, 


basis 98-lb cottons: hard winter short 
patent (new crop) $7.90@8.30 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $7.50@7.90, straight patent 
$7.30@7.70; soft winter short patent 
(new crop) $8.50@8.90, fancy patent $8 
@840, standard patent $7.50@7.90; 
spring wheat short patent (old crop) $9 
@9A0, standard patent $8.65@9.15, 
straight patent $8.50@9; Utah, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington soft white wheat 
flour, old crop, $8@8.50. 


NOTES 


W. E. Steakley, Atlanta broker, has 
returned from a trip through eastern 
Tennessee, during which he visited mills 
at Chattanooga, Knoxville and _ else- 
where. 


Theodore Nathan, who traveled in the 
Southeast some years ago for the Arkan- 
sas City (Kansas) Milling Co., recently 
joined the Rea Patterson Milling Co., 
Coffeyville, Kansas, as southeastern rep- 
resentative, with headquarters in At- 
lanta. 


Grant E. Laflin, sales manager for the 
Indian Milling Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
while in Atlanta last week stated that 
the company had started production in 
the new feed unit recently constructed, 
with an initial capacity of four cars 
daily. Haroip F. Popwaskt. 


NORFOLK 


Activity in the flour trade was fairly 
brisk last week, with old flours said to be 
scarce and new ones not yet in the mar- 
ket to any extent. Brokers report that 
inquiries are coming in steadily, and 
some say that they are unable to get 
flour to fill immediate orders. Prices 
were fairly stable. Quotations, July 15: 
northwestern spring patents $8.50@8.85 
bbl, second patents $8.15@8.40; Kansas 
top patents $8.20@8.50, second patents 
$7.80@8.10; top winter patents $7.10@ 
7.50, second patents $6.85@7.10; Virginia 
and Maryland straights, $6.40@6.50. 


Josepn A. Lesuir, Jr. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


If inquiries were orders, the millers 
here might ride, to paraphrase Mother 
Goose; the volume is increasing, but or- 
ders appear stationary. Many buyers 
declare they will not buy if they can 
avoid it while prices are at the present 
levels. This seems satisfactory with 
millers, for they make no effort to force 
sales, the result being a steady price 
level. 

In the soft wheat flour market, buy- 
ers and millers seem at loggerheads. 
The former are shopping around in an 
effort to beat down prices, but millers 
insist that no concessions will be made. 
The tendency is to watch and wait, each 
side being hopeful. 

Buyers of hard wheat flour are nib- 
bling. Millers are not quoting new crop 
prices. Some few orders for 90-day ship- 
ment have been reported, but the volume 
is small. 

Inquiries also are being received from 
exporters. They have adopted the same 
attitude as all others, and few sales are 
reported. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Indianapolis, 
July 16: soft winter short patent $6.60@ 























EPwa RD McDANIEL, who has been connected with the National 

Milling Co., Toledo, for the past 15 years, has arranged to rep- 
resent the Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, giving particular attention 
to the development of bakery trade, in which he has always spe- 
cialized. Before going with the National company he was connected 
with the Washburn Crosby Co. for several years, at one time being 
manager of the branch office at Toledo. 
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7 bbl, straight $6.25@6.50, first clear 
$5.50@6; hard winter short patents $7@ 
7.50, straight $6.50@6.90, first clear $5.50 
@6; spring first patent $7.25@7.75, 
standard patent $7@7.25, first clear 
$6.10@6.40. 


* #* 


Following the recent summer session 
of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion at Syracuse, Ind., officials of the 
organization announced that the associa- 
tion plans to study problems relative to 
selecting, raising, receiving, shipping and 
marketing grain. The business session 
will be held next January at the offices 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, at 
which time officers will be elected. 


NASHVILLE 


Southeastern buyers were coming into 
the market last year at this time with 
liberal orders for new wheat flour. Last 
week there was only a light volume of 
business, purchases being made almost 
entirely for current needs. 

Flour buyers are manifesting little in- 
terest in new crop flour at present prices. 
A few contracts were booked last week 
for delivery within 60 days, but the bulk 
of business was for immediate and 
prompt shipment. Mills have not pressed 
forward business, and new wheat flour 
is only a shade below old crop. Conces- 
sions of 10@20c could probably be ob- 
tained. 

Only a small quantity of new wheat 
has been moved thus far, and this doubt- 
less contributes greatly to delaying busi- 
ness. Mills still have a moderate volume 
of unfilled contracts on their books. 
Stocks are low. 

Flour prices remain steady. Quota- 
tions, July 16: best soft winter short pat- 
ent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River sta- 
tions, $8.65@8.90 bbl; standard patent, 
$7.65@7.90; straights, $7.40@7.65; first 
clears, $6.50@7. 

Rehandlers report a fair demand for 
Minnesota and western flours. Increased 
business is expected, as new crop flour 
reaches a settled basis. Quotations, July 
16: spring wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, 
delivered at Nashville, $8.25@8.75 bbl; 
standard patent, 30@60c less; hard win- 
ter wheat short patent, $7.75@8.25; 
standard patent, 30@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls __ tivity 

62,630 42.2 

67,078 65.3 

52,782 34.6 

104,043 58.7 
72,418 10.5 


JouHn LeEtpPer. 


EVANSVILLE 


Mills at Evansville continued active 
last week on new orders. With 60 per 
cent of the new wheat threshed, the vol- 
ume of business in this territory has 
reached a new level for the season. Quo- 
tations, July 16, for soft winter wheat 
flour, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb sacks, car- 
load lots: best patent, $8 bbl; first pat- 
ent, $7.50; straights, $7; first clears, in 
jutes, $6.50; second clears, $6.25. 


July 10-16 

Previous week .. 

Year ago 154,020 
Two years ago... 151,320 
Three years ago. 178,620 





Registered Flour Brands 











Snow Flake; Hauck Milling Co., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo; wheat flour. Use claimed since 
prior to Aug. 7, 1866. 

Ladies Aid; Harlon Milling Co., Bardwell, 
Ky; plain and self-rising soft wheat flour. 
Use claimed since 1910. 

Small girl carrying a loaf of bread, 2nd 
feeding a turkey; Southwestern Milling ©o., 
Inc., New York, N. Y; wheat flour. Use 
claimed since 1907. 

“Big Jo’’; Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wa- 
basha, Minn; wheat flour. Use claimed since 
about Jan. 1, 1900. 





According to the dominion bureau of 
statistics, 62 per cent of Canadian fam- 
ilies owned their homes in 1921, when 
the last general census was taken. The 
total number of home owners at that 
time was 1,289,150 out of 2,001,512 fam- 
ilies; the remaining 762,362 occupied 
rented quarters. Of the 1,023,736 fam- 
ilies living in cities and towns, 46 per 
cent were home owners; of the 977,776 
residing in rural districts, 78 per cent 
owned their homes. 
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CHICAGO 


Buyers in this market have adopted 
a waiting policy as regards new crop 
flour, and sales last week were exceed- 
ingly few. For several weeks price levels 
have been considered too high, and when 
the market started downward last week, 
buyers concluded that a big break had 
started. More definite information about 
the quality of the new flour also is re- 
quired before buyers will enter into any 
big contracts, and only a few samples 
have been received here yet. 

Spring Wheat Flour. — Buying of 
spring wheat brands last week consisted 
of moderate bookings for filling in pur- 
poses until the new crop becomes avail- 
able. Mill representatives say it is im- 
possible to interest the trade in more 
than current needs. Jobbers report a 
very quiet business with the retail trade, 
which is feeling the effects of the large 
exodus of Chicagoans to summer resorts. 
Shipping directions are fair. 

Hard Winter Flour—Most mill repre- 
sentatives say that demand for new crop 
southwestern flour was quiet last week. 
A few sales of 500 to 1,500 bbls for 
August-September shipment were made, 
but buyers are waiting for prices to go 
lower. Practically all mills are now 
quoting new crop flour, and prices have 
declined. 

Soft Winter Flour—New crop prices 
are appearing, but sales have been few 
and widely scattered. No one seems dis- 
posed to take hold of new crop yet. A 
few sales of old crop to fill in were made 
last week, but none were for more than 
500 bbls. 

Flour Prices.— Nominal quotations, 
July 16, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $7.25@7.80 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7@7.35, first clear $6.20@6.60, sec- 
ond clear $4.60@4.95; new crop hard 
winter short patent $6.70@7.25, 95 per 
cent patent $6.40@7.10, straight $6.20@ 
6.70, first clear $5.60@6; new crop soft 
winter short patent $6.70@6.90, standard 
patent $6.40@6.70, straight $6.25@6.45, 
first clear $5.75@5.90. 

Duruwm.—There has been no change in 
semolinas, except for a slight drop in 
prices. Demand continues extremely 
quiet, and sales consist of scattered 
small lots to manufacturers whose stocks 
are low. Buyers are holding off for 
lower prices. No. 2 semolina was quoted, 
July 16, at 4%4c lb, bulk; standard semo- 
lina, 4c; No. 3 semolina, 3%c; durum 
patent, 334¢; special grade, 3%c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BOly WBE. pcccccvcceveces 36,000 90 
Previous week .........++.+ 30,000 75 
BORP GOS oc vecccsvecescece 39,000 97 
Two years a@gO .........5. 36,000 90 


NOTES 


B. N. Lathrop, millers’ agent, last 
week called on the trade in Indiana. 


John W. Eckhart, of John W. Eckhart 
& Co., made a short business trip to 
Michigan last week. 


G. F. Butt, vice president of the John 
S. Metcalf Co., elevator engineers and 
builders, has returned from a business 
trip to Texas. 

R. M. Crommelin, of the Collins Flour 
Mills, Pendleton, Oregon, was in Chicago 
on July 18. He was returning from a 
trip to Holland. 

Fred A. Hamilton, local semolina rep- 
resentative of the Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Milling Co., has returned from a week’s 
visit to Ohio markets. 

M. P. Fuller, sales manager for Ev- 
erett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneapolis, 
visited the office of C. W. Dilworth, his 
company’s Chicago representative, last 


week, Mr. Fuller was on his way east 
on business. 


L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, spent several 
days in this market last week. He was 
returning home from Minneapolis. 


Kenneth S. Templeton, of James S. 
Templeton’s Sons, grain, attended the 
meeting of the Michigan Millers’ Asso- 
ciation at Lansing on July 15. Wallace 
Templeton, of this concern, returned 
July 11 from his vacation. 


Ira B. Johnston, Chicago representa- 
tive of the International Milling Co., is 
now a member of the Hole-in-One Club. 
On July 12 he played the twelfth hole on 
the Park Ridge course, 135 yards, in one, 
and is the second member of the flour 
trade here who has accomplished this 
feat, the other being Walter S. Johnson, 
of W. S. Johnson & Co. 


MILWAUKEE 


Customers of northwestern mills 
showed no interest in new crop flour last 
week and, consequently, quotations con- 
tinue to be confined solely to old crop 
flour. Prices dropped 10c, but this failed 
to stimulate trade. Shipping directions 
are fair, and old contracts are likely to 
be disposed of before there is much in- 
terest displayed in new crop flour. Quo- 
tations, July 16: fancy city brands hard 
spring wheat patents $7.85@7.95 bbl, 
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straight $7.55@7.65, first clear $6.65@7, 
and second clear $4.70@5.05 in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 
Some new crop flour from the South- 
west is being taken here, but nothing is 
being booked beyond 90 days. Old con- 
tracts in the Kansas patent market are 
pretty generally cleaned up. Quotations 
for the week show that a discount of 
20c is still being given on new crop flour. 
Quotations, July 16: hard winter wheat 
patent $7.20@7.45 bbl, straight $7@7.20, 
and first clear $5.65@6.10, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 
NOTES 


A. A. Bergeron is erecting an elevator 
at Rice Lake, Wis. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. has let 
a contract for a new two-story office 
building to be erected at 1 Reed Street, 
Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee’s trade in grain futures for 
the first half of this year shows a heavy 
increase over the same period a year ago 
and in 1925. 


An approximate increase of one third 
in the number of cars of grain received 
in Milwaukee during June of this year 
over those received in the same month 
last year is reported by the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The Gifford Grain Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, is to be represented on the Mil- 
waukee exchange by H. H. Peterson, of 
the L. Barlett & Son Grain Co., Mil- 
waukee, by permission of the directors 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 


The Rialto and Kinnickinnic elevators, 
Milwaukee, have been declared “regular,” 
beginning Aug. 1, for the storage of 
grain and flaxseed to the capacity of 
200,000 bus. They have been designated 
as storage houses for 1,000,000 bus each. 


A. E. Bush, who was in the grain 
business in Milwaukee for himself a few 
years ago, has returned to the exchange 
at Milwaukee, taking the position with 
the Cargill Grain Co. left vacant by 
Wayne L. Norby, transferred to Toledo, 
Ohio. 








Two Schools of Sales Management 
By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


N the gradual evolution of the milling 
] business, and, for that matter, in 

nearly all other lines of industry, two 
distinctive schools of sales management 
have been developed. Although their pur- 
pose, the selling of flour, is the same, all 
similarity ends there. The sales prob- 
lems that must be solved are identical, 
but the methods employed by the two 
systems are totally dissimilar. 

The one school operates very much 
like an efficient war department. There is 
little or no personality in the business. A 
salesman is employed, given a certain 
amount of schooling at the mill, told the 
volume of flour he is expected to sell, 
sent out into a territory, and shortly 
afterward is discharged if he has not sold 
the volume stipulated. This is the same 
principle as that by which soldiers are 
ordered to capture an enemy stronghold. 
Either they take the position or they are 
killed. 

The other system of sales direction 
uses much care in the selection of repre- 
sentatives, gives them ample schooling at 
the mill and all other possible assistance 
toward success, and guards them against 
failure after they are sent out into their 
territories. 

Immediately after the employment of a 
salesman the first difference in the two 
systems is encountered. The militant sales 
manager does not believe in long school- 
ing periods. After the customary investi- 
gation of a prospective salesman’s repu- 
tation and past record, he is, providing 
he has been favorably passed upon in 
these two respects, introduced to the 
flour he is to sell, and sent out on the 
road. If he meets the quota established 
for him, and this is usually high enough, 
well and good. He can remain with the 
mill, at least for a while. This school 
believes that the road is, after all, the 
best training ground, and likewise the 
place where the salesman’s ability can 
best be judged. 

No doubt this method does, at times, 
develop remarkably capable salesmen, 





fondly termed by some as supersalesmen, 
but the turnover of representatives is ap- 
pallingly high. 

As the opposite to the foregoing 
method, there is the type of sales man- 
ager who proceeds slowly and cautiously 
before employing a man. He studies at 
length the characteristics of an applicant 
for a sales position, and first is convinced 
in his own mind that the prospective 
salesman is particularly well qualified for 
the undertaking. Next, he will see that 
the man spends enough time at the mill 
to become thoroughly familiar with all 
the details and ramifications of the flour 
he is to sell. 

This system may not produce seasoned, 
hardy salesmen as quickly as does the 
belligerent one, but it does result in a 
much lower turnover among sales repre- 
sentatives. 

The warlike sales manager commands 
his forces by a rule of “must.” The new 
salesman is told he “must” sell so many 
barrels of flour in a certain length of 
time, or he will be discharged. The com- 
pany sets its total sales quota for a new 
year ten per cent higher than for the 
preceding one, and each salesman is told 
that he “must” increase the volume of his 
business by that amount, or step out of 
the organization. He is working with the 
perpetual knowledge that a slip in his 
sales, regardless of reasons, will cost him 
his position. 

He “must” reach the quota set for him. 
And unless the mill has an exceptionally 
capable credit department, it probably 
will find that the salesman has obtained 
sufficient volume to meet his quota, but 
when the time comes to call for shipping 
instructions a different and sadder story 
will be told. 

The sales manager of the other school 
likewise establishes quotas for his sales- 
men, and expects them to be met. But he 
goes about his end of the work as an 
assistant to his men, rather than a dic- 
tator. And his salesmen usually meet 
their quotas just as well as those who 
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“must,” for guidance and assistance have 
proved themselves to be greater factors 
in a sales manager’s success than the rule 
of “must.” 

Likewise in the matter of information 
passed on to new salesmen do the two 
types of sales management differ widely. 
The imperialist employs a salesman, tells 
him what he is to sell, advises him of the 
boundaries of his territory, and sends 
him forth. He gives him only superficial 
information about his territory, evidently 
believing that the exercise gained from a 
complete canvass of every nook and cor- 
ner of the district will be beneficial to 
the salesman and the mill’s business. Nor 
does this sales manager give the new 
salesman much information about the in- 
dividual bakers and jobbers in his dis- 
trict. The thought here seems to be that 
experience is the best teacher, and that 
a salesman encountering the eccentrici- 
ties of his prospective customers, with no 
advance information, will use his own in- 
genuity to the best advantage and de- 
velop individual methods for selling each 
baker and jobber. 

On the other hand the sales manager 
who sends a man to a territory with the 
firm belief that he will be successful 
leaves no stone unturned to provide him 
with advance data about the conditions 
he will encounter. This sales manager 
provides the new salesman with a com- 
plete list of all bakers and other flour 
buyers in the territory. Likewise, what- 
ever information the mill has about the 
individual buyers is also passed on to 
the new salesman. This sales director is 
working on the theory that a new man in 
a territory cannot know too much about 
the conditions he will encounter. 

Finally, the sales manager who rules 
his organization in a thoroughly cold- 
blooded manner is constantly on -guard 
against his salesmen striking up per- 
sonal friendships with any of their cus- 
tomers. He fears that, under such con- 
ditions, the salesmen may talk of subjects 
other than the flour they are selling and 
that, because of this friendship, they will 


accept “no” as an answer from a cus- 


tomer more readily than if they were on 
an impersonal basis with their trade. 
The sales manager of the other school 
looks with favor upon the establishment 
of friendships of the right kind between 
his salesmen and their buyers. He real- 
izes that the salesman who is the friend 
of the baker will get a hearing when the 
less well-known representative will get 
no farther than the counter in the store. 
He also knows that most flour is bought 
in the baker’s shop and at the jobber’s 
desk, and not across the sales counter. 
Perhaps some of the foregoing com- 
parisons are slightly extreme, but never- 
theless they are indicative of the two 
types of sales management which have 
been developed by modern business con- 
ditions. There are, no doubt, objection- 
able features in both systems, and some 
principles in the one that could profit- 
ably be copied by the other. But, after 
all, business is not war; it is competition, 
and competition of the keenest sort. Per- 
sonality and personal relations still are 
powerful sales factors. The sales man- 
ager who endeavors to make his organi- 
zation as mechanically perfect as a fine 
motor may be destroyed in his own ma- 
chinery, while the one who realizes that 
business is a matter of personal contact, 
will find his men meeting their quotas, 
and his sales growing satisfactorily. 





Exports by Customs Districts 


Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 
(bbls) from the United States by customs 
districts in April and May, 1927, as reported 
by the Department of Commerce (000’s 
omitted): 

7-—April— ——May—, 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 
Massachusetts ... ° 2 1 


HOW TOF .cccees 1,019 417 646 375 
Philadelphia ..... 375 21 280 30 
Maryland ........ 928 24 590 43 
i> .. reer 132 20 426 14 
2, ere eReTee eee 3 eve 2 
BEOMEED wcaye daceas nike 7 120 8 
New Orleans ..... 568 169 986 221 
re eee 1 56 6 
Galveston ........ 2,857 148 1,628 127 
San Antonio ..... 35 eas 13 eee 
Los Angeles ..... 5 1 ons eee 
San Francisco ... 14 20 13 16 
GOGO Sec cizccccs 1,483 62 1,244 61 
Washington ...... 368 126 252 190 
Duluth-Superior... 3,355 -+- 2,042 ese 
Michigam ........ 40 2 1 1 
oo Ae 83 ar 56 ses 
Porte Mice ....... eee 2 eee 2 
Wisconsin ........ oie'e ban 85 ine 
po eer i's — §22 











BOTAN .vvcvesecs 11,263 1,016 8,960 1,099 
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The local flour market is unusually 
quiet for this time of year. Sales of 
new crop flour, which ordinarily are the 
feature during July, are not forthcom- 
ing in any volume. Buyers seem afraid 
of the market and uncertain of the qual- 
ity of the flour. However, since all 
stocks, whether in bakers’ or jobbers’ 
hands, are small, it is not expected that 
this policy can continue indefinitely. 
While the trade is not anxious to re- 
peat the difficulties experienced last 
year, with contracts booked too far 
ahead, it expects better buying than has 
recently taken place. 

Some Betterment Noted—A slight im- 
provement seems noticeable all the time. 
On springs, this is chiefly to cover a 
buyer on old flour until the new comes 
in, but on hard winters it was reported 
that one of the large bakers had taken 
50,000 bbls at $6.75, and that at this 
price, although purchased from the mill 
direct, the flour carried brokerage. Most 
prices, ranged $7.10@7.40, although 
some were reported as low as $6.80, and 
others as high as $7.60. New crop 
springs were entirely in line with old 
flours, and no interest has been shown 
in them. 

Soft winters were very hard to get, 
as few mills had any to offer. Sales of 
new crop flours from Pennsylvania were 
reported at $6.10@6.15 in limited quan- 
tity. 

Export business was without feature 
either on Canadian or United States 
flours. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, July 16, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $7.75@8.25 
bbl, standard patents $7.40@7.65, clears 
$7@7.30, high glutens and Montanas $8 
@8.15; hard winter short patents $7.35 
@7.85, straights $7@7.40; soft winter 
straights (old), $6.60@7. 


OLD FLOUR FIRM RETIRES 


An old flour business, for the last few 
years conducted by Richard L. Sweet, 
is about to be dissolved as the result of 
Mr. Sweet’s taking the position of su- 
perintendent of the New York Produce 
Exchange Building. The company was 
originally established in 1841 by G. B. 
and C. J. Daniels, who in 1870 were 
succeeded by Daniels and Sweet, and 
they, in turn, by W. L. and C. C. Sweet 
under the firm name of Sweet & Co. 

In 1882 the title was changed to C. C. 
Sweet & Co., in which firm W. L. Sweet, 
Jr., became a partner in 1899. R. L. 
Sweet joined the company in 1907, and 
two years later W. L., Jr., and R. L. 
Sweet took over the business, operating 
it until 1917, when W. L. Sweet, Jr., 
withdrew to form the grain firm of 
Robinson & Sweet. From then on, Rich- 
ard L. Sweet conducted the business. 

The company dealt almost exclusively 
in rye flour and was widely known. It 
bore an excellent reputation, and _ its 
passing out of existence is much to be 
regretted. 

NOTES 

Ludwig Eisemann, president of Eise- 
mann & Co., Inc., New Orleans, is spend- 
ing some time at the New York office. 

H. F. Fleming, president of the St. 
Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., called upon 
his friends in the trade here last week. 

Cars of flour on spot last week were 
reported to be 895, the previous week 
923, and the same week a year ago, 742. 

B. H. Wunder, of the Harry E. White 
Co., returned last week from a three 
weeks’ business and pleasure trip to 
Minneapolis. 

Among out-of-town visitors last week 
were: Alexander Stock, of F. W. Stock 
& Sons, Hillsdale, Mich., calling on Leo 
Frank, local representative; S. W. Her- 
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shey, of the S. W. Hershey Flour Mills, 
York, Pa; Clarence M, Stickell, of D. A. 
Stickell & Sons, Inc., Hagerstown, Md. 


H. N. Weinstein, New York, treasurer 
of the Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas, has returned from a_ business 
trip to Detroit. 


Charles G. Ireys, vice president and 
treasurer of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, visited the local office 
of the mill last week. 


V. C. Ward, manager of the specialty 
uepartment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, spent most of last week 
at the New York office. 

S. R. Harrell, who has recently be- 
come associated with the Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis, was in the New York 
market several days last week. 


E. R. Freeman, of Henry Koper & 
Co., was able to be back at his desk for 
a few days last week after an absence 
of several weeks due to sciatica. 

The Union Insurance Society of Can- 
ton, Ltd., has joined the Millers’ Export 
Inspection Bureau, thereby giving its 
policy holders the services of the bureau 
on all shipments via gulf ports. 

On July 12, the grain futures market 
of the New York Produce Exchange had 
the second largest day for volume of 
trading since its organization. The rec- 
ord day was in September, 1926. 

Max Stein has joined K. & E. Neu- 
mond, New York, as a partner. He for- 
merly was with this concern, but for the 
past three years has been connected with 
Eisemann & Co., Inc., New Orleans. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from the 
port of New York for the week ending 
July 9, as compiled by the Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation, totaled 472,398 bus 
and 42,203 bbls. ‘The flour shipments 
were for 12 ports, the largest to Copen- 
hagen, 12,300 bbls, second largest to 
Hamburg, 7,000, and third largest to the 
United Kingdom, 6,702. 


BUFFALO 


Buying of flour last week was for 
immediate needs in order to carry bakers 
over until new crop wheat moves more 
freely. 

No discount in price is offered for fu- 
ture shipment flour, which is possibly the 
reason buyers hold off. However, they 
still have enough flour on old orders to 
carry them for some time after the move- 
ment of new wheat is started. It is not 
to be expected that another year such 
as 1926 will follow. This year, buyers 
are far more disposed to wait for a 
change in the market. Naturally, they 
expect it will be toward lower levels. 
Kansas jobbers report inquiry, but no 
sales of any volume of new crop flour. 

First clears are in unusually light 
supply, and values are rapidly advanc- 
ing. Mills will sell only in limited 
amounts, 

Buffalo quotations, July 16: spring 
fancy patents $8.75@8.85 bbl, standard 
patent $7.65@7.75, first clear $7@7.50; 
hard winter standards, $7.80@8.10; sem- 
olina, No. 2, 4%c, bulk, New York, lake- 
and-rail shipment. 

Rochester quotations, July 16, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patents, $9.40@9.70 
bbl; pastry, $7.80@8; rye, $7.80@8. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly 
capacity 


Pet. 
of ac- 
tivity 

73 


Flour 
output 
bbls 
173,878 
154,524 
207,959 
204,555 


suly. 80+86 ..sa0 3 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 


Two years ago... 238, 000 


NOTES 
Children from every state, the 20 prize 


winners in the recent essay contest held 
by the Shredded Wheat Co., were the 


guests of that company at Niagara Falls 


last week. 

Frank Sherrill, flour jobber, Syracuse, 
visited friends and business associates in 
this city last week. 

Allan H. Baxter, of the A. E. Baxter 
Engineering Co., spent last week touring 
in the Adirondacks. 


Frank F. Henry, vice president and 


‘Buffalo manager of the Washburn Cros- 


by Co., is spending a short time in Bath, 
Maine. 

H. C. Veatch, general eastern sales 
manager for the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, left for Huntington, 
W. Va., last week. 

J. S. Keller, president of the Pratt 
Food Co., Philadelphia, accompanied by 
W. S. Thomas, general sales manager, 
visited the Buffalo plant last week. 

The Buffalo Flour Club held its an- 
nual outing around Grand Island on 
July 16. Sports engaged the attention 
of members early in the afternoon, and 
a dinner followed. 


William J. Brewer, of the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, was in 
Buffalo last week attending the funeral 
of his father, Charles W. Brewer, who 
died in Rome, N. Y., on July 12. 

George P. Urban, president of the 
George Urban Milling Co., celebrated his 
seventy-seventh birthday on July 13. He 
spent the day in his usual fashion, look- 
ing after his garden and receiving his 
friends. 

Harry Parkes, representative in this 
market for Arkell & Smiths, bag manu- 
facturers, Canajoharie, N. Y., is in St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Mr. Parkes’s condition is said to be seri- 
ous. His home is in Rochester, N. Y. 

Theodore S. Banks, Buffalo represen- 
tative of the Minneapolis (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co., the Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., and the Shellabarger 
Mills & Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas, 
was in New York last week to meet his 
son, Millard S., who has returned from 
a year’s study in Paris. 

M. A. McCarrny. 


PITTSBURGH 


Little activity, outside of small orders 
for prompt delivery, was the feature of 
the flour market last week. Salesmen 
were unable to hold the interest of con- 
sumers when purchases for future de- 
livery were discussed. While bakers’ 
stocks have been steadily decreasing, 
they have about normal supplies, and 
are of the opinion that the present price 
level is too high. Not much credence is 
placed in some of the stories emanating 
from the West relative to the poor con- 
dition of the crops. 

Demand for spring wheat flours is only 
moderate, and concessions from mills do 
not have much effect. New hard winter 
wheat flours have been offered rather 
freely, and some fair-sized bookings have 
been made, but not as many as the trade 
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would like to see. Demand for clears 
has held up well, and there is fair ac- 
tivity in the soft winter wheat flour 
market at slightly lower prices. 

Quotations, July 16, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh: spring wheat short patent $7.50 
@8 bbl, standard patent $7@7.50; hard 
winter short patent $7.50@8, standard 
patent $6.75@7.25, clears $6.75@7.25; 
soft winter, $5.50@6, bulk. 


NOTES 


Philip H. Hansen, formerly with the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is now at- 
tached to the sales staff of the Jesse C. 
Stewart Co. 

Matthew Kahl, aged 76, who for 35 
years was engaged in the retail flour and 
grocery business at Washington, Pa., 
died at his home there on July 13. He 
retired some years ago. 


Emanuel Starry, for more than 25 
years connected with the Uhrich Grain 
Warehouse at Mechanicsburg, Pa., now 
owned by M. C. Dietz Sons, died at his 
home there on July 13 at an advanced 
age. 

Earl Bremer, for a number of years 
associated with the flour sales depart- 
ment of the Jesse C. Stewart Co., re- 
signed, and is now associated with the 
Pittsburgh offices of the International 
Milling Co. 

Over 15,000 attended the annual out- 
ing of the Retail Grocers of Pittsburgh 
and vicinity at West View Park on July 
13. The feature of the day was the base- 
ball game between picked nines com 
posed of employees of the Hankey Bak- 
ing Co. and Braun Bros. & Co., whole 
sale bakers. The game, which was hotly 
contested, was won by the Hankey team. 

C. C. Larus. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market was slow and unsat- 
isfactory all last week. A reduction of 
25c bbl early in the week failed to in- 
crease sales to any extent. Buyers are 
holding off for the new crop, and operat- 
ing only to tide over immediate necessi- 
ties. Visible supplies of secondhand 
stocks are very small. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, July 16: spring first 
patent $7.85@8.25, standard patent $7.50 
@7.85, first clear $7@7.25; hard winter 
short patent $7.55@8, straight $7.25 
7.55; soft winter straight, $6.15@6.75. 


NOTES 

Albert W. Farrell, flour broker, cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday anniver- 
sary on July 14. 


Albert K. Tapper, of the Webster- 
Tapper Co., grain and feed, Boston, was 
on ’change on July H1. 

Stewart Unkles, Philadelphia manager 
of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co.. 
is spending a fortnight’s vacation in 
Maine. 

A. D. Detwiler, of the Internation:! 
Mercantile Marine Co., has applied for 
membership in the Commercial [x- 
change. 


The first new wheat arrived from Del 
aware on July 11. It consisted of two 
lots, one of which graded No. 4 red, 
garlicky, and the other sample red, gar- 
licky. 

The elevator agent of the Pennsylvan:: 
railroad has announced that all wheat 
grading “sample grade” and that grat- 
ing “musty” will be handled as the ii 
spector directs, and it will not be neces- 
sary to fill drying or other orders cover- 
ing wheat of these descriptions. 

J.C. Jackson. 


BOSTON 

At the close of last week, flour prices, 
mill shipment, per 196 Ibs, in cotton. 
were quoted as follows: spring patents 
$8.85@9, standard patents $7.60@8.d0, 
first clears $7.25@7.60; hard winter pat- 
ents, new, $7.25@8.15; soft winter pat- 
ents $7.20@8.15, straight $6.85@7.15, 
clear $6.50@6.85. 

The excessive hot weather did not help 
the demand for flour last week. About 
the only business done was at the 
beaches. A few sales of new hard winter 
wheat flour were made at practically un- 
changed prices, in ,small lots and well 
distributed. 

Local stocks continue moderate, but as 
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Albany Railroad, succeeding John W. 
Church, deceased. John J. Woodis, for- 
merly eastbound agent of the road, has 
been made general agent, with head- 
quarters in Boston. The office of east- 
bound agent has been abolished. 

Lovis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was lower and in poor demand 
last week. The bearish government re- 
port put a quietus on all disposition to 
buy except for actual necessity. Most 
mills followed the decline, though some 
more reluctantly than others, Trading 
was of small proportions for this time 
of year. With wheat down 4@9c, prices 
were largely nominal. Buyers couldn’t 
be found at the close, even on the fresh 
talk of black rust in the Northwest. 

New hard winters, generally speaking, 
were slow to meet the full decline, and 
therefore met with little recognition. 
Old near-by soft winter straight sold at 
$6 in secondhand cottons in a single in- 
stance, after selling up to $6.50 the pre- 
vious week. New near-by soft winter 
straight was lower and more plentiful 
at $5.90@6.15. Because of smut in much 
of the new southern wheat, some local 
flour buyers are talking as though they 
might have to go West for their soft win- 
ter supplies on the new crop. 

Closing prices, July 16, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood 
or 15@25c less in bulk: spring first pat- 
ent $7.75@8, standard patent $7.25@ 
7.50; hard winter short patent (new) 
$7.50@7.75, straight (new) $7@7.25; soft 
winter short patent (new) $6.90@7.15, 
straight (near-by, new) $5.90@6.15. 


NOTES 


Included in receipts last week were 
4,196 bbls flour destined for export. 


W. C. Bierds, of the North American 
Grain Co., Inc., exporter, New York, vis- 
ited this market last week. 


Shub Bros.’ Bakery, 1612-22 Barnes 
Street, was damaged by fire early on the 
morning of July 14, while the plant was 
in operation. 


Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 25 to July 16, 371,890 bus; same pe- 
riod last year, 254,193. Range of prices 
for week ending July 16, $1.20@1.42 bu; 
year ago, $1.15@1.48. 


Much of the new southern wheat now 
arriving contains smut, and is selling at 
4c bu discount under nonsmutty offer- 
ings. It is claimed by some that the 
penalty for smut will go to 5c bu. 


While receipts of new southern wheat 
continue to compare favorably in qual- 
ity and quantity with those for the same 
time last year, experts insist that the 
yield per acre will be considerably un- 
der that of a year ago. 





W. P. TANNER THINKS NEEDS 
OF EUROPE WILL BE SMALL 


New Yorx, N. Y.—W. P. Tanner, vice 

president and treasurer of the W. P. 
Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., who returned 
last week from a seven weeks’ trip 
abroad, made a careful survey of flour 
and grain conditions in central Europe, 
while visiting the leading cities there. 
In his opinion, Holland and Czechoslo- 
vakia are the only two countries that will 
require American flour this year, and the 
latter prefers Canadian grades. On ac- 
count of the lateness of their crop this 
year, unless better than normal weather 
conditions exist from now on, Europeans 
will not be able to get along without 
imported wheat, since last year’s crop of 
800,000,000 bus was inadequate. 
_ Every nation, Mr. Tanner said, is do- 
Ing its utmost to establish a flour mill- 
Ing industry of its own. France has not 
only succeeded in doing this, but has 
established an overcapacity, and a large 
number of mills in France are using im- 
ported wheat. Germany has ample ca- 
pacity for its own requirements, and has 
put a duty on flour to keep imported 
grades out, which will probably accom- 
plish this end. 

Mr. Tanner was much interested in 
finding the name of his father, Frank 
H. Tanner, as among the first to register 
in the visitors’ book at the office of The 
Northwestern Miller in London in 1901. 
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SEATTLE 


Coast flour and wheat prices remained 
nearly stationary last week, and buyers 
were averse to entering the market. A 
record winter wheat crop now made in 
the Pacific Northwest, and the high 
promise for spring wheat, have had a 
deterrent effect upon future bookings. 
Stocks of flour in buyers’ hands have 
been reduced to a low point, but sales 
have been confined to near-by require- 
ments. New crop flour inquiry has been 
extremely light, and few mills have at- 
tempted to stimulate new crop sales. 

Flour Prices.—Washington flour quo- 
tations, July 16, carloads, coast: family 
short patent $7.90@8.60 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $6.60@6.90, 98's; 
standard patent $7@7.60, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $7.30@8, 98’s. Hard wheat top 
patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $8.20@8.70; Montana, 
$7.30@7.70. 

Export Trade—aA little parcel lot 
business was done with the United King- 
dom last week, but oriental buyers’ bids 
were out of line with the ideas of coast 
mills. A few mills attempted to meet 
the basis of oriental importers, but no 
business of consequence resulted. Hong- 
kong flour stocks were 500,000 49-lb 
sacks last week. The majority of coast 
mills quoted $6.40@6.60 bbl, less 2 per 
cent for straights, c.if., Hongkong and 
North China. Sales to the Philippines 
and the Hawaiian Islands were about 
normal, but those to the west coast of 
South America were very light. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 10-16 ........ 46,800 21,077 45 
Previous week .... 46,800 17,442 37 
TORS OHO cccccsece 52,800 27,524 52 
Two years ago..... 52,800 24,664 46 
Three years ago... 52,800 29,490 56 
Four years ago.... 52,800 35,514 67 
Five years ago..... 52,800 28,140 53 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 10-16 ........ 57,000 25,287 44 

Previous week .... 57,000 24,919 44 

Year ago .....eeee 57,000 33,183 58 

Two years ago..... 57,000 20,936 87 

Three years ago... 57,000 22,236 39 

Four years ago.... 57,000 10,369 18 

Five years ago..... 57,000 22,942 40 
NOTES 


The Twisp (Wash.) Roller Mill & 
Power Co.’s mill burned last week. Loss, 
$25,000; insurance, $7,500. 

E. A. Parker, manager of the export 
and interstate department of the Sperry 
Flour Co., San Francisco, visited the 
company’s northern mills last week. 


C. R. Lonergan, Spokane, assistant to 
J. G. Woodworth, vice president of the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co., has been 
appointed rate expert and chief of the 
traffic division of the state department 
of public works. 


Comparatively large quantities of Ar- 
gentine corn have been sold to the Pacific 
Coast this year. They are estimated at 
25,000 to 30,000 tons to Seattle, Port- 
land, Tacoma, San Francisco and Van- 
couver, B. C., for use by poultry and 
dairy interests. Argentine corn, deliv- 
ered at Seattle, duty paid, has been sell- 
ing at about 25c bu under middle west- 
ern corn, 


Twenty interior mills of Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, with a 


monthly aggregate capacity of 248,430 
bbls flour, produced 129,353 in June, or 
52 per cent of capacity, compared with 
157,151 in May, produced by 23 mills, 
with a monthly capacity of 282,625, or 





55 per cent of capacity, according to 
reports to the North Pacific Millers’ As- 
sociation. Washington interior mills op- 
erated at 63 per cent of capacity in 
June, Oregon 24 per cent, and northern 
Idaho 28. 


OGDEN 


Affected largely by new wheat arrivals 
and eastern price tendencies, old wheat 
flour prices receded last week. Utah and 
Idaho millers have not indicated prices 
for new wheat flour, although shipments 
of grain have been received. Many in- 
quiries are being received, particularly 





SPERRY PIGEONS AID FLIERS 


San Francisco, Cat.—Two blue 
ribbon carrier pigeons, Princess 
Drifted Snow and King Sperry, 
which are used by the Sperry 
Flour Co. as a special feature of 
their advertising program, were 
loaned to Pilot Ernest L. Smith 
and his navigator, Emory B. 
Bronte, in their attempted San 
Francisco to Honolulu flight on 
July 14. One bird was released 
when the monoplane was 200 miles 
out to sea and the other when it 
was 400 miles on the way. The 
birds carried messages to friends 
of the fliers, and furnished infor- 
mation as to the progress of the 
aviators during the first part of 
their venture. 

















from the Southeast and from California. 
Rapid ripening and harvesting of the 
1927 crop has surprised many millers, 
who did not expect deliveries to start un- 
til near Aug. 1. 

Demand for old wheat flour has been 
heavy and there have been numerous 
specifications, together with some late 
bookings for small lots, indicating that 
production of larger mills will be taken 
until far into August. Sufficient wheat 
is on hand to continue operations for 
more than a month. 

Quotations to the southeastern trade 
were 20c bbl lower, on basis (all in 98-lb 
bags) of $7.90@8.40 bbl for old crop 
high patents and $7.60@7.80 for straights, 
car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and lower Mis- 
sissippi River points. To Utah and 
Idaho dealers, quotations were $7@7.50 
for family patents, $7.30@7.70 for sec- 
ond patents and $6.75@7.30 for straights, 
car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. Offers to Pacific 
Coast dealers were on the basis of $8.60 
@9.05 for top patents and $8.30@8.80 
for second patents, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other California common 
points. 

NOTES 

H. W. Stein, assistant manager of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co. in Ogden, is 
on a business trip through the southern 
states. 


J. W. Sherwood, general manager, and 
George F. Sutherland, superintendent, 
Great Falls, Mont., were here during 
initial operations of the Royal Milling 
Co.’s plant. Actual milling will not start 
until about Aug. 1. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour business is slow as a result of 
a ‘general slump in baking. New busi- 
ness is impossible, due to lack of inter- 
est on the part of buyers and the hesi- 
tancy of mills to quote new crop prices. 
No new flour has actually been offered, 
except California at about 50c bbl under 
old crop prices. Reports indicate that 
northern and eastern new crop prices 
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will come in practically unchanged. ‘The 
trade is expecting lower prices, however, 
based on the favorable crop reports. 
Quotations, July 15, in 98’s, carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms: 
family patents, $8.60@8.80 bbl; Mon- 
tana patents $8@8.25, clears $6.70@7; 
Kansas patents, $8@8.25; Dakota pat- 
ents, $8.75@9.25; Oregon-Washington 
blue-stem patents, $7.50@7.60; northern 
Straight grades, $7.10@7.20; northern 
hard wheat blends, $7.70@7.90; northern 
pastry, $7.20@7.30; California pastry, 
$6.30@6.50. 
NOTES 

A. C. Wassard, sales manager for the 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, is in 
San Francisco. 


F. A. Burton, manager of the Poca- 
tello (Idaho) Mill & Elevator Co., is in 
San Francisco, surveying the territory 
with the mill’s ropresentative, H. L. 
Dalton. 


E. L. Turkington, formerly with the 
Dial Grain Co., San Francisco, has an- 
nounced his entrance into the grain busi- 
ness under the firm name of E. L. Tur- 
kington & Co., with offices in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange Building. 

The Monarch Flour Co. and the Acme 
Flour Co. have been accorded member- 
ship in the San Francisco Association of 
Credit Men, and will participate in the 
bimonthly meetings of the flour chapter 
of that organization. Representatives of 
the two firms will be William V. Byrne, 
of the Monarch Flour Co., and H. J. 
Thompson, of the Acme Flour Co. 


PORTLAND 


Flour trading is at the low point of 
the season. New crop prices have not 
yet been announced, and the large buy- 
ers are waiting until the market is estab- 
lished. The little business under way 
is of a hand-to-mouth nature, and is 
at the old schedule of prices, $8.25 bbl 
for family patents, $8.55 for hard wheat 
and $7.95 for bakers blue-stem, in 
straight cars. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

rae SS Serre tere 19,064 30 
Previous week ........... 18,271 29 
Te BOG 6asccrciwncesseed Oe 36 
BWWO FORGE GOO cc vevccscers 11,434 19 
Three years ago .......... 36,862 59 
Four years ago ...........- 23,847 37 
Five years ABO ........66% 18,965 33 


Flour shipments from Portland for 
the week were 1,913 bbls to Acajutla and 
75 to La Libertad, 5,508 bags to New 
York and 1,900 to Boston. Wheat ship- 
ments were 56,000 bus to Oslo and 23,893 
to London. 


AGRICULTURE A DECLINING 
INDUSTRY IN AUSTRALIA 


MELBOURNE, Victorta.—It has long 
been recognized that all is not well with 
agriculture in Australia. Notwithstand- 
ing the vigorous policy of closer settle- 
ment pursued by the state governments, 
cropping has been practically at a stand- 
still, while the number of people em- 
ployed in the business has shown a sub- 
stantial reduction. 

According to authoritative sources, be- 
tween 1916 and 1926 the number of 
males engaged in the cultivation of crops 
diminished from 313,000 to 295,000. It is 
noteworthy that the falling off has been 
heaviest in the older states, which are 
now engaged in a large way in secondary 
industries. 

The area devoted to all crops in 1926 
was 16,800,000 acres, or 500,000 less than 
in 1925, and 1,750,000 less than in 1916. 
The figures indicated are the more re- 
markable when it is realized that in the 
last few years nearly 23,000 returned 
soldiers have been placed on farms in 
the commonwealth. 

In the opinion of those who have stud- 
ied the position, the fact is that, for the 
man without capital or of only limited 
means, the Australian cities are more 
comfortable places than the farms. 
Work in the city, skilled and unskilled, 
brings better pay than work in the coun- 
try, and generally money invested in city 
enterprises, both large and small, gives 
better returns than money invested in 
farming. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed continues very firm, 
with standard middlings and red dog 
especially strong. Shorts are the most 
active, and demand exceeds the supply. 
All offerings of red dog are quickly 
picked up. Flour middlings are moving 
in fair volume, and bran, which has been 
quiet and easier, last week showed con- 
siderable improvement in demand, Of- 
ferings of all feeds, with the exception of 
bran, are light. Spring bran was quot- 
ed, July 16, at $27.75@28 ton, hard win- 
ter bran $27.75@28, standard middlings 
$34.25@34.50, flour middlings $39@40, 
and red dog $47. 

Milwaukee.—Millfeed is strong, enjoy- 
ing an urgent demand, standard mid- 
dlings having advanced $1 ton and flour 
middlings 50c. Red dog closed $3 high- 
er. Bran is in rather slow demand, and 
is meeting competition from good pas- 
turage and cheap hay. Quotations, July 
16: spring bran $27@27.50 ton, winter 
bran $27.50@28, standard middlings 
$33.50@34, flour middlings $38.50@39, 
red dog $45.50@46.50, in 100-lb sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


St. Louis—Millfeed showed no im- 
provement last week. Bran was dull 
and easier, while middlings were scarce 
and firm. Offerings of feed are all for 
near-by shipment and only in moderate 
quantities. Orders, however, are still for 
current needs only, and no improvement 
is anticipated until prices decline. Quo- 
tations, July 16: soft wheat bran $27@ 
27.50 ton, hard wheat bran $26.50@27, 
and gray shorts $36.50@37. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis—The outstanding feature 
of the feed trade is the continued scar- 
city of heavy feeds. Middlings and red 
dog are urgently needed by buyers of 
all kinds, but particularly by feed manu- 
facturers, so that prices have strength- 
ened still further. Standard middlings 
are strong at $7.50 ton over bran; the 
spread between the two at this time of 
year is normally $2@3. Bran is com- 
paratively quiet, but is in no sense weak. 
Jobbers report a tendency on the part of 
eastern interests to trade in bran now 
on account of the scarcity of other 
grades. It is claimed that some good- 
sized lots were worked last week for 
shipment within 60 to 90 days, with buy- 
ers willing to contract on same _ basis 
for shipment up to Jan. 1. Free offer- 
ings of new southwestern bran are re- 
ported, and these have a depressing ef- 
fect. At the same time, bran is regard- 
ed as too cheap, compared with mid- 
dlings. 

Standard middlings sold July 18 at 
$34.50 ton, Chicago, or $32, Minneapolis, 
for immediate shipment. Buyers, nat- 
urally, are not anticipating needs at 
present levels. August-October mid- 
dlings could probably be bought at $2 
ton under spot. Flour middlings and 
red dog are almost unobtainable for im- 
mediate shipment. Mills have been in 
the market to buy small lots of the lat- 
ter, but bids of $1 ton over the market 
did not bring out any offerings. 

City mills quote bran nominally at $25 
ton, standard middlings $31.50@32, flour 
middlings $36@39, red dog $43.50, wheat 
mixed feed $31@35, and rye middlings 
$27, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

whe 19 Year ago 
Bran , 5.00 $23.25 @ 23.50 
Stand. middlings.. 31. s0@32 2.00 24.25 @24.50 
Flour middlings... 37.00@39.00 28.00@30.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 44.00@45.00 32.00@33.50 

Duluth—Limited production of mill- 
feed, owing to light operations by mills, 
has brought a stronger undertone to the 
price situation. A good demand exists 
for both bran and middlings, for prompt 
shipment. Mills are able to sell to the 
East whenever they have anything to 
offer. No interest is shown in future 
bookings, buyers holding off for crop de- 


velopments. Mills have sold as far ahead 
as they dare, until flour sales improve. 


Great Falls —Demand for millfeed is 
somewhat better than for some time. 
Considerable has been moved to the East. 
Quotations for the last half of July are 
as follows: standard bran $30 ton, stand- 
9 middlings $32, and second clear $4.70 

) A 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City.—There is a good demand 
for shorts. Requests for bran are fairly 
heavy, the greatest demand coming from 
the central and eastern states. Quota- 
tions, July 16: bran, $24@24.50 ton; brown 
shorts, $33@33.50; gray shorts, $34@ 
35.50; red dog, $45. 

A tchison-Leavenworth.—Millfeed con- 
tinues to show strength, and shorts have 
sold freely for $35 ton, mill-run bran 
$30 and bran $25. The demand for mill- 
feed is excellent, due to poor milling op- 
erations and lack of shipping directions 
by interior mills. Mills continue to dis- 
count feed prices in flour quotations, as 
they feel that any increase in the milling 
operations might upset feed quotations 
temporarily. However, the corn crop 
cannot be discounted, and high feed 
prices are considered likely to continue. 


Salina.—An insistent demand contin- 
ues for shorts, while that for bran, which 
had eased off for several weeks, is some- 
what better. Quotations, July 14, basis 
Kansas City, in 100-lb lots: bran, $1.24 
@1.30; mill-run, $1.40@1.45; shorts, $1.50 
@1.55. 

Hutchinson.— Demand for millfeed 
continues abnormally good, with shorts 
at unheard of prices for this season. 
Some very tempting offers are being re- 
ceived by the mills, but few future or- 
ders have been accepted, because of the 
expectation that near-by mixed car trade 
will want most of the output. High corn 
prices are largely responsible for. the 
situation. Quotations, July 16, Kansas 
City basis: bran $25 ton, mill-run $29 
@30 and gray shorts $31@35. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—The spread between bran and 
middlings is unusually wide. Middlings 
continue in good demand with strong 
undertone at firm prices, influenced by 
the high price of corn, Soft winter 
wheat bran was quoted on July 15 at 
$29.50@31 ton, mixed feed at $34@34.50, 
and middlings $38@38. pid in 1 100’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 


Indianapolis.—A little’more activity is 
reported in the local fdillfeed market, 
though the volume is not-as-large as the 
trade expected. Standard, middlings 
seem to be strongest, wit lotr middlings 
and red dog scarce. Spring bran was 
quoted, July 16, at $27@28 ton, hard 
winter bran $27@27.50, standard mid- 
dlings $32@33 and flour middlings $38.50 
@39. 

THE SOUTH 

Nashville—Little change was noted 
last week in millfeed. Wheat bran and 
middlings had a broader range in price, 
with the tendency downward, but most 
mills reported satisfactory demand, and 
some are behind with orders. Supply 
has not been so large, as running time 


at mills has been curtailed recently. 
Quotations, July 16: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River 
stations, $28@31 ton; standard middlings, 
$31@34. 

Norfolk.—Feed is in good demand and 
still is held high. Inquiries are on the 
increase, and some good bookings have 
been reported. Quotations, July 16: red 
dog, $46@47 ton; winter middlings, $40 
@41; standard middlings, $37@37.50; 
standard bran, $36@37. 

Atlanta.— Although millfeed prices, 
with the exception of red dog, have de- 
clined, brokers say the trade is still in- 
active, only a few scattered orders being 
booked for current needs. High corn 
prices are keeping the market more or 
less stable. Buying in the latter part 
of July is expected to be active because 
of the low stocks in this section. Quota- 
tions, July 15, f.o.b., Atlanta: bran, basis 
100-lb bags, $33@34 ton; winter mid- 
dlings, $38.50@39.25; standard middlings, 
$37.50@38.75; red dog, $52@54. 


Memphis.—Scarcity of gray shorts and 
firm prices feature the local market, and 
as high as $38.50 ton, track, here, was 
paid for one or two cars last week. 
Wheat bran sold at $28.50 for a car or 
two, but most of the time was offered 
at $28 for track or immediate. Interest 
in forward shipments is limited. 


THE EAST 

Buffalo—Light offerings, good demand 
and a high corn market combined to 
raise the price of wheat feeds last week. 
Mills offered only in mixed cars with 
flour for July or August shipment, later 
offering bran only for September. Quo- 
tations, July 16: spring bran, September 
shipment, $29.50 ton; standard middlings, 
August, $35.50; flour middlings, August, 
$41.50; red dog, August, $47.50; second 
clears, August, $50.50. 

Philadelphia. — Offerings of millfeed 
are light, and the market rules firm un- 
der a fair demand. Quotations, July 16, 
prompt shipment: spring bran, $33.50@ 
84.50 ton; hard winter bran, $33.50@34; 
soft winter bran, $34@34.50; standard 
middlings, $36@37; flour middlings, $46 
@47; red dog, $51@52. 

Boston.—Middlings, red dog and mixed 
feed were firm last week, with prices 
advanced and an active demand. A 
draggy market featured spring and win- 
ter bran, with few sales reported, al- 
though prices were advanced 50@75c ton. 
Other feeds were steady, with a quiet 
demand. Quotations, July 16: spring 
bran, prompt or near-by shipment, in 
100-lb sacks, $33.50@35 ton; hard win- 
ter bran, $33.50@34; soft winter bran, 
$34.50@85; standard middlings, $40@ 
40.50; flour middlings, $45.50@46; red 
dog, $52@54. 

Baltimore—Feed was higher last 
week, with good demand for heavy stock 
but with brans only in moderate call. 
Quotations, July 16, basis prompt lake- 
and-rail shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $32.75@33.25; soft win- 
ter bran, $33.75@34; standard middlings, 
$38@88.50; flour middlings, $43@45; red 
dog, $51@51.50. 

Pittsburgh. — Dullness_ characterized 
millfeed last week, with light sales and 
slow demand. Prices were considerably 
easier. Quotations, July 16: standard 
middlings, $37@38 ton; flour middlings, 
$42.50@43.50; spring wheat bran, $31@ 
31.50; red dog, $49@50. 


2, PACIFIC COAST 


San — Millfeed has again be- 
come dormant. —e are light. Mon- 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED pe TIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern : 


based on carload lots, prompt delivery, 
Chicago 
oY | ae ee oe $27.50@28.00 $ 
Hard winter bran :...... , ar 
Soft winter bran .... dis ‘@. . 
Standard middlings* :'s -@ 34.50 3 
Flour middlingst ....... 39.00@40.00 3 
Red dog . 47.00 @ 48.00 


— 


1.50 
6.00 


Spring bran 

Hard winter bran . fone Sie 

Soft winter bran .. ce 5. ae 

Standard middlings - @35.50 

Flour middlingst - @41.50 

Red dog .. @47.50 
Spring bran 

Toronto $ 
{Winnipeg 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


- @43.50 
Phila delphia 
$33.50 @34.50 $33.50@35.00 $31.50@32.50 $. 
33.50 @34.00 
34.00 @34.50 
36.00 @37.00 
46.00 @47.00 
51.00 @52.00 


{Fort William basis. 


.ler by wire Tuesday, July 19, 


per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 
Minn eapolis 
-»» @25.00 ¢. -@. 


Kansas City Baltimore 
$. - $32.75 @33.25 

24. 00@ 24. 50 26. 50@ 27. ae 
27.00 @ 27.50 


St. Louis 


33.75 @34.00 
38.00 @38.50 
43.00 @ 45.00 
51.00 @51.50 


Nashville 
© @..00. 


33. Py ry ‘50 
34.00 @35.50 
.. @45.00 


Boston 


@32. 00 
39.00 


o@. .«.. 
36.50 @37.00 


Columbus 


33.50 @34.00 

34.50@35.00 
40.00 @40.50 
45.50 @ 46.00 


31.50@32.50 .....@. 
32.00 @33.00 28.00@31.00 
34.00@35.00 31.00@34.00 
38.50@40.00 .....@..... 
52.00@54.00 44.00@45.00 .....@..... 
Shorts Middlings 
$.....@35.00 $.....@42.00 
«+» @28.00 : @ 


ttFor September. 
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tana feed is still available, and some 
standard bran and mill-run from the 
north coast. Local mills are cleaned up. 
Opinion among the trade is that present 
prices are low, and that, while supplies 
will constantly increase, demand should 
improve sufficiently to keep prices from 
going much lower. Quotations, July 15, 
carload lots, delivered, San Francisco, 
draft terms, prompt shipment: Montana 
bran and mill-run, $383@34 ton; Kansas 
bran, $34@36; northern standard bran 
and mill-run; $34@35; white bran and 
mill-run, $38@39; middlings, $48@ 19; 
shorts, $40@42; low grade flour, $53 54, 

Seattle——Buyers showed little interest 
in feed last week. Stocks are light, hut 
more than ample for the demand. W sh- 
ington standard mill-run was quoted on 
July 15 at $32@33 ton, coast, white feeds 
$33.50, red feeds $32, and Mont»na 
mixed feed $30@31, July and Auvust 
shipment. 

Ogden.—With stocks fairly heavy on 
the Pacific Coast, millfeed demand was 
steady last week, but prices were | w- 
ered $2. New wheat arrivals affected the 
market. Feeding conditions, both in 
California and the intermountain st: ‘es, 
continue excellent. Quotations to ( :li- 
fornia dealers, July 16: red bran $31.50 
@35.50 ton, blended bran and mil! cun 
$37, white bran and mill-run $37.50( 38, 
middlings $43@46, car lots, f.o.b., san 
Francisco and other California comiion 
points; Utah and Idaho dealers wre 
quoted red bran at $29.50@30.50, bleiicied 
bran and mill-run $31, white bran «nd 
mill-run $31.50@32.50, and middlings «40 
@43, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

Portland. — Millfeed remains 5}. 
There is only a small demand from the 
country but there is no pressure by 
holders to sell, and the market is ste::'y 
On July 16, $38 ton was quoted for 
mill-run and $53 for middlings, in 
straight cars. 


CANADA 

Montreal_—Shorts and middlings «re 
scarce and in good demand. Their prices 
were advanced $1 last week. Stocks ire 
low. Bran is slightly more plentiful. 
Buyers have been disappointed in their 
hope for lower prices, and it now sevins 
that the market will be fairly steady 
for the next fortnight at least. Inquiries 
from New England do not indicate that 
buyers are much interested. Quotations, 
July 15: bran $32.25 ton, shorts $35.25 
and middlings $42.25, all jutes, f.o.b., 
cars, Montreal rate points; at Fort Wil- 
liam, bran $25, shorts $28, middlings ~35, 
all jutes, ex-track, net cash; $1 ton less 
when they contain mill-run screenings. 

Toronto.—A surprisingly good demand 
is being maintained for millfeed, and 
prices show an advance of $1 for shorts 
and middlings. Bran remains unchanved. 
Quotations, July 16: bran $32 ton, shorts 
$35 and middlings $42, bags included, in 
mixed cars with flour, spot cash terms, 
delivered, Ontario points. 

Winnipeg.—tThere is little new in the 
millfeed situation. With the mills either 
idle or running short time there is no 
accumulation of stocks. Prices, July 16: 
Manitoba bran, car lots, net cash. 527 
ton, shorts $28; Saskatchewan bran ~27, 
shorts $28; Alberta bran $28, shorts ~*0. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed 
principal distributing centers for the 
ending July 16, in tons, with comparis 
7-Receipts— --Shipm 
1927 1926 1927 
10,638 
3,060 


Minneapolis ... 651 464 
Kansas City... 1,120 1,700 
Baltimore ..... 224 454 
Boston 42 29 
Philadelphia .. 220 340 
Milwaukee .... 2 1 

400 





Oats Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate 

1927 oats acreage and production, ba: 
condition July 1, compared with thi 
production figures for 1926 and 1925 
omitted): 

Acres -————Bushels 

1927 1927 1926 
New York .. 1,017 33,487 34,578 
Pennsylv’nia 1,111 38,896 35,552 
Ohio 2,039 74,069 75,240 
Indiana .... 2,030 59,633 67,020 
Illinois 4,102 121,423 123,516 
Michigan .. 1,539 52,372 51,810 
Wisconsin .. 2,448 96,953 96,638 
Minnesota .. 4,351 161,335 129,162 
Iowa 5,972 224,439 195,962 
Missouri ... 1,738 36,941 41,540 
N. Dakota... 2,125 54,846 34,408 
S. Dakota... 2,579 87,545 23,213 
Nebraska .. 2,410 74,565 52,516 73,996 
Oth, states.. 9,453 232,522 292,584 20».° 





—— 
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MixeD FEEDS - 





St. Louis.—Mixed feeds are in only 
moderate demand, and there is little in- 
terest shown for future bookings. Stocks 
are being kept low, and shipping in- 
structions are fairly active on the busi- 
ness being done. Prices are slightly 
stronger, due largely to the action of 
other feeds. High grade dairy feeds 
were quoted, July 16, at $46@46.50 ton, 
high grade horse feed $43, and scratch 
feed $56@56.50. 

Atlanta.—Contrary to _ expectations, 
mixed feed prices are higher. Demand 
is consequently inactive, with only a few 
orders for immediate needs. Present 
prices are the highest for several months, 
and brokers here do not look for any 
improvement in the volume of business 
unti! they decline, even though stocks in 
this section are very low. Quotations, 
July 15, f.o.b., Atlanta: best grade horse 
feed $47@49 ton, lower grades $30@32; 
best grade chicken feed $58@60, lower 
grades $48@50. 

Indianapolis.—A slight increase in de- 
mand for mixed feed, coupled with light 
offerings, make the price level satisfac- 
tory. Stocks are said to be very low, 
with old bookings pretty well cleaned 
up. High grade dairy feeds were quot- 
ed, July 16, at $45@46 ton, high grade 
horse feed $42.50@43.50, and scratch 
feed $50@51. 

Chicago.—The strength in millfeed has 
brought out better demand for the cheap- 
er dairy feeds, and there is also a fairly 
good movement in poultry and other 
feeds. Buying is mainly for near-by 
shipment, the heavy booking season be- 
ing over. Manufacturers report good 
shipping directions, and are maintaining 
steady operation of their plants. Dairy 
feeds, 24 per cent, were quoted, July 16, 
at $41@44 ton, Chicago, scratch feeds 
$49, and mash feeds $59@61. 

Nashville—Mixed feed manufacturers 
reported a fair business last week. The 
greatest activity was noted in the de- 
mand for poultry feeds. Dairy feeds 
were in fair request, while horse feed had 
a quiet tone. Quotations, July 16: horse 
feed, 100-lb bags, $31@43 ton; dairy 
feed, $31@44; poultry scratch feed, $49 
@55; poultry mash feed, $66@78. 


Memphis——Demand for mixed feed 
continues only for routine requirements, 
but in some sections pastures are not 
quite so good and buying is increasing. 
Mixers are not accumulating any stocks. 
The prospect of good cotton prices is 
offset by the probability of larger feed- 
stuffs crops than usual in the South. 


Toronto.—Quotations, July 16: oats 
chop $52 ton, oats and barley $52, 
crushed oats $51, corn meal $50, feed 
wheat $57, oats feed $28, chick feed $67, 
mixed car lots, net cash terms, delivered, 
country points. 


Montreal.—Country buyers of mixed 
feeds are showing normal interest in the 
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market, and purchasing the usual re- 
quirements of this particular season. 
Prices are firm. Quotations, July 15, 
carloads, ex-track, Montreal rate points, 
net cash: high grade mixed feeds $45 ton, 
second grade $39, third grade $33; grow- 
ing mash, $70; @g mash, $65; fine chick 
feeds, $70; first choice scratch grains, 
$56; second class, $54. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Atlanta.—Demand for cottonseed meal 
is adversely affected by high prices. 
Only a few scattered orders for imme- 
diate needs are being placed by certain 
large buyers. As stocks are low, better 
buying is expected toward the end of 
the month. Quotations, July 15, f.o.b.. 
Atlanta: 7 per cent ammonia, $31@33 
ton; 8 per cent, $35@37; cottonseed 
hulls, bulk $6.50, sacked $9.50, 


New Orleans.—Demand for cottonseed 
products continued quiet last week, and 
export inquiries fell off. Quotations, 
July 14: choice cake, 8 per cent am- 
monia, bulk, $35@35.50 ton; choice meal, 
8 per cent ammonia, sacked, $39@39.50; 
hulls, sound quality, $6@6.25. 

Memphis.—With this territory having 
nothing to sell, cottonseed meal trading 
is very light. Freer offerings by other 
sections and light buying by mixers and 
consumers have depressed prices $1.50 
from the peak, dealers quoting 41 per 
cent on July 16 at $36 ton and 43 per 
cent at $37, local basis. Holdings are so 
small that little buying interest would 
be necessary to send prices up again. 

Chicago.—Cottonseed meal is slightly 
easier, but buyers are showing no inter- 
est in offerings. It was quoted, July 16, 
at $42.50 ton, Chicago, for 43 per cent. 

Milwaukee——Even though cottonseed 
meal is reported dull, the prices closed 
$1@2 higher. Nominal quotation, July 
16, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $41@44 ton. 


Buffalo. — There were only slight 
changes in the cottonseed meal market 
last week. New crop prices quoted to 
this market were close to old crop. Quo- 
tations, July 16: 43 per cent protcin 
meal, $45 ton; 41 per cent, $43; 36 per 
cent, $38. 


Pittsburgh—Little business was done 
in cottonseed oil meal last week, although 
there were bookings for October, No- 
vember and December delivery in moder- 
ate quantities. Offerings were light. 
Quotations, July 16: 43 per cent protein, 
$42.50 ton; 41 per cent protein, $40.50. 


SCREENINGS 

Minneapolis —Temporarily, there is no 
demand for screenings, either unground 
or ground, Mixers are not interested, 
and feeders are out of the market. Con- 
sequently, prices are nominal, though of- 
ferings are light. Light-weight elevator 
screenings can be bought at $5@6 ton, 
medium at $12@13.50, and heavy seeds 
at $15@16.25. Mill oats vary according 
to weight, quotations ranging 30@37c bu. 

Toronto.—Screenings are extremely 
searce in this market, and prices show no 


change. Dealers are asking $29 ton, car 
lots, c.i.f., bay ports. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Dried buttermilk is in brisk 
demand, and handlers report numerous 
bookings for shipment up to May, 1928. 
Supplies are increasing, but reports are 
that all offerings are being absorbed. On 
July 16, it was quoted at 9@9%c Ib, in 
100-lb bags, Chicago. 


ae @ATMEAL | 


a 





Winnipeg—An advance of 25c in 
rolled oats was registered last week. 
Scarcity of milling oats is the only fea- 
ture to a very dull market. Until new 
crop oats are available there is little 
likelihood of lower prices, and from the 
backward condition of the oat crop it 
looks like a long period of high prices 
for this commodity. Quotations, July 
16: rolled oats $4.10 per 80 lbs; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb sacks, 25 per cent more. 


Toronto.—As is usual at this time of 
the year, demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is light. Sales have been about 
up to the average, and prices are steady. 
Quotations, July 16: rolled oats $8.50 
bbl in 90-lb jute bags, mixed cars, and 
$8 in straight cars, on track, net cash; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Montreal.—Business is reported as fair 
in rolled oats and oatmeal, both for pack- 
age and bulk goods. Prices are firm, 
rolled oats being quoted on July 15 at 
$4.15 per 90 lbs, and oatmeal 10 per 
cent more, both subject to the usual 1 
per cent cash discount. 

Chicago.—Mills report a continued ac- 
tive domestic demand for oat products. 
There is also some export business to 
Denmark and Finland, and mills are op- 
erating steadily. Rolled oats were quot- 
ed, July 16, at $2.85 per 90-lb sack, and 
oatmeal at $3.15 per 100 Ibs. 

Philadelphia—Demand for oatmeal is 
light, and confined to the satisfaction of 
immediate requirements. The market is 
easier. Supplies are small, but ample. 
Quotation, July 16, $3.75 per 100-lb sack 
for ground. 

Buffalo.—There continues to be a good 
demand for rolled oats at $3@3.25 per 
90 lbs. 


Boston.—There is a quiet demand for 
rolled oats at the recent decline, prices 
holding at $3.35, with cut and ground at 
$3.68, both in 90-lb sacks. 


Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on July 19 at $2.85 per 90 Ibs. 





ARGENTINE WHEAT SURPLUS LARGER 
Wasuinoeton, D. C.—On July 12, Ar- 
gentina reported an exportable wheat 
surplus of 52,000,000 bus, compared with 
49,000,000 on July 11, 1926. 
The exportable surplus of flaxseed was 
22,000,000 bus, compared with 25,500,000. 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, July 18, and on the 
corresponding date in 1926, as reported 


by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1926 1927 
ET nin se canes ba 0569 & oo $22.00 $24.50@25.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 2.50 25.00@25.50 
Middlings ............ 28.50 31.00@381.50 
Flour middlings ...... 27.00 36.00@36.50 
Red dog ...........-. 83.00 42.60@43.50 
SD ee rere 25.00 30.00@31.00 
Old process oil meal... 47.00 45.00@45.50 
Bran® .......0+ess+e-- 30.00 33.00@33.50 
DN Coa vvevevies 31.50 38.50@39.50 
a LES rere 41.00 51.00@53.00 

Duluth— 
eRe ere e ge 23.00 25.50@26.00 
Middlings ............ 24.50 32.00@33.00 
Flour middlings ...... 28.00 37.00@38.00 
Country mixed feed... 28.00 .30.50@31.00 
SD. ag Saas eceny 34.00 43.50@44.00 

St. Louis— 

ERAS Mbids senna veanke 24.00 26.50@27.50 
Brown shorts ......... 28.50 33.00@34.00 
Gray shorts .......... 30.50 35.00@36.00 
2 eae 7.00 10.00@10.50 
Hominy feed ......... 25.00 27.00@28.00 
Bufftalo— 
Pure bran ............ 27.00 30.00@31.00 
MEE. seve ccdevccccecss See SRG Rene 
Standard middlings ... 27.00 33.00@34.00 
Flour middlings ...... 33.50 41.50@42.00 
Red dog ............. 35.00 49.00@50.00 
Heavy mixed feed..... 32.00 39.00@40.00 
re rere 46.50 44.50@45.50 
Kansas City— 
Pure bran ............ 21.50 24.50@25.00 
ee er eee 21.50 24.50@24.75 
Brown shorts ........ 25.00 32.00@33.00 
Me MOE woe cccuas 27.00 34.50@35.50 
ff SAAC errs 34.50 44.00@45.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran ......... 31.50 33.50@34.00 
PUN WOM ccccccccrcee 31.00 33.00@33.50 
Spring bran .......... 80.50 32.50@33.00 
Spring middlings ..... 31.00 38.50@39.50 
Red dog ............. 39.60 61.50@53.00 
Flour middlings ...... 37.00 44.50@52.00 

Milwaukee— 

i. Uk Be eee 24.50 27.50@28.00 

BPOM cccscescccccccses S008 37.00@37.60 

SET 26.00 33.50@34.00 

Flour middlings ...... 30.00 38.50@39.00 

gp Serre 34.00 45.50@46.50 
5 


OR ae 8.50 @ 29.00 






21.00 
38 





Cottonseed meal ..... 8.50 39.00@42.00 
Brewers’ dried grainsf.. 5.00 25.00@25.50 
Hominy feed* .......... 34.50 40.50@42.00 
ee, SOME? 0006-0 eta 33.75 31.10@34.60 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 

DEE vas 6 4s © 66.800 $8.30 $9.10 

Perr eer 7.00 9.10 

Ss! MEN 5005.6 00d nacdiegs paue 7.50 

> are 8.90 9.70 

Milwaukee ...........+. 5.70 6.50 

ED Kae 6 o>) Kee a tes eO sea 4.70 

*Boston. ftChicago. [$100 Ibs. 








| Convention Calendar | 

















Aug. 9-10.—Associated Bakers of Minne- 
sota, annual convention at St. Paul; J. A. 
Janovec, 8724 Third Avenue South, Minne- 
apolis, secretary. 

Sept. 21-23.—Pennsylvania Millers’ State 
Association, annual meeting at Harrisburg; 
B. F. Isenberg, 206 Sixth Street, Hunting- 
don, secretary. 

Sept. 25-30.—American Bakers Associa- 
tion, annual convention at Chicago; Dr. L. 
A. Rumsey, 1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, 
secretary. 

Oct. 10-12.—Associated Bakers of Amer- 
ica, annual convention at Cincinnati; John 
M. Hartley, 36 West Van Buren Street, Chi- 
cago, secretary. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—New wheat is just beginning 
to arrive at Chicago, and several cars of 
hard and red winters are being offered 
daily. The red is coming from southern 
Indiana, and hard winters from southern 
Illinois and Iowa. That received so far 
shows up well on grades and weights. 
There is considerable new wheat coming 
here to mills applying on contracts made 
in other terminals. Some of this is kept 
here and some is shipped east. Trading 
basis, July 16: No. 1 red %@le over 
July, No. 2 red %@%c over, No. 3 red 
July price to 2c under; No. 1 hard 3@4c 
over, No. 2 hard 1@3c over, No. 3 hard 
lc over to 2c under; No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring 5@10c over, No. 2 dark north- 
ern 2@7c over, No. 1 northern 8@7c 
over. Sales made late in the week: No. 
1 red $1.421%4@1.42%, bu, No. 2 red 
$1.42; No. 1 hard $1.423%,@1.46, No. 2 
hard $1.424,@1.44, No. 3 hard $1.45¥, 
No. 4 hard $1.38, No. 5 hard $1.331%. 


Minneapolis.—Premiums on high pro- 
tein wheat continue to advance, with 
sales reported as high as 27c bu over 
the option. At the same time, heavy 
milling wheat of contract grade in good 
condition but low in protein can be 
bought at 4@6c over. Most mill buyers 
want only the high protein stuff. No. 1 
hard spring is quoted at 6@27c bu over, 
No. 1 dark northern 3@22c over, and No. 
1 northern July price to 15c over. 

Based on the close, July 19, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.29 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.27; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.31, No. 1 northern $1.29; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.82, No. 1 northern $1.30; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.22, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.20, 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 16 
was $1.46@1.55, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.45@1.53. No. 1 amber closed on July 
19 at $1.45@1.49, and No. 1 durum $1.44 
@1.47. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 16 
was $1.42@1.59%, and of No. 1 northern 
$1.41@1.50%. No. 1 dark closed July 
19 at $1.517%,.@1.56%, and No. 1 northern 
$1.387,@1.447%. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1926, to July 16, 
1927, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 
71,884 96,861 95,007 94,067 
66,464 105,499 33,605 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth 





Totals 117,456 163,325 200,506 127,672 


Duluth.—Sharp competition existed for 
spring cash wheat offerings last week, 
especially the choice high protein quality. 
Premiums held strong under the general 
steady call for all supplies. Top range 
on No. 1 dark was quoted 28¢c over Min- 
neapolis September; No, 1 northern, 15c 
over. No. 1 dark closed July 16 at 
$1.465%@1.67% bu; No. 2 dark, $1.43% 
@1.65%; No. 8 dark, $1.395%4@1.63% ; 
No. 1 northern spring, $1.435,@1.545%. 
Eastern mills have been taking out local 
store supplies for consumptive purpose. 

Shippers picked up all the common 
durum offerings for export demand, 
which continues fairly active. Mills 
wanted some fancy stuff, but as offerings 
run light only a limited trade could be 
done in it. Premiums on the top qual- 
ity were several cents stronger. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 


moderate buyers of the top grades. Of- 
ferings of all grades except No. 3 north- 
ern are light, while the latter is a drug 
on the market. The country marketed a 
lot of wheat last week, more than many 
believed to be in existence. At the close, 
July 16, No. 1 northern was quoted at 
$1.61% bu, basis in store Fort William 
or Port Arthur. 


Kansas City—Wheat receipts are in- 
creasingly heavy. Protein wheat is in 
good demand by mills. Prices are 4@6c 
lower. Quotations, July 16: hard wheat, 
No. 1 $1.82@1.56 bu, No. 2 $1.314%,@ 
1.55, No. 3 $1.304,@1.54, No. 4 $1.30@ 
1.53; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.88@1.39%, 
No. 2 $1.37@1.39, No. 3 $1.33@1.35. 

St. Louis.—No. 1 red, No. 2 red and 
plump berried, starchy types of No. 3 
and No. 4 wheat were in good demand 
last week. Choice old wheat was want- 
ed, too. Dark descriptions and thin No. 
3 and No, 4 were dull. Smutty wheat 
is being heavily discounted. The demand 
is coming principally from order buy- 
ers and local mills. Spot offerings of 
hard wheat are light, but there is not 
much demand. Cash prices, July 16: 
No. 1 red, $1.46 bu; No. 2 red, $1.44@ 
1.45; No. 8 red, $1.84@1.42; No. 4 red, 
$1.89; No. 1 hard, $1.42. 

Toledo.—The first new wheat was re- 
ceived here last week. Cutting is general 
in northern Ohio and lower Michigan. 
No information is available yet as to 
yields or quality. The Toledo grain 
trade was bidding $1.3214@1.32%, bu, 7c 
under Chicago September, for No. 2 red, 
Toledo rate points, July 15. 


Indianapolis—Wheat eased off slightly 
last week, but the decline was of little 
moment and local grain dealers say the 
situation is fair. Buying is light, but 
this is expected. No new crop wheat has 
reached the local market. Quotations, 
Indianapolis, July 16: No. 2 red, $1.30@ 
1.82 bu; No. 2 hard, $1.31@1.33. 


Nashville-—Last week new crop move- 
ment was getting under way slowly. The 
local crop is extremely light, and mills 
are going into terminal markets for sup- 
plies. The Tennessee crop is probably 
not much more than half as large as in 
1926, with quality grading low. No. 2 
red wheat, with bill, was quoted at $1.55 
@1.59 bu, at Nashville, July 16. 


Milwaukee.—Excellent crop prospects 
forced cash wheat down 3@5c last week. 
There is a good demand for choice 
grades, but offerings are small. Closing 
quotations, July 16: No. 1 hard winter, 
$1.48@1.49 bu; No. 1 red winter, $1.43 
@1.44; No. 1 mixed, $1.43@1.44; No. 1 
durum, $1.49@1.51. 


Portland.—A small business is under 
way in new crop wheat. There is a very 
fair demand, but farmers are not offer- 
ing much yet, although it is believed they 
will be early sellers this season. Closing 
bids for July delivery at the Merchants’ 
Exchange on July 16: Big Bend blue- 
stem and hard white, $1.32 bu; soft 
white, Federation and western white, 
$1.31; northern spring, $1.29; hard win- 
ter and western red, $1.28. 


Seattle——As farmers have become in- 
creasingly busy with harvesting, offerings 
of wheat were light last week and buy- 
ers showed only moderate interest in 
either old or new crop grain. Cash quo- 


tations, No. 1, sacked, to arrive, coast, 
July 15: soft and western white, $1.44 
bu; hard winter and northern spring, 
$1.42; western red, $1.42; Big Bend blue- 
stem, $1.53. 


San Francisco,—Wheat is weaker and 
offerings are large. Quotations, July 15, 
basis 100’s, sacked: No. 1 hard white 
$2.30, feed, $2.10. 

Great Falls——Only an occasional car 
of old crop wheat is moving. The new 
crop continues to arrive, and prospects 
are most favorable. Cash wheat was 
quoted on July 16 as follows: No. 1 dark 
northern spring, delivered at Great 
Falls, $1.34 bu. 


Ogden.—First new crop wheat arrived 
here July 16. Millers report sufficient 
stocks of old wheat to maintain opera- 
tions far into August. Cash prices for 
new wheat were about 20c bu under quo- 
tations that have held for old wheat, 
while the latter declined 8c bu last week. 
Old wheat quotations, July 16: No. 2 
northern spring $1.37@1.46 bu, No. 2 
dark hard Turkey $1.42@1.52, No. 2 hard 
winter $1.16@1.34, No. 2 soft white $1.21 
@1.26, milling-in-transit billing, freight 
paid to Ogden. New wheat prices: No. 
2 dark hard Turkey, $1.30@1.42; No. 2 
hard winter, $1.10@1.28. 


New York.—Cash wheat was fairly 
steady last week, with price fluctuations 
within about 2c limits. Export business 
was improved, but limited to Canadian 
grades. New York cash grain quota- 
tions, July 15: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.55, bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.623,,; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $1.6214; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.784%2; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, nominal. 

Philadelphia.—W heat last week was al- 
ternately higher and lower, closing firm 
at a net advance of %4,c. Business is 
restricted by light offerings. Quotations, 
July 16, car lots, in export elevator: No. 
2 red winter, garlicky, $1.39 bu; No. 3, 
$1.36; No. 4, $1.84; No. 5, $1.31. 

Buffalo.—Millers were interested only 
slightly in the limited offerings of soft 
winter wheat. They prefer to wait for 
an increased movement out of the West. 
New York state offerings were cleaned 


‘up. There is some demand from chick 


feed manufacturers for soft winter. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on July 16 was 
4Y,@4%,c lower than in the previous 
week, with export demand slow and 
stocks, over three times more Canadian 
than domestic, showing an increase of 
159,000 bus. Closing prices, July 16: 
spot No. 2 red winter, $1.48 bu; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.39%; new 
southern No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.385; No. 3, $1.355%; No. 4, $1.325%; 
No. 5, $1.29%. Exports included 68,000 
bus domestic and 20,989 Canadian. Re- 
ceipts of Canadian wheat last week were 
9,470 bus; stock, 1,127,702. 

Toronto.—Old crop wheat has reached 
a very low stage, and receipts of On- 
tario winter wheat have been negligible. 
In consequence, business has been slow. 
Current quotation on new crop wheat is 
$1.35, f.o.b., car lots, at country points. 
Western spring wheat at lower lake ter- 
minals, No. 1 northern $1.66% bu, on 
track, bay ports, July 16. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Cash oats were in fair de- 
mand last week, especially for the bet- 
ter grades. No. 2 white were quoted, 
July 16, at 50c bu, No. 3 white 45@47c, 
and No. 4 white 411,@44c. 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending July 16, and the 
closing prices on July 18, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 484%,@46%,c, 414%@ 








Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


Wheat to— 


‘Week ending. 
July 10, ’26 


1 to ‘ 
July 10, 26 





July 20, 1927 


425,c; No. 2 rye, $1.01@1.0814, 991,,c@ 
$1.05; barley, 70@83c, 69@83c. 
Duluth.—The working of an occasional 
car of feeding oats was about the only 
business put through last week. Feeders 
showed limited interest, but the scarcity 
of supplies made it difficult to do much 
trading. Elevators were on the lookout 
for ordinary, and also interested in new 
crop. No. 3 white closed, July 16, at 
Chicago September to 3c discount. ‘I'o 
arrive September, buyers bid 3c under 
that delivery for it. Bids on barley were 
le stronger within the range, 70@S81c, 
depending on quality. All offerings met 
with sale. Some shipping was reported 
to the East. Export demand was slack, 
early, later picking up, with increased 
interest being displayed for new crop. 
No. 1 and No. 2 closed 1@2c over July. 
Winnipeg.—The cash demand for top 
grade oats is keen, but they are practi- 
cally unobtainable. The lower graces 
have lost on spreads. There is a fair 
inquiry for cash barley. Rye has lost 
favor, especially the lower grades. ‘the 
slow export demand and the prospect 
that the United States will have a eon- 
siderable surplus for export out of (he 
new crop is responsible for local we: «- 
ness in rye. Quotations, July 16: Nu. 2 
Canadian western oats 64%c bu, No. 3 
Canadian western barley 88%c, and No. 
2 Canadian western rye $1.0442, basi. in 
store, Fort William or Port Arthur 


Milwaukee.—Oats were firm last week 
due to small supplies and good demiiid. 
Rye declined 24%,@3%\%,c; offerings \ 
limited, and the trade absorbed the re- 
ceipts. Barley is strong, and closed 2c 
higher; local malting firms have booke 
several hundred thousand bushels 
July, August and September shipmvnt. 
Closing quotations, July 16: No. 2 rye, 
$1.05 bu; No. 2 white oats, 48@50c; milt- 
ing barley, 77@85c. 

Indianapolis —Little demand = was 
heard for either oats or barley last weck. 
Stocks are very scarce, but buyers «p- 
parently are waiting for the new crops. 
No. 2 white oats were selling, July 16, 
at 431,@45c bu, and No. 3 white at 42 
@AAc. 

San Francisco.—Barley is slacking off 
after a period of activity, although fecd- 
ers and exporters are still fairly active 
bidders. Eastern barley is expected to 
start moving west soon in competition 
with California feed barley. Quotations, 
July 15, basis 100’s, sacked: feed, $1.90; 
grading, $2.10; choice shipping, $2.60. 
Offerings of oats are light and the de- 
mand is slow. Quotations, basis 100s, 
sacked: feed, $2; seed, $2.20. 

Philadelphia.—Oats declined Ic early 
last week, but recovered the loss and 
closed firm and unchanged. Offerings 
are light, while demand is fair. Quota- 
tions, July 14, local car lots as to loca- 
tion: No. 2 white, 5842@59%4c bu; No. 3 
white, 5542@57%ec. 

Boston.—There is a quiet market for 
oats for shipment, with the market fair- 
ly steady. Regular 38@40-lb, shipment 
all-rail, were quoted on July 16 at 63@ 
64c bu; 86@38-lb, 59@60c; 34@36-lb, 
56@57c; lake-and-rail, regular 36@38-lb, 
56@58ce. 

Philadelphia.—Oats last week were al- 
ternately higher and lower, closing quiet 
at a net decline of Ic. Offerings, while 
only moderate, are fully ample for re- 
quirements. Quotations, July 16, local 
car lots as to location: No. 2 white, 5712 
@58',c bu; No. 3 white, 5444@56¥,.. 

Pittsburgh—A moderate volume of 
business was transacted last wee! in 
oats, demand for high grade grain being 
a feature. Offerings were light. Quota- 
tions, July 16: No. 2 white, 55@56c bu; 
No. 8 white, 52@53c. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, July 16: No. 
2 white, domestic, 58c bu asked; No. 3 
white, domestic, 55c asked. 

Buffalo.—There is a good demand for 
heavyweight oats, with limited arrivals. 


, July 
July 2,’°27 July 9, °27 
37,000 0 
170,000 
733,000 
47,000 
15,000 


in cents, per bushel: 
w——— Amber durum——, 
1 N 


o. o. 2 
157% @168% 156% @163% 
- 155 @161 154 @161 
-» 150 @1656 149 @156 
«+» 161 @157 150 @157 
+. 151% @159% 150% @159% 
- 151% @159% 150% @159\% 2% 
153% @161% 153% @161% 154% 153% 


Winnipeg—Cash wheat has been dull, 
with an irregular demand. Both United 
States and Canadian mills have been 


——— 
July 9, '27 

Italy 84,0 

United Kingdom 

Other Europe 

Canada 

Other countries 
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2,981,000 


288,000 
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403,000 
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Barley supply is exhausted, practically 
everything being in the hands of malt- 
sters, 46-lb feeding barley being quoted 
nominally at 87c bu. Quotation, July 
16: No. 4 white oats, 48%c bu, Bu‘falo 
billing. 

Toronto.—Ontario coarse grains are 
without feature, and trading remains 
quiet. Quotations, July 16: Ontario bar- 
ley, 78c bu; No. 8 western oats 70c, and 
oat scalpings 48@49c, c.i.f., bay ports. 
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wheat, 367,000 bus; flour, 74,100 bbls. 


1,354,000 


283,000 
305,000 
287,000 
154,000 

58,000 


Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. *141,000 


236,000 


*Including via Pacific ports: 
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GRAIN FUTURES 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 





United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending July 














Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending July 16, in bush- 




















Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on July 9, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
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Chicago.—Corn goods sales being made 
are at special prices, and only in small 
lots. Corn flour was quoted, July 16, at 
$2.40@2.45 per 100 lbs, corn meal $2.40 
@2.50, cream meal $2.40@2.50, and hom- 
iny $2.40@2.50. Cash corn offerings 
were heavy last week for this time of 
the year, but there was a good cleanup 
daily, the better grades being most de- 
sired. No. 4 mixed was quoted at 98%,c 
bu, No. 6 mixed 96%,@97%c; No. 3 
yellow $1.0114,@1.02, No. 4 yellow 99c@ 
$1.01, No. 5 yellow 98Y,@99¥,c, No. 6 
yellow 97@98¥,c; No. 2 white $1.031, 
No. 3 white $1.01@1.02, No. 4 white 98c 
@$1.01, No. 5 white 98@98'¥,c, No. 6 
white 97c. 

St. Louwis—Demand for corn is not 
very active, but offerings are moderate, a 
fairly good clearance being effected 
daily. Cash prices, July 16: No. 2 yel- 
low $1.0314,@1.04 bu, No. 3 yellow $1.01 
@1.02, No. 4 yellow 97c, No. 5 yellow 
95Y,c, No. 6 yellow 94c; No. 2 white 
$1.03Y,, No. 6 white 931/,c. 

Memphis.—Transactions in corn meal 
continue light, but quotations are steady, 
even with corn somewhat easier. Cream 
meal was offered on July 16 at $4.85@ 
5.20 bbl, basis 24s, with most mills 
around $5. Movement to the interior is 
about normal, and stocks in all hands 
are very light. Corn bran is scarce and 
quoted at $33.50 ton. Corn is slow, No. 
3 white being quoted at $1.10 bu. 

New Orleans.—Demand for corn was 
fair last week, both for export and do- 
mestic. Quotations, July 14: No. 2 yel- 
low $1.30 bu, No. 3 $1.28; No. 2 white 
$1.30, No. 3 $1.28; (for export, 6¢ bu 
less, sacked) ; yellow chops, $2.62 per 100 
Ibs; hominy feed, $1.87; standard meal, 
$2.55. 

Kansas City.—The supply of corn is 
greater and prices have dropped 3@4c. 
Quotations, July 16: white, No. 2 98c@ 
$1.01 bu, No. 3 96c@$1, No. 4 94@98c; 
yellow, No. 2 $1@1.03Y,, No. 3 99c@ 
$1.02, No. 4 98c@$1; mixed, No. 2 98c@ 
$1.01, No. 3 96c@$1, No. 4 94@98c; 
cream meal, sacked, 100-lb cottons, $2.50; 
corn bran, $36 ton; hominy feed, $36. 

Nashville——Corn was quiet last week. 
Stocks are small, and offerings light. 
Quotations, July 16: No. 2 white $1.16 
@1.17 bu, No. 3 white $1.14@1.15; No. 2 
yellow $1.16%@1.17%, No. 3 yellow 
$1.14Y,@1.15Y,. Little business was re- 
ported in corn meal. A few inquiries 
were made, but sellers would not make 
concessions. Some shipments were made 
on old contracts. Cream meal, 96-lb 
bags, was quoted at $2.60@2.70 per 100 
Ibs. 

Atlanta.—Corn prices are substantial- 
ly unchanged, and brokers are booking 
very little business, as prices are con- 
sidered too high. A few scattered orders 
are coming in, but they are all small 
and for immediate needs. Quotations, 
July 15, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 white 98c 
bu, No. 3 white 97¢; No. 2 yellow 98c, 
No. 3 yellow 97c. 

Indianapolis—Corn appears much 
stronger. The fact that the Indiana crop 
will be very light, apparently is having 
an effect. It is being freely predicted 
that corn again will climb above the dol- 
lar mark in this area, even though de- 
mand is light at present. Quotations, 
Indianapolis, July 16: No. 3 white 97@ 
98c bu, No. 4 white 95@97c; No. 3 yel- 
low 96@97',c, No. 4 yellow 94@96c; No. 
3 mixed 94@95c, No. 4 mixed 92@94c. 

Minneapolis.—An indifferent inquiry is 
reported for cash corn. Receipts are 
liberal, but premiums hold firm with the 
option. No. 3 yellow is quoted at 1@3c 
bu over Chicago July. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 
16 was 98c@$1.04; the closing price on 
July 18 was 98c@$l. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on July 19 at 
$5.90@6 per 200 Ibs, and yellow at $5.80 
@5.90. 

Milwaukee.—No. 3 yellow corn closed 
last week 4c lower, but the other two 
grades were ¥,c higher. However, it is 
strong, and premiums are advancing. A 
good local and shipping demand is no- 
ticed, and the light receipts are being 
easily absorbed. Closing quotations, 
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July 16: No. 3 yellow, $1.021,@1.03% 
bu; No. 3 white, $1.011,@1.02%,; No. 3 
mixed, $1.0014@1.011,. 

San Francisco—Corn is slow, with 
eastern supplies predominating. Some 
Argentine corn is arriving and is quoted 
at 15c per 100 lbs above eastern corn, 
sacked basis. Quotations, July 15: east- 
ern No. 2 yellow, bulk, $2.30 per 100 
Ibs; California Egyptian corn and milo, 
basis 100’s, sacked, $2.55 and $2.45, re- 
spectively. Both California and eastern 
sorghums are scarce, and command good 
prices. 

Boston.—Gluten meal was $2.50 lower 
on July 16, with more liberal offerings 
and quiet demand at $47 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks; gluten feed was unchanged at 
$38.25, July shipment; hominy feed high- 
er at $42; granulated and bolted meal 
firm, with fair demand, at $3 per 100 
Ibs, with feeding meal and cracked corn 
at $2.40. Corn for shipment was firmly 
held at the decline, with good demand. 
No. 2 yellow, for shipment all-rail, $1.23 
@1.24 bu; No. 3 yellow, $1.21@1.22; 
lake-and-rail, No. 2 yellow $1.20@1.21, 
No. 3 yellow $1.17@1.18. 

Philadelphia.—There is __ practically 
nothing doing in corn, and quotations are 
omitted. Demand for corn goods is only 
moderate, but offerings are light and the 
market is a shade firmer. Quotations, 
July 16, in 100-lb sacks: kiln-dried gran- 
ulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$3.25; pearl hominy and grits, $3.25. 

Pittsburgh.—Corn was in fair demand 
last week, with prices firm and demand 
for high grade grain rather pronounced. 
Offerings were moderate. Quotations, 
July 16: No. 2 yellow, shelled, $1.15@ 
1.16 bu; No. 3 yellow, shelled, $1.13@ 
1,14, 


Baltimore.—Contract corn is not quot- 
ed, in the absence of offerings. Demand 
is limited. There was no closing quota- 
tion for No. 2 spot on July 16. Sales 
reported for the week were nil. Domes- 
tic No. 2 yellow, track, was scarce and 
in active demand at $1.18@1.20 bu. 
Near-by yellow cob was higher and 
wanted at $5.50 bbl. Corn meal was 
steady and quiet at $2.40@2.65 per 100 
Ibs, with the near-by mills still the 
cheapest sellers. 


Buffalo.—Light offerings and limited 
arrivals of corn keep buyers from filling 
their wants. Local industries were ac- 
tive buyers last week and took the few 
samples at better prices. Quotations, 
July 16: No. 5 yellow, $1.06% bu; No. 4 
yellow, $1.085%. 


) FLAXSEED **%< PRODUCTS | 
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Minneapolis.—Minneapolis crushers re- 
port a steady demand in a small way for 
linseed meal, with the tendency toward 
higher prices. Oil mills are operating at 
about 35 per cent of capacity, with 
enough flaxseed in sight to keep them on 
the same basis until the new crop moves. 
Quotations, July 16: Minneapolis $46 ton, 
Chicago $46, Toledo $47, and Buffalo $46. 
The Toledo mill is said to be about sold 
out, with only small lots to offer. A 
good export business was done with the 
Continent last week in linseed cake, and 
prices have been advanced to $40.50 ton, 
f.a.s., New York. 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis - Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track July 
July 12 ..$ 2.21% 2.25% 2.22% 
July se iscess 200 eee 
July 2.24% 2.21% 
July 2.23% 2.21 
July 2.20 2.24 2.21% 
July és 2.18% 2.22% 2.20 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1926, 
to July 16, 1927, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 
Minneapolis ... 8,137 10,098 2,141 2,713 
Duluth 9,426 6,243 8,106 








Totals 16,031 8,384 10,819 


Duluth—The_ government report sur- 
prised the trade, figures being several 
million bushels under expectations and 
private estimates. The announcement 
advanced prices for a time, but the im- 
provement brought out better offerings, 
and gains were about wiped out. Crush- 


19,524 


ing interests were on the buying side 
most of the time. The trade still is 
awaiting fuller crop information. Crush- 
ers and elevators gave good support to 
the cash market, the former selecting 
choice and good medium offerings at top 
prices. No. 1 spot closed unchanged at 
July price to 5c over on July 16. 

Chicago.—Linseed meal is a _ shade 
easier, but demand continues quiet. Sales 
are to buyers who are in immediate need 
of supplies; otherwise, little is moving. 
It was quoted, July 16, at $45.50 ton, 
Chicago. 

Winnipeg.—Local crushers report a 
fair demand for their products, and there 
has been some activity in the flaxseed 
market. Prices have been steady, but 
many are inclined to look for higher ones 
during the next year. The flax crop in 
western Canada is very weedy and late. 
Prices of cake and meal are firm, and 
recorded further advances last week. 
Quotations, July 16: linseed cake, $48 
ton; linseed meal, $50. 

Milwaukee.—Linseed meal is quiet, 
with demand light. Production and 
prices are about unchanged. Closing 
quotations, July 16, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$46.50@47 ton. 

Pittsburgh.—Light demand for linseed 
meal was the feature of the market last 
week. Offerings were light and prices 
were lower. Quotation, July 16, $49.20 
ton. 

Buffalo.—Linseed meal prices have ad- 
vanced, owing to a better demand from 
jobbers, who were stocking up for the 
export business which usually develops 
in August. Quotations, July 16: 34 per 
cent, $46.50 ton; 32 per cent, $45.50. 


Boston.—Linseed meal is very strong, 
owing to the firm position of shippers. 
A generally better demand is reported, 
with prices advanced $1 ton. Buffalo 
shippers on July 16 were offering 34 per 
cent meal for July shipment at $50.70 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, with 32 per cent 
at $49.70, Boston points. Edgewater 
shippers quoted 32 per cent at $49@51l, 
45-day shipment, Boston points. Local 
stocks are fair. 


Toronto.—According to local mills, de- 
mand for linseed meal is moderately ac- 
tive and sales are good for the season of 
the year. Prices are unchanged from 
those of a week ago. Quotation, July 16, 
$45 ton, in secondhand bags, f.o.b., mill 
points. 





MILLSTONE MEMORIALS 


Warwick, Mass.—The village of War- 
wick’s newest memorial monument, two 
ancient and rough hewn millstones, ce- 
mented one upon the other in the public 
square like a pair of piled up poker 
chips, six feet across and 18 inches thick, 
marks the passing, say local historians, 
of one of New England’s oldest grist 
mills. 

The grist mill, in many colonial com- 
munities, including Warwick, came hard 
upon the heels of the first log cabins as 
a village improvement. Like the church 
and the schoolhouse, it was held to be 
a necessity of life, and it was built, 
maintained, and operated in spite of In- 
dians, adversity and assorted ill fortune. 
Thither came every resident of the dis- 
trict within driving or walking distance, 
because they needed flour, and because 
they needed news and the pleasure of 
association with their kind. 

A windmill near Watertown, Mass., 
was the first grist mill in New England, 
say the students. It was built in 1628. 
In 1634, New England’s first waterpower 
mill was built on the Dorchester side 
of Neponset. Before the middle of the 
seventeenth century New England was 
milling all the flour she needed herself 
and was exporting it to countries even 
as remote as Portugal. 

Warwick is one of the few New Eng- 
land towns which have recovered and 
preserved the historic disks of granite. 
Henry Ford, near his Wayside Inn at 
Sudbury, has collected a dozen or more 
of them, and is rebuilding an ancient 
mill which, when completed, is intended 
to reproduce the old-fashioned type, and 
it is his announced intention to keep it 
in actual operation. If. he does so, in 
the opinion of the historians of the in- 
dustry’s origin and development, it will 
be one of an ever-dwindling handful of 
its kind in this part of the country. 
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Minneapolis.—Rye millers report con- 
tinued dullness. Some business is being 
done, but it is claimed to be at prices 
that show little profit. New York buy- 
ers have been showing interest in ney 
crop shipment, bids averaging 50@70c 
bbl under old crop, but no sales are re- 
ported. Pure white flour is quoted at 
$5.45@5.75 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, pure 
medium $5.15@5.35, and pure dark $4.25 
@4.50, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 9,827 bbls flour, compared with 
13,091, made by five mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 

Duluth.—The estimates for the present 
rye crop are so good that flour buyers 
are looking for lower prices. The rye 
market is now a sellers’ affair, with quo- 
tations steadily going to new low levc's. 
The lowest prices since April were mace 
last week. The mill sells an occasional 
lot for quick shipment, but is not looking 
for anything more until the price level 
becomes more settled. Quotations, July 
16, f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb cottons: pure 
white, $5.75 bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.50; 
No. 3 dark, $3.75; No. 5 blend, $5.95; 
No. 8 rye, $5.05. 

Chicago.—Local demand for rye flour 
continues listless. Sales are widely scat- 
tered and consist of small amounts. 
Local mills have sold fair quantities io 
eastern markets, and it is reported that 
new crop rye is being quoted there, «l- 
though no new crop flour is being offered 
in Chicago. Old orders are being cleaned 
up, and directions continue good, which 
is reflected in the local production, which 
totaled 8,500 bbls last week, against 6,500 
in the previous week. White was quot- 
ed, July 16, at $5.75@5.85 bbl, jute, 
medium at $5.35@5.50, and dark at $4.25 
@4.50. 

Milwaukee.—Interest in rye flour con- 
tinues about unchanged, traders being in 
the market for limited amounts, while 
waiting to see how the new crop will 
develop. Shipping directions on old con 
tracts are as good as can be expected. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, Jul) 
16: pure white $6.25@6.50 bbl, pure me- 
dium $5.80@6.05, and pure dark $1.25 
@4.75, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Indianapolis.—Little change is report- 
ed in the rye flour market. Such busi- 
ness as is being done consists of small 
lots, most users waiting for new crop (le- 
velopments. Orders call only for imme 
diate needs. White was quoted, July 1¥, 
at $5.75@6 bbl, jute, medium at $5.25 
@5.75, and dark at $3.50@4. 

Buffalo—Slow demand features thie 
rye flour market, with stocks in jobbers’ 
and bakers’ hands light. Quotations, 
July 16, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mills: pure 
white, $6.75@6.90 bbl; medium, $6.40@ 
6.45; dark, $5.60@5.75. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour is quiet «id 
10c lower. Offerings are moderate, ul 
ample. Quotations, July 16, in 140-lb 
jute. sacks, $6.55@6.90 bbl for white, 
$6.25@6.55 for medium and $6@6.25 for 
dark. 

Boston.—There was a quiet demand 
for rye flour last week, with the marci 
lower; rye meal and dark rye were ©/so 
dull, with a lower range of prices. Quo- 
tations, July 16: white patent rye flour 
$6.60@6.85 bbl, standard patents $6.15 
@6.70, rye meal $5.80@5.45, dark rye 
$4.90@5.15, all in sacks. 


New York.—Moderate sales of rye 
flour were reported toward the close 0! 
last week. Quotations, July 16: white 
patent, old $6.15@6.40 bbl and new $5./5 
@5.90. 


Pittsburgh—Sales of rye flour wer 
light last week, being confined princ'- 
pally to small lots for prompt shipment. 
Most bakers were inclined to adhere ‘0 
the hand-to-mouth policy in their buying 
Quotations, July 16: pure white $6.25 
6.75 bbl, medium $5.50@6, and dark 
$4.25@4.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 


Baltimore.—Rye flour is largely nom'- 
nal, with the grain down about 7c bu 
last week and the trade waiting for ne\ 
crop prices. Quotations, July 16: whit: 
patent, $6.25@6.50 bbl, and dark $4.50 
4.75, in cotton. 
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CUT IN BARGE RATES TO 
NEW ORLEANS ANNOUNCED 


Mryyneapouis, Minn.—Barge freight 
rates 60 per cent under existing rail 
rates on grain from Minneapolis and St. 
Paul to New Orleans for export were 
published last week by W. W. Morse, 
general manager of the Upper Missis- 
sippi Barge Line Co. These will go into 
effect on Aug. 15, coincident with the 
establishment of a regular freight service 
by that company. 

Under this arrangement the water 
rate on grain for export from this point 
to New Orleans will be 14.8¢ per 100 lbs, 
the same as the charge through the Du- 
luth-Montreal gateway to the seaboard. 
The rail rate for export wheat from 
here to New Orleans is 36.5¢c per 100 lbs. 

The water tariff on grain for domestic 
consumption from here to Memphis, 
Tenn., has been set at 19.5c per 100 lbs, 
33.5¢ being the charge to New Orleans. 

Temporarily the grain will be loaded 
on barges through the elevators of the 
Equity Co-Operative Exchange, St. Paul. 


PREPARING FOR RUSH OF 
GRAIN DOWN MISSISSIPPI 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Officials of the federal 
barge line stated on July 15 that, within 
10 days, grain would be moving down 
the Mississippi River at the rate of 
1,000,000 bus a month. They are pre- 
paring to have every cubic foot of barge 
space and every ounce of tow power 
ready for the rush. 

Before the end of the year, they esti- 
mated, the line will handle at least 4,- 
000,000 bus, and on every bushel the 
shipper will save 3.9c in freight charges. 
That would make a saving to valley 
shippers of $39,000 a month, or $156,000 
before the season closes. Last year the 
line handled 5,712,914 bus at a saving 
of $228,803. Northwestern grain for ex- 
port is expected to join this middle 
western export grain pouring down the 
Mississippi on Aug. 15, when the Upper 
Mississippi Barge Line is to begin gov- 
ernment operation, running from Min- 
neapolis and St, Paul to St. Louis. 


SAYS COMMISSION RULING IS 
IN FAVOR OF NEW ORLEANS 


New Orteans, La.—Commenting upon 
a partial summary of the recent decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the Galveston rate case, Carl Giesow, 
general manager of the New Orleans 
joint traffic bureau, asserts that, while 
a complete victory was not won by New 
Orleans, the decision eliminates many 
of the differentials that favored Galves- 
ton. All points on the Texas & Pacific 
and the Louisiana Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Co, lines are wholly equalized as be- 
tween the two ports, he declared. 





KANSAS CITY BRAN RATE UP 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Effective Aug. 1, 
proportional rates on wheat bran shipped 
out of Kansas City will take the regular 
wheat rates, with the exception of bran 
in transit and on flat billing, in which 
cases the old corn rates will still be in 
effect, 

This higher rate may not be perma- 
nent, however, as the general subject of 
wheat and its relationship to its prod- 
ucts is involved in the general grain rate 
hearings being conducted by the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission. 





DULUTH DEMAND IS FOR SMALL LOTS 

Dututn, Mixn.—Fairly large ship- 
ments of wheat, flaxseed and barley were 
made last week, the cargoes being mainly 
im small lots. With stocks as low as 
they are, no large lots can be expected 
until the new crop begins to move, ex- 
cept possibly of oats, of which there is 
a considerable quantity here. 

The only demand for cargo space is 
for small lots, and the package freight 
boats get all of this. They are asking 
and getting 2c bu, Duluth to Buffalo. 
The rate for large cargoes is nominally 
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l4%c bu. Fall rates are already being 
put out. Some tonnage has been re- 
ported as chartered at 2%4c for October 
shipment from Canadian ports. Bids of 
4c for November shipment and winter 
storage are said to have been refused 
by vessel owners. 


PORTLAND-U, K. FREIGHT AT 308 

PortLtanp, Orrcon.—Engagement of 
the British steamer King Bleddyn at 30s 
ton to load wheat at Portland in Sep- 
tember for the United Kingdom or the 
Continent registers the low mark so far 
in new crop freights for the 1927-28 sea- 
son. 





NEW EXPORT CANADIAN FLOUR RATE 

Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Pacific 
Railway last week published a rate of 
29c per 100 lbs on flour shipped lake- 
and-rail from Fort William, Port Arthur 
and Westfort, Ont., to New York for 
export. 


Ocean Rates 


Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapoljs office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by steamship agencies in 
New Orleans, in cents per 100 lbs: 











r From ‘ 

Montreal {New 

To— tNew York Orleans 
Aberdeen .......... 22.00 29.00 s4ee 
Amsterdam ........ 23.00 20.00 tf25.00 
ARUWOED cccrccccces 23.00 23.00 tt27.00 
Avonmouth ........ *23.00 19.00 ar 
Pere 23.00 21.00 25.00 
BROPHOR cvcccccceces 30.00 30.00 44.00 
Bordeaux ......... 40.00 eeee 25.00 
Bremen . ° ees tt27.00 
Bristol 19.0 ecee 
Cardiff . 19.00 ert 
Copenhagen 4 31.00 37.00 
GIOGE Bete sicsecvecec 2 31.00 = 
Danzig 32.00 38.00 
Dublin 21.00 25.00 
Dundee a 25.00 rere 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 eee 45.00 
GIDPAIRAF .cccccccce 45.00 eeee oees 
GIARHIOT 2 cccecccece 20.00 20.00 23.00 
Gothenburg ........ 30.00 31.00 37.00 
Hamburg .......... *20.00 18.00 +¢t27.00 
EHAVPO ccccccccecccs 40.00 eece 25.00 
32.00 38.00 

oe r 21.00 asec 

EMIER ccccccccececs 21.00 21.00 sie 
LAVOFPOO! ...cccccce 18.00 18.00 23.00 
LsOMGOR ccccccccccce 18.00 18.00 23.00 
Londonderry ...... 23.00 31.00 Joes 
BEGIIRD cccccccccess *35.00 34.00 42.00 
Manchester ........ 18.00 18.00 23.00 
Marseilles ......... 40.00 cece 35.00 
Newcastle ......... 21.00 21.00 Sees 
Oehe cocccvoceseses 30.00 30.00 37.00 


PUES ccccccccvces 30.00 


Rotterdam 
Southampton . 


+ 23.00 20.00 tf27.00 

*28.00 23.00 eeee 
Stavanger .. - 30.00 30.00 44.00 
Stettin ..... ++ £35.00 cece eevee 
Stockholm ......... *35.00 34.00 42.00 


tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 

*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Avon- 
mouth 2lic, Bremen 238c, Hamburg 20-23c, 
Helsingfors 30c, Malmo 33c, Southampton 
26c, Stettin 30c, Stockholm 33c. 

ttThrough December, 1927. 








Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 

Minneapolis flour output by months and 
crop years, in barrels: 

1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 

Sept. 1,216,076 1,356,706 1,057,606 1,104,410 

Oct.. 1,265,346 1,530,562 1,078,124 1,355,275 

Nov.. 918,282 1,086,086 951,765 1,112,005 


Dec.. 943,941 1,040,831 836,285 864,370 
Jan.. 817,038 1,087,837 980,020 1,108,082 
Feb.. 776,112 851,476 932,693 996,064 
Mch. 912,578 1,042,682 761,604 1,003,546 
April 859,687 787,631 700,994 821,874 
May. 808,693 866,200 709,476 927,653 
June. (785,336 923,519 863,341 911,202 
Tully. sw vevee 938,068 1,078,862 996,320 
AUG... + ceccee 952,200 1,018,382 1,051,610 





Yr.*9,303,089 12,463,798 10,969,152 12,191,411 


Minneapolis direct foreign shipments, by 
months and crop years, in barrels: 
1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 

September ... 11,010 6,624 22,647 3,9 
October ..... 11,190 10,070 49,419 9,805 
November ... 17,940 6,161 25,647 6,500 
December ... 9,964 9,863 36,158 5,240 








January ..... 6,868 5,803 16,821 8,279 
February .... 5,876 7,665 25,087 6,527 
March ....... 11,042 10,185 23,253 8,343 
a eae 8,432 7,436 9,264 8,850 
May .. 3,425 4,483 12,062 11,556 
June . 6,445 8,307 6,336 13,300 
July e+. 11,005 12,555 12,093 
August ...... 12,433 9,012 12,619 

BOM ow e004 *92,192 99,935 248,211 107,022 


*Ten months. 





Canada leads all nations in increased 
trade since 1913, according to statistics 
compiled by the National Foreign Trade 
Council of New York. The figures show 
that Canada’s increase was 85 per cent, 
Australia coming next with 45 per cent, 
and the United States third with 31 per 
cent. 





Good Home Made Bread from Illinois 
Soft Wheat Flours 


From a Recent University of Illinois Agricultural Bulletin Written by Professor Ruth 
A. Wardell, Head of the Home Economics Department, and Natalie 
K. Fitch, Associate in Foods 


ULLY half the wheat grown in Iili- 

nois is classed as soft. This fact 

suggests the desirability of a good 
understanding of the use of flour made 
from such wheat, in order that this im- 
portant Illinois product may be more 
fully utilized within the state. A more 
extended use of soft wheat flour in the 
making of bread would be an advantage 
to Illinois and probably to the country 
as a whole. 

In general practice the soft wheat 
flours have long been used for pastry 
and quick breads, but their bread mak- 
ing qualities have not been so clearly 
recognized. A study of the baking quali- 
ties of Illinois soft wheat flours by the 
department of home economics of the 
University of Illinois has demonstrated 
that superior bread can be made from 
them. Many loaves have been secured 
showing excellent appearance, texture, 
and flavor. Since satisfactory results 
have been obtained from the Illinois soft 
wheat flours, it seems desirable to bring 
their value to general attention. 

Every home baker realizes that each 
new sack of flour may present a new 
problem. Wheats show some variation 
from year to year; flours are not alto- 
gether uniform and other factors intro- 
duce some uncertainty into the bread 
making process. Depending upon the 
degree of strength of the wheat, there is 
a variation in the proportion of flour to 
liquid necessary to secure a dough of the 
right consistency. Keen observation 
leads the interested home baker to the 
experimental viewpoint, which adapts the 
procedure to the particular flour on 
hand. 

SHORT PROCESS BREAD 
(Four loaves) 


5 tablespoons fat 
3 qts flour 


1 qt liquid 

2% tablespoons salt 

644 tablespoons sugar 

3 to 4 cakes compressed yeast 

The liquid may be water, whole or 
skimmed milk, or water and dried milk. 
For 1 quart of liquid, 1 cup of dried 
milk is used and is mixed with the flour 
and added with it. Milk should be scald- 
ed before using. To 1 measure of liquid, 
approximately 3 measures of flour are 
used, the actual amount varying with 
the flour. 

Prefermentation.—Dissolve salt and 
sugar in one half of the liquid and mix 
the compressed yeast with the other half. 
Combine the two mixtures and allow to 
stand at about 80 degrees Fahrenheit for 
one half hour. 

Mixing and Kneading.—To the mixture 
add melted fat and flour to make a 
dough which is as soft as possible but 
still can be kneaded on the _ boafd. 
Knead until the ingredients are thor- 
oughly mixed, until the dough is smooth, 
elastic to the touch, and bubbles may be 
seen under the surface. (The mixing 
and kneading should require about 10 
minutes. ) 

Fermentation—Allow the dough to 
rise in a covered bowl at about 80 de- 
grees Fahrenheit for 30 minutes; place 
on board and knead slightly, return to 
bowl, allow to rise for a second 30-min- 
ute period; knead slightly, return to 
bowl, allow to rise for 30 minutes; knead 
again, allow to rise for 15 minutes long- 
er and then shape into loaves. Place 
in greased bread pans, grease the sur- 
face lightly to prevent the formation of 
a hard crust, allow to rise in the pan 
at about 95 degrees Fahrenheit until it 
doubles in bulk—about one hour. Knead- 
ing during the fermentation period is for 
the purpose of distributing the gas 
through the dough, but because of the 
nature of the soft wheat glutens the 
least possible handling should be done. 
Ten to twenty times is all that should 
be required in each of the above knead- 
ings. 

Baking.—Start the baking in a hot 
oven (410 degrees Fahrenheit) and re- 
duce the temperature (375 degrees Fah- 
renheit) during the last 10 minutes. 
The baking period for loaves of this size 
is about 45 minutes. 


Care After Baking—Remove from 


pan, and place so that air has access 
to the entire loaf. The loaves may be 
placed across the tops of the pans or on 
a wire rack. 


LONG PROCESS BREAD 


(Four loaves) 

1 qt liquid 5 tablespoons fat 

2% tablespoons salt 3 qts flour 

6% tablespoons sugar 

2 cakes dried yeast softened in 4 cup 

lukewarm water 

One pint of the liquid to be used in 
the sponge should be water, the remain- 
der may be water, whole or skimmed 
milk, or water and dried milk. For 1 
quart of liquid, 1 cup of dried milk is 
used and is mixed with the flour and 
added with it. Milk should be scalded 
before using. To 1 measure of liquid 
approximately 3 measures of flour are 
used, the actual amount varying with 
the flour. 

Sponge.—Mix the pint of water and 
the softened yeast with one third of the 
flour and allow to stand in a covered 
bowl over night at about 68 to 70 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

Miwing and Kneading.—In the morn- 
ing add to the sponge, which should be 
light and full of bubbles, the melted fat 
and the sugar and salt dissolved in the 
remaining liquid. Beat until smooth and 
then add flour to make a dough as in 
the short process bread. 

Fermentation—Allow the dough to 
rise in a covered bowl at about 80 de- 
grees Fahrenheit until doubled in bulk, 
about two and one half hours; place on 
board and knead slightly, return to bowl, 
allow to rise for about 45 minutes; knead 
again, allow to stand for about 15 min- 
utes and then shape into loaves. Place 
in greased bread pans, grease the surface 
lightly to prevent the formation of a 
hard crust, allow to rise in the pans at 
about 95 degrees Fahrenheit until it 
doubles in bulk—about two hours. 

Baking—The same as for the short 
process bread. 

Care After Baking.—The same as for 
the short process bread, 


PARKERHOUSE ROLLS 


1 cup milk 2 tablespoons sugar 


2 teaspoons salt 2 tablespoons fat 


% to 1 cake compressed yeast 

3 to 4 cups flour 

Method.—Same as the dough for short 
process bread. Shape the finished dough 
into rolls, allow to rise until doubled in 
bulk (about 30 minutes), and bake in a 
hot oven (410 degrees Fahrenheit) for 
20 minutes. 


LUNCHEON ROLLS 


1 cup milk 2 tablespoons fat 

2 teaspoons salt 1 egg 

2 tablespoons sugar 3 to 4 cups flour 

% to 1 cake compressed yeast 

Grated rind of 1 lemon 

Method.—Same as the dough for short 
process bread, adding the slightly beaten 
egg and lemon rind with the melted fat. 
Roll to one half inch thickness, cut with 
small biscuit cutter, place on greased 
baking pan, allow to rise until doubled 
in bulk (about 30 minutes) and bake in 
a hot oven (410 degrees Fahrenheit) for 
20 minutes. 

COFFEE BREAD 

1 cup milk 5 tablespoons fat 

2 teaspoons salt 2 eggs 

2% cups flour 

6% tablespoons sugar 

% to 1 cake compressed yeast 

Prefermentation—Same as for short 
process bread. 

Mixing.—To this mixture add the melt- 
ed fat, eggs slightly beaten, and the 
flour. This makes a stiff batter. Allow 
to rise in covered bowl for 30 minutes at 
about 80 degrees Fahrenheit, beat thor- 
oughly in the bowl, pour into greased 
cake tins, sprinkle with nut mixture, al- 
low to rise until doubled in bulk (about 
45 minutes at 80 degrees Fahrenheit). 
Bake in a hot oven (410 degrees Fahren- 
heit) for 40 minutes. 

Nut Mixture.—Mix together 1 cup soft 
stale bread crumbs, 3 tablespoons sugar, 
1 teaspoon cinnamon, 3_ tablespoons 
chopped almonds, and 3. tablespoons 
melted butter. 
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; NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 


| 











Arizona 
R. B. Elliott, of the Glendale (Ariz.) 
Bakery, has purchased the equipment of 
the Model Bakery. 


Arkansas 

A. G. Cook has opened a bakery at 
1118 Battery Street, Little Rock. 

J. C. Rauh & Sons have opened a bak- 
ery at Paris. 

Fred Lachmund has purchased the 
Bussabarger Bakery, Springdale. 

The Arkansas Baking Co.’s plant, 
Camden, destroyed by fire, will be re- 
placed by a modern structure and equip- 
ment. 

California 

A. Vienna has purchased the Davis 
(Cal.) Bakery from R. E. Brown. 

Allison Stouffer has opened the Dinuba 
(Cal.) Electric Bakery on East Tulare 
Street. 

The Cash Commercial Co, has pur- 
chased the Bakerite Bakery, Fillmore, 
and will move it to its new premises on 
upper Central Avenue. 

I. Strauss has opened the Strauss Bak- 
ery, 4882 Lankershim Boulevard, Lan- 
kershim. 

E. F. Scruggs has purchased the City 
Bakery, 528 North Main, Porterville, 
from E. L, Long. 

W. E. Thompson will erect an $8,000 
addition to his bakery in Palo Alto. 

Harry De Piazzo, of the California 
Bakery, Pittsburg, will open a store in 
Antioch and discontinue his Pittsburg 
store. 

Herman Buckholz has sold his bak- 
ery, 3008 Clement Street, San Francisco, 
to Peter Roman. 

The Bluebird Bakery, K Street, and 
the California Bakery, South E Street, 
both in Tulare, were damaged by fire 
recently, the former at a loss of about 
$5,000 and the latter at an estimated loss 
of $10,000. 

The Chestnut Bakery, 2163 Chestnut, 
San Francisco, has opened. 

Henry Meyer has sold the Ycre French 
Bakery, 1925 Fillmore Street, San Fran- 
cisco, to Louis Ycre, a former owner. 

E. Carpignano has sold the Torino 
Bakery, 111 South Hunter, Stockton, to 
S. Picchia and B. Quaglia. 

One of the warehouses of the Lathrop 
Hay & Grain Co., Hollister, was burned 
recently. 

Illinois 

Barnstable & Schaper, flour and feed, 
Pana, have moved their business to 120 
East Second Street. 

L. W. Ballance has opened a bakery at 
Patoka. 

John Wret has opened a pastry shop 
at 621 Seventeenth Street, Rock Island. 

T. S. Wooters has purchased the Pa- 
toka, Ill, flour mill from J. W. Alexan- 
der. 

Indiana 

The White Baking Co. has opened an 
office at 1303 Merchants’ Bank Building, 
Indianapolis. 

The Rosston Grain & Lumber Co., Win- 
chester, has filed an amendment to its 
articles of incorporation reducing the 
capital stock to $16,000. 

The Evansville (Ind.) Grain Co. has 
filed an amendment to its corporation 
articles increasing the capital stock from 
$50,000 common stock to $50,000 com- 
mon and the same amount of preferred. 

The Grennan Bakeries, Inc., has 
opened a plant at 420 West South Street, 
Indianapolis. 

lowa 

B. Valder has purchased the bakery at 
Cumberland. 

John Reagan has purchased the Tuel 
Bakery, Milford. 

V. Wilson has taken over the Thomp- 
son (Iowa) Bakery. 

The Farmers’ Elevator & Shipping 
Association, West Union, is erecting a 
building for flour and feed storage. 

W. S. Slacks has purchased the inter- 
est of his partner, L. H. Dryden, in the 
Sac City (Iowa) Bakery, becoming sole 
owner. 

Kansas 

G. F. Lyster has opened a retail bak- 

ery at Chanute. 


The Row Bakery, Larned, is erecting 
an addition. 
Kentucky 
J. B. Haynes & Son, Middleboro, will 
erect a baking plant as an addition to 
the present structure. 


Louisiana 
A one-story brick extension to his bak- 
ery at 6117 St. Claude Avenue, New Or- 
leans, is being planned by A. La Nasa. 


Maine 
F. E. Cloutier has purchased the Dex- 
ter (Maine) Bakery from R. P. Goulette. 


Maryland 
The Community Baking Co., Inc., 
Cumberland, is erecting an addition to 
its Smith Model Bakery, Knox and 
Highland Street, to cost $100,000. 


Massachusetts 
The Dehydrating Process Co., Boston, 
has been incorporated to deal in com- 
mercial feeds, with $100,000 capital. 
The Union Baking Co., Inc., Clinton, 
has been incorporated, with $2,000 capi- 
tal. 


Michigan 

E. J. Stephens has opened a French 
pastry shop at North Saginaw and 
Mount Clemens Street, Pontiac. 

Parmeter & Neldrett have opened the 
Richmond (Mich.) Bakery. 

Parsons’ Bakery, Litchfield, burned; 
loss, $10,000. 

Minnesota 

Gus Axelson & Son have taken over 
the J. A. Forster flour and feed busi- 
ness at Akeley. 

Ernest Otto has opened a bakery at 
Amboy. 

Theodore Eckhart has purchased the 
Cambridge (Minn.) Bakery from Wil- 
ford Spoehr. 

F. H. Feely & Son, Inc., Farmington, 
has been incorporated for $75,000 to 
deal in grain, seed, feed, etc. 

A buttermilk drying business will be 
organized and incorporated at Owatonna. 

A large feed mill will be installed by 
the Farmers’ Grain & Mercantile Co., 
Rothsay. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator 
Co. and the Atwater Grain Co., Willmar, 
will be amalgamated and operated under 
one management. 

E. C. Herebeck, St. Paul, has opened 
a branch bakery at 883 South Smith 
Avenue. 

The Dees Bakery has opened at Fari- 
bault. 

John Lindell has opened a bakeshop 
at Lake City. 

The City Bakery has opened at Roseau. 

The Ry-Tack Baking Co., 118 East 


First Street, Duluth, is operated by Emil 
Sorvo. 

J. A. Gustafson, formerly of Delano, 
has opened a bakery at Watertown. 

The Anselme Bakery, 344 East Frank- 
lin Avenue, Minneapolis, is a new proj- 
ect. 

Frank’s Bakery has been opened at 
2900 North Washington Avenue, Minne- 
apolis. 

Joseph Brown has succeeded H. G. 
Taylor in the Richfield Bakery, 5423 
Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis. 

A. B. Loth has taken over the Stieb- 
ner Bakery, 2128 West Broadway, Min- 
neapolis. 

Linder’s Pastry, 1409 West Lake 
Street, Minneapolis, is the new firm 
name of the Pauline Pastry. 

W. Popp’s bakery, 2719 East Lake 
Street, Minneapolis, has gone out of busi- 
ness. 

The Quality Bakery, C. Hanson, pro- 
prietor, Anoka, has been closed. 

The Dutch Maid Bakery, 1555 Grand 
Avenue, St. Paul, has gone out of busi- 
ness. 

The Fairfield Bakery, 228 East In- 
diana Avenue, St. Paul, has discon- 
tinued. 

Mississippi 

An Electrik-Maid Bake Shop will be 
opened at Gulfport in September. 

The Sunlight Electric Bakery, Inc., 
with $8,000 capital, has been incorporat- 
ed at Biloxi. 

Missouri 

J. A. Buser has opened a bakery at 
Lebanon. 

Montana 

A large feed warehouse will be erected 
at Forsyth by the Eastern Montana Ele- 
vator Co. 

Nebraska 

H. G. Renner, Quality Bakery, Platts- 
mouth, has opened a branch at Weeping 
Water. 

Anton Hromek has opened a bakery at 
Dodge. 

New Jersey 

Jacob Denburg has opened his baking 
plant at 157 Prince Street, Newark. 

Stilwell’s Bakery, Lakewood, has been 
moved to Second Street and Lexington 
Avenue, 

New Mexico 

J. J. Day purchased the Quality Bak- 

ery, Carlsbad, and has reopened it. 


New York 
Fred Ohler has opened the Dainty 
Bakery at 14 South Market Street, Glov- 
ersville. 
The three-story building owned and 
occupied by the Manhattan Steam Bak- 








Package Weight Marking Laws 


HE misbranding section in the fed- 

eral food and drugs act requires 

that all articles of food in package 
form entering into interstate commerce 
must have the quantity of the contents 
plainly and conspicuously marked on the 
outside of each package in terms of 
weight, measure, or numerical count. 
The main purpose of the federal pack- 
age weight requirement is to safeguard 
the interests of the public in purchas- 
ing articles of food, and prevent fraudu- 
lent dealing in short-weight packages of 
food shipped in interstate commerce. 
So far as reported to this commission, 
41 states also require that the weight 
contents of flour packages must be 
marked thereon, while in 46 states there 
is a similar requirement for commercial 
feedingstuffs. 

The abuses resulting from a multiplic- 
ity and diversity of packages are not 
removed by marking the weight on the 
package. On the contrary, the various 
marking requirements rather tend to pro- 
mote the multiplicity and diversity of 
packages, which is one of the principal 
grievances of the millers. While there is 
no question that these weight marking 
provisions have been of benefit to the 
public in general, yet for certain classes 


of consumers the protection intended by 
the marking requirements has not been 
fully attained. The weight shown upon 
the package is a notice that it contains a 
certain quantity of flour, and with many 
purchasers this is all the protection nec- 
essary. Unfortunately, all purchasers 
do not understand the significance of the 
weight figures on flour packages. The 
number of this class of purchasers is of 
course uriknown, but considering merely 
the illiterate, according to the census of 
1920 there were 72,000,000 persons 15 
years of age and over in the United 
States, and of this number 4,686,000, or 
6.5 per cent, were classed as illiterate. 
This part of the public is not adequately 
protected by the requirements that the 
weight of the contents be plainly marked 
upon the package. Throughout the 
hearings on the several bills that have 
been before Congress, also in communi- 
cations to this commission, reference was 
made to the deception and fraud prac- 
ticed by unscrupulous retail dealers in 
Selling flour to unobservant purchasers. 


From a Federal Trade Commission re- 
port to the United States Senate (Docu- 
ment No. 130, “Wheat Flour Milling In- 
dustry”). 


ery, 43-51 Purvis Street, Long Island 
City, burned; loss, $200,000. 

Robert Strahlendorffin will 
bakery at Kingston. 


Ohio 
The Midland Bakeries, Inc., has pur- 
chased the Cottage Bakery, South Yel- 
low Springs Street, Springfield, from 
Mrs. Mary C. Ebersole. 


Oklahoma 
An addition to the Rogers Baking 


Co.’s plant, Sapulpa, costing $36,000, re- 
cently was formally opened. 


open a 


Oregon 


Silverthorn & Woods have established 
the Canby (Oregon) Feed & Supply Co., 
to manufacture poultry and stock foods, 
and to do custom grinding. 

Charles Gies has purchased the interest 
of Ray Boldman in the Sanitary Bakery, 
Tillamook. The bakery has been moved 
to new quarters. 

Edward Young, Oregon City, has 
adopted the name of Peerless Bakery 
for his plant. 

F. N. Smith & Sons will open the 
Electric Bakery, North Capitol and ‘Lile 
Road, Salem. 


Pennsylvania 
Welker’s Bakery has opened at 217 
Carothers Avenue, Carnegie, in the build- 
ing formerly occupied by Becker’s Bak- 


ery. 

Charles Bondascha has moved the 
Home Bakery, Monongahela, to 410 West 
Main Street. 

The plant of the Saylor Baking Co., 
Tamaqua, was damaged $50,000 by fire 

The Continental Baking Corporation 
will make alterations and build a ga- 
rage to its Norristown plant, to cost 
$30,000. 

Tennessee 

Clarence Wallace has opened a bakery 
at Jamestown. 

Texas 

Griesser’s Bakery, Bryan, will move to 
the Levy Building. 

A. C. Hill, of the City Bakery, Ver- 
non, is now sole owner of that business, 
having bought out the interest of his 
partner, O. M. Craig. 

B. D. Hockersmith and V. D. Ten- 
nyson recently opened the Monroe Bak- 
ery at 1512 Monroe, Wichita Falls. 

The Dixon Grain Co., Houston, has 
been incorporated by E. S. Dixon, A. 
P. Dixon and Van Turner. Capital stock, 
$25,000. 


Washington 

The Fox River Feed Co. will open a 
local branch at Arlington. A warehouse 
will be erected there, for servicing stores 
in Seattle, Everett and other points. 

G. Esterle has reopened the Pioneer 
Bakery, Renton. 

H. M. Hanson, Mount Vernon, has sold 
a half interest in the Sailor Boy Bakery 
to William L. Hogan. 

Kirkbach & Stahr, Seattle, doing busi- 
ness as the Art Bake Shop, have made 
an assignment to the Seattle Merchants’ 
Association. 

Carl Friesen will open a retail bakery 
in connection with the Selah (Wasi.) 
Bakery. 

Wisconsin 

The Bohemian Baking Co. has opened 
its bakery at 1263 Main Street, Green 

ay. 

The bakery of Max Scholz, 617 Third 
Street, Milwaukee, was damaged by fire. 

W. G. Klatt has opened a bakery at 
Randolph. 

The flour and feed business of [Leo 
Gutsch, 1720 Packard Avenue, Cudaliy, 
has been closed out. 

Mrs. I. G. Seldon has opened a bak- 
ery at 209 Locust Street, Hudson. 

Fire destroyed the feed mill building 
of the Sanshaw Lumber Co., Antigo, 
with loss of $10,000. 

M. Holly has opened a bakery «t 
Broadhead. 

The Gold Medal Bakery has opened at 
420 East Grand Avenue, Beloit. 

The West Side Sanitary Bakery has 
been opened at 604 West Main Street, 
Merrill. 
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7 ALF a mile above the mouth of the reconnoitered. Hearing an Indian cry, 

iL H winding Kennebunk River, in the the terrified woman Pe her infant 

k- little town of Kennebunkport, there and hid, helpless, in a cornfield. There 
is a sparkling, narrow estuary possibly Harding soon found them. 

he ® quarter of a mile long. The configura- Now his great muscular strength was 

st tion of the land here shows no particular put to the test. Taking his wife under 
reason why the river should send out this one arm and his babe under the other, he 

iy offshoot, yet man was quick to take ad- plunged through the marshes, forests and 
vantage of it. : , , across the uneven fields. Although fol- 

n Well up toward its head is a pictur- lowed, he managed to keep ahead of his 

An esque dam which holds the waters in pursuers. All this time his favorite dog 

st check and forms a deep, fairly broad had followed close at his heels; but for 
tidal basin. At the easterly end of the fear that the animal’s barking might be- 
dam are gates, a sluiceway and a grist tray them, his master was forced to 
mill, unmistakably old ne — kill him. 

3 f tained in excellent repair. On the shore » avg ‘ ere vg” . 
at the terminus of a ol bordered by- Perkins’ Tide Mill at Kennebunkport, Maine—Above, Another View of the Mill ...g — Se ae nae 
way which leads to the mill from the and of Booth Tarkington’s Cabin Cruiser pacer Geerieen at the town of Wells, 

to village streets is co entrance ns sign and told of the plight of the miller and 

i we Er =— eo derstand were originally imported from We stick to the good old standard, never his family. A force was age and 

“ , +s ge - Europe—Holland, I ‘think. Father change our watches, and the mill grinds, hastened to the old mill where, after a 

S, convey the information that this is be b - > : ite me : sharp skirmish, the Indians were put to 

‘ yond question the most interesting—yes, ought them secondhand of an E. J. not by the clock, but by the tide. If the ert i sh, 
most notable—grist mill today standing Hatch in New York in 1886, replacing basin is full today at 10 in the morning Tid ils in th ae —" 
: oer : the original stones, which had become’ we grind; tomorrow it will be an hour ide mils in themseives are no 

- in Maine, if not in New England. ; li bef : ” rare along the Atlantic seaboard as to 

<- “A historic mill?” queried James C. sa wer Gores. r .~ — gary : attract attention, and the few that re- 
Perkins, the miller, in reply to an in- “We get all our corn from the West, Perhaps it should be explained that, ee gg as seas than crumbling 

- terrogation. “Why, yes, I rather guess nd grind every day in the week except although located on a river, the old mill halks a their original forms. More- 

\. so. This mill was established in 1749. I Sundays the year around. You would receives the full benefit of the Atlantic’s coun. te thalecir a en Shek shueted 

* figure that’s 178 years ago. Now a_ be surprised to see the beautiful auto- rise and fall of from eight to ten feet “stage Fuoag om sion tahew tenia G6ne- 
funny thing about it is that it was built mobiles that drive up here through the at this western Maine coastal point. En- Saeeehert oe hat on eae eal. oak Geen 
by a Perkins who, so far as I can learn, vacation months and carry away a bag trance from the open sea is between two ee ra Rost stopped growing pontine rv 
was no relative of our family, yet it has Of corn meal. If I do say it, we have great stone bulkheads and breakwaters, ©” . ceaaiiated” tal set Rag 0a 

. never been out of the hands of a Perkins. Quite a reputation for the quality of our through which the waters surge with the wale. b ‘ ; & 

we In studying the early history of Kenne- meal and a lot of folks think they can’t incoming tide, filling the river channel ™!S: en 

5 bunkport I find there were only four 00k good brown bread with anything and turning back its currents for a dis- iain: oT 
houses in this part of the village when  €lse.” ; geod 10 =, 3 is boee og the 

T the grist mill was built. Mr. Perkins might have added that all mill basin is filled, the grinding being . 

“In a Maine coast history there is a around this fashionable vacation resort done as the water lowers on the ebb. Food Research Institute 

d reference to a Tristam Perkins, one of of Kennebunkport, with a summer popu- Than this there is no more historic (Continued from page 224.) 

y the first settlers atthe ‘Port,’ and it is lation of 5,000, he finds customers. Here locale in Maine. It is a matter of rec- These problems of economic adapta- 

. quite possible that he was the first miller, it is that Booth Tarkington, the author, ord that in the early years of the old tion and public policy merit careful and 

i- but the present generation is not a lineal spends fully half of the year in his mag- mill the little community living near it impartial study. Indeed, economic re- 

e descendant of old Tristam. nificent home. He comes early and re-_ in primitive log cabins was attacked by search in oils and fats has been relative- 

;? “The mill came into the hands of my mains late. His beautiful trunk cabin _ hostile Indians. The Perkins who origi- ly neglected, and may well be of value 
grandfather somewhere about 1840. My power cruiser lies at its mooring just nated the mill, and a man named Steph- to governments and the public no less 

y father took it in 1863, and made no Over the neck of land that separates this en Harding, with their families, hastened than to industry. 

) changes in its construction until 1879, estuary from the main river, and the to the grist mill, which was solidly con- The first efforts of the institute in this 
when he built an addition to take care of gifted writer’s last sail is generally on structed, quite likely with a view of with- eld have been directed toward the de- 
the growing business. I have frequently Thanksgiving Day, after which he goes standing possible attacks by unfriendly velopment of more adequate data con- 

d heard him tell of taking toll for the to warmer climes for the winter. Inci- redskins. Doors and windows were shut- cerning production and consumption. 

" grain he ground, generally a quart or dentally, Mr. Tarkington is one of those tered and barred. Such data are of obvious and immediate 
two of meal out of every bushel. Farm- who have come to appreciate a good old- From the fortresslike basement, closed value to the industry in connection with 

d ers brought in corn from the surround- fashioned Maine supper of baked beans solidly on three sides and only partly current problems of price and supply, 

, ing country, and there has never been a and brown bread, and the latter is in- open on the fourth, which faced across and are of fundamental importance for 

t time when the ancient mill did not do a variably baked from the old Perkins the basin and dam to the neck of land broader investigations. Such statistics 
flourishing business. mill corn meal. where the Indians were, the besieged set- are best gathered by federal depart- 

0 “I don’t think there is much doubt A St. Louis woman, who scoffed at tlers strove to hold back the invaders. ments. Accordingly, the institute has 
that we have the oldest grist mill in Such a homely repast when she first be- Supplies ran short and the women pre- sought to lend its aid in the task of 
Maine, and I don’t believe there is one gan summering at the “Port” 10 years pared a crude corn bread mixed with amplifying and improving the significant 

™ in all New England doing business to- 4g0, long since became a convert. Al- meal and water and cooked in pans over data. 
day that is so old if, indeed, there is one though she has four servants, she has a small driftwood fire kindled on the A project now well in hand compre- 

+ standing at all. While we have kept this come to believe that nobody can prepare rocks under the mill at low tide. hends a study of the broad outlines of 

, mill up and made a few additions, the the typical Saturday evening Maine meal At the end of the third day Harding, the industry, considered as a unit. No 
original structure is practically all here. quite as well as herself. Meal is brought who was a giant in strength, decided to other country can compare with the 

t The foundation rocks, the floor timbers fresh each week from the mill, and she take his wife and infant and attempt an United States in magnitude and variety 
down below where the turbine is, the mixes the dough herself for the bread escape up the river to a point where he of output of oils and fats. Yet except- 

t frame work and a lot of the boarding and with her own hands prepares the could obtain help. Starting out after ing lard, the United States exports both 
are just as they were originally placed pork and beans and shoves the pot into dark, they reached the opposite shore of of raw materials and of manufactures 

s by pioneer Perkins 178 years ago. the oven. the Kennebunk half a mile above the have rapidly declined, and imports, in 





“We have only a single run of stones. 
These are made of French buhr in square 
blocks fastened by iron bands, and I un- 


“I want to go on record,” said Miller 
Perkins, “that this mill doesn’t operate 
on the new-fangled daylight saving plan. 


river, having embarked on the incoming 
tide in a flat-bottomed skiff. Harding 
sent his wife and child ahead while he 


composition greatly influenced by the 
character of tariff schedules, materially 
exceed exports. The study will analyze 
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a mass of data relating to the drift of 
production, foreign trade, and consump- 
tion. It will also deal with the character 
and degree of the present and probable 
future dependence upon foreign oils, and 
with several current problems. In short, 
it is intended to be an orientation with 
respect to the whole field, before more 
intensive study of particular branches is 
undertaken, 

An additional project in hand com- 
prises a review of the copra and coconut 
oil industry, in respect to the geographic 
distribution of world production, trade, 
and consumption. In the volume of in- 
ternational and American import trade, 
coconut oil is now second only to flaxseed 
and linseed oil. The growing American 
deficiency in vegetal oils has largely 
been made up by imports of copra, chief- 
ly from the Philippines. 

Further studies of other important 
classes of raw materials and their prod- 
ucts are contemplated, and material is 
being assembled for the preparation of 
periodical surveys of production, trade, 
prices, and consumption of the principal 
materials and products. 


3. Other Economic and Statistical Studies 


Supplementary to the commodity 
studies, the institute has undertaken cer- 
tain economic and statistical investiga- 
tions of broader scope. Methods of 
crop estimating have been surveyed, and 
statistical inquiries into methods of im- 
proving crop estimates are in progress, 
A study of the decline in flour consump- 
tion in the United States has involved 
an analysis of the trends of consump- 
tion of leading staple foods and of total 
food consumption. Methods of con- 
structing indexes of cost of living, with 
respect to food, have been investigated. 
Surveys have been made of economic and 
financial developments in Europe, for a 
time with the support of the Harvard 
Committee on Economic Research. A 
study of agricultural readjustment in 
Europe since the war is projected. 

The institute has devoted some atten- 
tion to a critical consideration of investi- 
gations in farm costs of production, with 
special reference to their application to 
the measurement of agricultural pros- 
perity, the adjustment of tariff duties, 
and price interpretation and regulation, 
rather than to farm management. This 
work has involved a survey of the his- 
tcrical development of farm cost investi- 
gations, and an appraisal of methods of 
analysis and presentation as well as of 
the significance and limitations of farm 
cost analysis. A study of farm costs of 
producing wheat in the spring wheat 
belt of North America has been pub- 
lished by the institute, and two studies 
have appeared in economic journals. 
Other contributions have been circulated 
in mimeographed form to workers in this 
restricted field. 


4. Experimental Research 

The experimental work of the insti- 
tute, for the most part, has grown out 
of its economic work upon wheat. Chem- 
ical studies have been made for the pur- 
pose of contributing to the establishment 
of a better basis for grading both wheat 
and flour. These have involved, especial- 
ly, studies upon the gluten proteins and 
upon starch. Experimental work is in 
progress designed to make clear the 
chemical and physical processes which 
determine the growing stale of bread. 
The early work of the institute upon 
crop estimating made it apparent that 
the statistical forecasting material avail- 
able could be interpreted adequately 
only in the light of the physiological be- 
havior of the crop plant in question at 
its different stages of growth. Fore- 
casting yields from the weather, for ex- 
ample, must be based upon knowledge of 
the plant’s reaction to weather factors 
at each stage of its growth. The insti- 
tute has therefore undertaken a study of 
the laws of growth of the wheat plant. 
The results furnish more complete knowl- 
edge of the life history of the wheat 
plant than has hitherto been available, 
and provide an improved basis for cor- 
relating weather and crop yields. They 
have led, moreover, to a new theory of 
the laws of growth of annual plants. 

A beginning has been made in chemi- 
cal work in the field of oils and fats. 
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tion about 25 years ago. 


bank of the historic stream. 


Revolution. 


substantial settler, Mr. Morris.” 





the Revolutionary War, for it was there that Cornwallis was 
held while attempting to aid his troops at Princeton in 1777. 
Regarding this mill, reference to which was made in an article en- 
titled “Milling for the Revolutionary Army,” by H. H. Manchester, 
which appeared in The Northwestern Miller of Feb. 16, J. R. Howell, 
of Howell & Sons & Johnson, millers, Morrisville, Pa., writes: 
“This mill was later known as Bruere’s Mill, and ceased opera- 
My wife’s homestead is located near by 
this old millsite, with meadows along Stoney Brook, and her girl- 
hood school days were spent at Stoney Brook School, located just to 
the right of the small building shown in the picture on the right 


\ \ J ORTH’S Mill, at Stoney Brook, N. J., figured in the history of 


“While Joseph Bruere operated this mill, my grandfather, Ed- 
mund Craft, who was a contracting millwright, installed new water- 
power equipment, probably the first iron turbines in this mill. Mr. 
Bruere and my grandfather were very close friends. Mr. Bruere 
was for many years the president of the Trenton Banking Co. (a 
pre-revolutionary institution), and was one of the foremost bankers 
and business consultants in this section. 

“The bridge, as shown in the picture, I am quite sure is still 
standing as originally built, but kept in splendid repair. This 
bridge carries the Lincoln Highway, and any readers who have 
traveled that highway between Trenton and Princeton, N. J., have 
passed over it, as it is located at the outskirts of the university town. 

“Little of the mill walls remain standing. 
down to prevent the possibility of injury to curious prowlers. 

“These historic mill sketches interest me more than many, be- 
cause of the connection of my ancestry with milling. Both of my grand- 
fathers were millers, and established mill businesses, and my father 
and three of my uncles succeeded, and now my brother, my cousin 
and myself succeed them in a business that was established in this 
borough of Morrisville, Pa., 58 years ago. 

“Incidéntally, the last few paragraphs of the article I refer 
to tell of Robert Morris becoming the successful financier of the 
He built his mansion and country estate adjacent to 
the location of the mill where this business enterprise was estab- 
lished, on the west shore of the Delaware River opposite Trenton, 
and naturally this Pennsylvania borough was named after its most 


They were torn 








The Milling Renown of the Rieser Family 
By Cyrus T. Fox 


one mile west of Leesport, Pa., was 

intimately associated with the his- 
tory of the American Revolution. The 
property has been in the Rieser name 
for 200 years. The first mill was built 
by Jacob Rieser, who arrived in this 
country from Switzerland about the 
year 1726. It is not only the oldest mill 
in continuous operation in Berks County, 
but one of the oldest mill sites in Penn- 
sylvania. It antedates those on the 
Wyomissing Creek, 

Early in the eighteenth century there 
arrived in America a small band of 
emigrants from Switzerland, in which 
country most of them were born, of 
French descent, their ancestors having 
been driven from France by intolerance 
and religious persecution. Among those 
who located in this section of Pennsyl- 
vania were Nicholas Soder, Jacob Rieser, 
Henry Rieser and Valentine Epler, all 
related by ties of consanguinity, who 
took up land, several thousand acres al- 


Be ons ate Mill, in Bern township, 


together, in the neck, or district, bound- 
ed on the east by the Schuylkill River, 
and on the west by the Tulpehocken 
Creek. 

Having come from the canton of Bern 
(or Berne), Switzerland, they gave to 
their settlement the name of Bern. 

The entire territory, extending north- 
ward to the Blue Mountain, was known 
by this name when Berks County was 
formed in 1752, but when it became sub- 
divided, the upper portion was given 
the name of Upper Bern, and the middle 
section that of Centre. Later the town- 
ship of Penn was formed along a por- 
tion of the western section, and Tilden 
was taken from the eastern part of Up- 
per Bern. The borough of Bernville was 
part of the original district. 

Jacob Rieser, who was a miller by oc- 
cupation, selected a location on a small 
stream about eight miles north of the 
Indian trading post, which later was 
adopted as the site of Reading, the 
county seat, and there he built a mill. 
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It was a small log structure, practical 
ly in a wilderness, but the land was 
speedily cleared by this band of Swiss 
emigrants. The Rieser Creek was not 
more than four miles in length, but its 
source was in an elevated district, and 
it had a considerable fall before reaching 
the Schuylkill below the present borough 
of West Leesport. 

Philip Rieser, who succeeded his fa- 
ther, the emigrant, built a larger mill, of 
stone construction, soon after his father’s 
death in 1770. This was in operation at 
the outbreak of the American Revolu- 
tion. His son, John Jacob Rieser, who 
was working in the mill, responded to tie 
call to arms at the age of 21. The com- 
pany in which he enlisted was organized 
mostly in Bern by Michael Lindemuth, 
who shortly thereafter became a colonc!. 
The Rev. Dr. William H. Lindemuth, of 
this city, traces his descent to Colonel 
Lindemuth. 

John Jacob Rieser became a corporal 
in the company. During his absence in 
the army his father’s mill was produc- 
ing flour for the army. 

The mill now in operation was _ re- 
modeled, and to a certain extent rebuilt, 
in 1825, by Abraham Rieser, who in- 
herited. it from his father, John Jacob 
Rieser. It is today owned by James |. 
Rieser, of West Leesport, now in “the 
seventies,” of the sixth generation from 
Jacob Rieser, his  great-great-great- 
grandfather, who arrived with the Nichio- 
las Soder party from Switzerland in 1726. 


MANSION BUILT IN 1769 


The mansion connected with the mill 
is in a fine state of preservation. It 
was built in 1769, and it was to this 
residence and place of business that Jolin 
Jacob Rieser took his bride, Esther Ber- 
tolet, from the Oley Valley, having been 
married in 1777. She was the daughier 
of Frederick Bertolet (born in America). 
the youngest son of Jean Bertolet, found- 
er of the Bertolet family, this country, 
in 1726. John Jacob Rieser’s daughter, 
Susanna, born July 16, 1787, was my) 
great-grandmother on the maternal side. 

Captain John Soder, of the Revolution, 
who served five enlistments, each time 
recruiting a company and who was my 
great-grandfather, also on the maternal 
side, served with John Jacob Rieser in 
Colonel Michael Lindemuth’s regiment. 
His son, Jacob Soder, married Rieser’s 
daughter. 

Among other Swiss names connected 
with these early Bern settlers, not al- 
ready mentioned, are the following: Alt- 
house, Beyer or Boyer, Joder or Yoder, 
Herbein, Hiester, Helfrich, Hetrich, 
Kaufman, Kershner, Shartle, Zacharias 
and Zuber. 

The will of Nicholas Soder, father of 
Captain John Soder, was one of the first 
probated in Berks County after the crea- 
tion of the county in 1752, The executor 
of his estate was his brother-in-law, V:il- 
entine Epler. The house in which Cap- 
tain Soder was born still stands. 





NO SANDWICHES FOR THE DOG 
One day in Detroit, accompanied 
my Irish setter, I entered a cheap and 
dirty restaurant not far from the riil- 
way station, with the intention of buying 
meat for the dog, which should stay his 
canine stomach against the night journey 
in the baggage car to New York. .\n 
untidy girl asked me what I required 
and I said I should like a half dovn 
ham sandwiches. As she was wrap}! 
them up, I was idiotic enough to -\y 
(without meaning anything insultin 
“IT am going to give them to my « 
The girl’s eyes blazed; she put the sani- 
wiches back under the dome of gl: 
and said in a withering tone, “We don t 
furnish meals to dogs.” In vain I en 
treated her that I should love to eat tie 
sandwiches myself, but the dog’s neccs- 
sity was greater than mine, as I had @ 
dining car at my disposal; I offered to 
pay her three times the regular price ‘or 
each sandwich. All in vain—she ordere( 
me and my dog to leave the shop at once. 
I admired and still admire that girl, {oT 
really, wasn’t she fine? She had a soul 
above commercialism. She took a pride 
in that horrible restaurant, a fierce pride 
that made her deaf to flattery and blind 
to bribery. I felt as if I had unwitting!y 
insulted a queen.—William Lyon Phel): 
in Scribner’s. 
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Crump and Crumpets at the Crumperie 

It is a curious thing that many people 
follow the profession that is indicated 
by their names. But when Aletta Crump 
was born down in Dixie no one could 
have realized that one day she was to 
win fame and fortune through English 
crumpets. A recent article in the Fore- 
cast tells how Miss Crump, coming to 
New York with $100, a ukulele and an 
ability to sing Negro spirituals, opened 
a teashop in Greenwich Village. For 
want of a better name, she added two 
syllables to her own and called the place 
the Crumperie. 

One day an Englishman noticed the 
sign and thought he would be able to get 
some English crumpets there. He was 
disappointed, however, because Miss 
Crump had not yet discovered her true 
vocation. But the coming of the English- 
man decided Miss Crump to add crump- 
ets to her menu, and to hang out the 
sign which has made her famous: “Miss 
Crump Serves Crumpets at the Crump- 
rie, 

; + x 


GROWTH OF THE SANDWICH 
counter idea in restaurants may be due 
to underlying causes as important as the 
desire of modern city folk to eat on a 
“vrab and go” basis, according to the 
Wall Street Journal. The rising tide 
of rents, costs and wages has caused 
restaurant operators to seek means to 
speed up turnover and increase the num- 
ber of patrons that can be served by one 
employee. It is estimated that 50 per 
cent more customers can be served at a 
sandwich counter than can be waited on 
at tables in the same time. 

* * 
Bread in the Desert 
That the Arabs have long realized the 


value of bread as a complete food may 
be gathered from observations made by 


T. E. Lawrence in his “Revolt in the 
Desert.” He explains that’ the Arab 
bread is baked from an _ unleavened 


dough made solely of flour and water, 
and then buried in the ashes of a fire. 
This is eaten with other foods, such as 
meat and vegetables. When traveling, 
however, and when other foods are more 
rare, the staple diet is a preparation 
which, at least in nutritional value, al- 
most corresponds to the American bak- 
ers’ loaf. The dough cake is crumbled 
between the fingers while still warm, and 
moistened with liquid butter till its par- 
ticles will fall apart only reluctantly. It 
is then sweetened with ground sugar and 
rolled up into little pellets for eating. 
Thus it is evident that only one ingredi- 
ent is missing: Page Mr. Fleischmann! 


7 * 


IMPORTATION OF WALNUTS and 
filberts without permits was recently al- 
lowed by the United States government, 
but the ban on chestnuts was not re- 
moved. They get in somehow, however, 
as we have heard more of them lately 
than ever before. 


* * 
SANDWICHES AND PERFUME 
seem a curious mixture, but in New 


York there is an exclusive sandwich shop 
where the proprietor is host to the cream 
of society and of the stage while they 
eat sandwiches at 90c a time. He has 
found that there is a distinct desire on 
the part of those who sup late to pur- 
chase perfume, and he consequently has 
established a perfume department near 
the entrance to his sandwich palace. 
The sales of sandwiches are said to be 
nearly equaled by those of perfume. 


+ a. 


Throw Away the Plow 

In a recent interview in the American 
Magazine, Dr. J. Russell Smith, head of 
the department of economic geography 
of the school of business at Columbia 
University, said that the United States 
must husband her soil resources. 


His 





suggestion, which is somewhat unique, 
was: 






The loss of land by needless soil 
erosion is one of the greatest ma- 
terial injuries that man is doing to 
his own future. He plows, . . . 
and after a very few crops the field 
is ruined. By an accident of 
history, agriculture started with an- 


nual plants: grasses, wheat, rice, 
corn, and so on, instead of with trees 
—date, olive, walnut, acorn. We 


need a whole series of new crop 
trees making food for men and feed 
for live stock, and at the same time 
holding the soil on the hillsides with 
their roots. 

America is rich in native trees of 
great promise waiting to be im- 
proved: walnuts, pecans, hickory 
nuts, pine nuts, hazelnuts, butter- 
nuts, beechnuts. The acorn yielding 
oak may be made to rival corn as 
pig and cow feed. The honey locust- 
bean, . . . the persimmon, are ready 
for cows, pigs and turkeys to eat. 

* * 


POETRY! 
You’ve heard of the Miller of Dee, 
Remarkably jolly was he. 
But the millers today, 
Whether from B, C or A, 
Are gloomy as gloomy can B. 


The reason for this, don’t U C, 

Is that they can drink nothing but tea, 

While the miller of old 

Quaffed ale that was cold 

And by no means upon the @ T. 

* * 

AN EDITOR down in Kansas de- 
serves a medal for an editorial he wrote 
the other day. Some clubwomen had 
been objecting to the term “housewife,” 
saying that they would rather be called 
“homemakers.” Ye editor suggested 
this classification: “Homemakers, house- 
wives, expert tin can openers, church 
workers, women’s clubbers, bridge play- 
ers, ill healthers, automobile riders, and 
Main Street paraders.” We wonder if 
he was a bachelor or heavily insured. 

— * 


Gob’s Food 

“Chow,” which the navy and the army 
have made famous, is mostly “slanguage.” 
The plates and utensils used for food are 
always “gear.” Coffee is “joe”; milk, 
“cow”; butter, “grease”; ketchup, “red 
lead” ; spaghetti, “worms” ; sugar, “sand” ; 
salt, “sea dust”; and the salt shaker, the 
“lighthouse.” Beans are “bullets.” Then 
there are the better known terms, “leath- 
er” for beef, “slum” for stew, “corned 
bull” for corned beef, “snake eyes” for 
tapioca, and “gold fish” for salmon.— 
The New York Sun, on Sailor’s Slang. 

H * 


Ham and Eggs Found 
to Be Complementary 


Thus ran a newspaper headline the 
other day on an article dealing with the 
nutritional completeness of the famous 
dish. Our office boy says that he wishes 
he could find some place where they 
were complimentary—accent on the “i”; 
he usually has to pay 50c. 

* + 


Knackebrod: Another Bread Substitute 

The craze for Swedish health bread, as 
a concoction made from whole grain rye 
in Sweden is called in the United States 
and Great Britain, is proving a very 
profitable one for Sweden, if one can 
judge by the latest Swedish export fig- 
ures. Well over a quarter of a million 
dollars was spent in 1926 on imports 
of “knackebrod,” as it is known in Swed- 
en, into the United States. In England 
the doctors who are always ready to take 
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in a few extra guineas from the type of 
female who always has something wrong 
with her, are recommending this new 
bread and it is selling in great quan- 
tities at about 75c per 2 lbs. There are 
several companies that manufacture this 
form of bread in the United States and 
at least one of them has met with aston- 
ishing success. This all goes to prove 
that if only some one could start a rumor 
that white bread would cure or prevent 
osteomyelitis, housemaid’s knee and fall- 
en arches, we would see the consumption 
of the product in which we are all inter- 
ested go soaring. 
~ 

THE JAPANESE are very fond of 
soft drinks and ice cream, according to 
a government report, which continues to 
say that in Tokyo alone there are 25 
soda fountains. As Tokyo has a popula- 
tion of nearly 4,000,000, we wonder what 
adjective the government would use to 
describe the American attitude toward 
these forms of refreshment. 

* * 


Sandwiches in Czechoslovakia 
The first sandwich shop in Prague was 
opened lately, and American exporters 
of flour should be pleased to hear that it 
is meeting with great success. Among 
the lunch counter favorites are hot roast 
beef sandwiches, hamburgers, hot dogs, 
apple pie and chicken salad sandwiches. 
Let’s hope that nothing happens to 
Czech this movement. 
*~ * 


WHY THE DAMAGES? 

Mr. Justice Swift, an English judge, in 
awarding a young woman $6,000 damages 
in a breach of promise case, warned the 
defendant that an engagement to marry 
was as binding as a flour contract. 


Oh, Mr. Justice Swift! 

You doubtless have the gift 

Of judging what is right and what is 
wrong, 

But comparisons you’ve made 

Show your ignorance of trade, 

For oft a contract’s scarcely 
song, 


worth a 
* 


The Use of Breakfast Foods 

A statistical organization, R. O. East- 
man, Inc., has completed a survey of 37 
communities for the purpose of studying 
the use and ownership of various com- 
modities in the homes of those districts. 
In Zanesville, Ohio, every home was vis- 
ited and it was found that over 55 per 
cent of the housewives were giving their 
families cereals at least once a day. 
Every other day saw a breakfast food 
on the tables of another 15 per cent of 
the homes, while 23 per cent of the 
housewives said that they used cereals at 
least once a week. 

” * 


Please Tell Us Why 

A correspondent in a Baltimore paper 
brought up a new mathematical curiosity 
the other day. Can any one tell us why 
it is that if you take some change out of 
your pocket and conform with the fol- 
lowing procedure, you will get the result 
you do? Assume that the amount was 
45c. Multiply by 2 and you will have 
90. Add 5 and you will have 95. Mul- 
tiply by 50, making 4,750. Add your 
age (we will assume it is 30) and you 
will get 4,780. Subtract 250, leaving 
4,530, and the first two numerals repre- 
sent the amount of change you had and 
the last two show how old you are. 

* * 


EVERY THIRD FISH in the North 
Sea ends by getting caught and being 
used for food, according to a writer in 
the Atlantic Monthly. On terra firma 
about 9 out of every 10 poor fish get 
hooked and provide food for the rest of 
their days. 





garrison. 
and the floating mills of the Seine. 
found in Asiatic Turkey. 








THIS WEEK’S COVER 


HE cover illustration of this issue, depicting “The Mills of the Tiber,” 
was painted for The Northwestern Miller by Harry Fenn. 
ing mill originated in Rome, in 536 A.D., during the course of a siege 
by the Goths, when the water supply had been cut off by the enemy and 
there was no power to move the mills of Janiculum. A mill that would 
float on the Tiber was designed by Belisarius, commander of the Roman 
This type of mill was the forerunner of the boat mills of Venice 
Some mills of this sort may still be 


The float- 
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BREAD, CAKE AND PIE AT 
THE LIBRARY 

“Can she bake a cherry pie, Billie 
boy?” is a question best answered by 
the eating. But aside from practical 
tests, the most complete source of in- 
formation about pies, their history, the 
people who eat them, the amount of 
pies eaten annually and the health value 
of pie, is a good public library. 

“Bread, cake and pie, as well as 
poetry and the stars, have a literature,” 
says the bulletin of the Newark Public 
Library, and “a public library is as rich 
in one as the other and likes to be called 
on for both.” To the average person 
it is something of a surprise to find that 
the humble pie has its place on library 
shelves. . 

An inquiry was received at the library 
asking for the history of bread, cake 
and pie, and statistics on the amount 
eaten. Mr. Dana replied with a list of 
references, all available in the library, 
which completely cover the question, and 
show with what thoroughness almost any 
subject under the sun can be investigated 
in a public library of fair size. 

There is a tradition that Americans, 
particularly Yankees, are excessively and 
imprudently fond of pie. For the honor 
of American diet be it noted that, ac- 
cording to figures of the United States 
Bureau of Labor, which Mr. Dana 
quotes, the average quantity of bread 
of all sorts consumed per family in one 
year is approximately 830 Ibs, while the 
figure given for pies is a modest 33.2 lbs. 
—New York Times. 

$4 
WHEAT IN WISCONSIN 

In 1860, Wisconsin produced the larg- 
est crop of wheat of any state in the 
Union. It was a great help to the gov- 
ernment, when the war came on the fol- 
lowing year before the next crop was 
raised and harvested. Walworth County 
had 1,000,000 bus surplus, and aside from 
that ground in the mills of the county, 
shipped most of it to lake ports at 50c 
bu. From 1860 to 1880 Wisconsin began 
to slide down hill in wheat production, 
with Minnesota taking first place later. 
We learned our lesson about one-crop 
dependence eventually, but it took 25 
years of struggle —QJanesville (Wis.) 
Gazette. 

$44 
A TREE THAT LOOKS LIKE SMOKE 

One of the most surprising phenomena 
of nature in the western world is one 
hardly known to the public at large, the 
smoke tree of the Great American Des- 
ert in southern California. It grows rag- 
gedly, sometimes reaching a height of 15 
feet, and consists of a mass of tiny, al- 
most leafless, gray branches, covered 
with fine thorns. Both because of its 
color and its very irregular shape it ap- 
pears at a distance to be a most convinc- 
ing billow of smoke, arising from a camp 
fire, says a writer in St. Nicholas maga- 
zine. 

& > & 
MISSES THE HUM OF THE ROLLS 

After nearly a lifetime of operative 
milling, M. W. Stiles writes that he has 
given up milling and is operating a gen- 
eral store at Enfield, Minn. He misses 
The Northwestern Miller’s weekly visit, 
he says, and occasionally pines also for 
the hum of the rolls, and for many other 
things connected with a mill. In the 
general store business, he complains, 
“there are no hot boxes or spouts 
choked up.” Looking over bolting cloths 
every Sunday is also, for him, a thing 
of the past. 

> > 

Julius Cesar is said to have spent the 
revenues of several provinces on a single 
meal. Nero squandered from $240,000 to 
$400,000 on each of several banquets. 
Apricius expended $4,000,000 on dinners, 
and then killed himself because he had 
only $400,000 left—Evolution of Cook- 
ing and Heating. 


PAT hoe eradmel- 


“You knocked my wife down and 
kicked her, di’ntcha, Ed?” 
“Yeah, twice, Henry.” 
“That wa’nt very nice of ye. 
to get m’ own dinner.”—Judge. 
* . 


I had 


The Magistrate: “Do you mean to say 
that a physical wreck such as your hus- 
band is gave you that black eye?” 

The Lady: “°E wasn’t a physical wreck 
till ’e give me that black eye!’—Local 
Paper. 

Probably it was the same lady who to 
a similar question replied, “The answer 
is in the infirmary.”—-Punch. 

* * 


+9 


“Hello, is that the pawnbroker’s? 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What time is it, please?” 

“I am not here to tell you the time.” 

“But, sir, it's you who have got my 
watch.”—Péle Méle (Paris). 

- o 

English Channel Swimmer: “Good 
night! ‘There’s the Statue of Liberty! 
I must have gotten turned around in 
my directions.”—Judge. 

* ” 
HE WAS PROBABLY RIGHT! 

“I knew it would happen,” yelled the 
editor, tearing his fine hair. 

“How now?” inquired the handy inter- 
locutor or player-up. 

“We have been running a column heond- 
ed, ‘Answers to Food Questions.’ ” 

“Well?” 

“Today the compositor got it ‘Answers 
to Fool Questions. ”—Wall Street Jour- 
nal, 


’ 


* * 


According to a bee expert a bee has 
from 4,900 to 13,800 eyes. Then why 
does it so often sit down in the wrong 
place?—Punch. 

* 
TRUE FRIENDSHIP 

A film magnate was approached, ac- 
cording to the New Yorker, by an ac- 
quaintance of less affluent days with a 
request that he indorse a note for $5,000. 

“All you have to do,” said the man, 
“is sign this paper and the president of 
the Chatham and Phenix Bank will let 
me have the money.” 

“Do you know that bank president?” 
asked the magnate. 

“Not personally.” 

“Well, do you think I’d let you borrow 
money from a strange bank president? 
An old friend like you? You have him 
indorse the note, and I'll lend you the 
money myself.” 

* . 

Mother: “Did you give your penny to 
the Sunday school collection?” 

Tommy: “No; I lost it.” 

“But this is the third week running 
you've lost it.” 

“I know it, but that other kid’s luck 
can’t last forever.”—Tit Bits. 

* * 

Mr. Spendix: “Any installments due 
today?” 

Mrs. Spendix: “No, dear, I think not.” 

Mr. Spendix: “Any payments due on 
the house, the radio, the furniture, the 
rugs, or the books?” 

Mrs. Spendizx: “No.” 

Mr. Spendix: “Then I have $10 we 
don’t need. What do you say if we 
buy a new car?”—Hardware Age. 

* . 


First Lady: “Ullo, Mrs. Miggs! Fancy 
your ’usband bein’ out agin! I thought 
‘is bronchitis was so bad.” 

Second Lady: “Yus, it was. But ’e’s 
got ’is new teeth in now, and they keeps 
the wind from whistlin’ down ‘is chest.” 
—Punch. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will-not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements. entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 





MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








POR SALE—THREE DOUBLE STANDS 9x 
36-in and five double stands 9x30-in late 
style Wolf collar-oiling rolls; these rolls 
are in exceptionally good condition, and 
for the entire lot we can make an attrac- 
tive price. Write or wire Standard Mill 
Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—THREE PRINZ & RAU DUST 
collectors; four double stands Allis rolls; 
one flour packer; one Gray flour dresser; 
one Allis purifier; three flour dressers or 
reels; one scalping reel; one scourer; one 
cockle machine; all in fair shape; a lot 
of 6- and 8-inch elevator heads and boots 
and legs with cups and canvas belting, 
head pulleys and boot pulleys, all com- 
plete. Address Cumberland Milling Co., 
Cumberland, Wis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








HELP WANTED 








WANT EXPERIENCED SECOND MILLER 
about 35 years of age for large Saskatche- 
wan mill; apply, stating age, nationality, 
number of years’ experience, etc. Address 
1225, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


Large southwestern mill making 
quality flours for both bakery and 
family trade can use the services of 
a live, aggressive salesman in south- 
eastern Lowa. Some established 
business. Man taking this territory 
will be backed up with intensive 
advertising and close merchandising 
co-operation, and will be expected to 
produce volume business. In first 
letter give age, experience, sales 
record and names previous employ- 
ers. Address 1251, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—SALESMAN ACQUAINTED IN 
northern New Jersey; one residing in or 
near Dover, who can sell straight and 
mixed cars of flour and feed on liberal 
commission basis. Address, by letter only, 
Decker-Ellis Co., E 19 Produce Exchange, 
New York, N. Y. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS SUPERINTENDENT AND HEAD 
miller; was with the Michigan Milling Co. 
of Ann Arbor for past six years; can give 
good reference or come on approval. Ad- 
dress B. F. Sparrow, 808 N. Main Street, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 250 TO 
1,000 bbls, hard or soft wheat; can put 
mill in condition to produce the kind of 
results wanted or can maintain satisfac- 
tory results now gbtained; western states 
preferred; references on request. Address 
1213, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 600 BBLS 
capacity or larger; hard or soft wheat; 
at present employed; age 47 years; have 
practically spent entire life in mills of 
300 to 3,000 bbls capacity; can furnish 
references as to ability and habits. Ad- 
dress 1067, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT— 
Life-time practical experience, hard and 
soft wheat, in mills 300 to 5,000 bbls; 
capable of making improvements in mills 
where needed and producing high quality 
products; excellent references; age. 36. 
Address 514, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent of any capacity; have had a lifetime 
experience in hard and soft wheat; guar- 
antee a high grade flour for domestic and 
bakers’ trade; am my own millwright; am 
not afraid of work; can furnish good ref- 
erences. Address 1238, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER—HAVE HAD 17 
years of head miller experience in mills 
from 1,000 to 1,400 bbls capacity; excep- 
tionally fine record of achievements; pre- 
fer medium size mill, Northwest or South- 
west, but would go anywhere for perma- 
nent job. For further information ad- 
dress 1253, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





MARRIED MAN, WHO HAS BUILT, 
managed and operated line, country and 
terminal elevators where rapid handling is 
essential, and who understands cleaning, 
mixing and drying, is desirous of a posi- 
tion where the services of a man of this 
training is required, preferably in a ter- 
minal; knows Pacific Coast, spring and 
winter wheats; also coarse grains; now 
employed, but can arrange to come at 
once for try-out; wages no object until 
worth proved. Address 1230, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—125-BBL FLOUR MILL IN 
province of Ontario, Canada; this is a 
very fine little mill, well located and doing 
a good business; owner retiring. Address 
1217, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 
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Eastern Dept., 
Co., Clinton, Iowa. 


MacxX 
Quality Feeds 


Molasses Feeds for Cattle, Dairy 
Cows and Hogs; Also Poultry 
Mash Feeds and Scratch Grains. 
Feed Dealers get our proposition. 
Always in market for Mills’ 
Feeds. 


Write O. J. Meredith, Manager 
MacX Feed Milling 








SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 





500 bbls daily capacity? 


the mill. 


party. 


Toledo, Ohio. 





Milling Business for Sale 


Do you want to buy an old-established milling business with mill of 
Present owners desire to retire, as there is 
nobody in the family to succeed to the business and continue it. 
has been conducted in the same family for many years; brands are well 
known in both domestic and export markets which can be served from 
Location in northern Indiana on main east and west trunk line, 
in good wheat territory. Business has been mostly in car lots, but a good 
local and sectional business might be developed in less than car lots. 
Possession will be given immediately on reasonable terms to responsible 


Address 500-bbl mill, care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Building, 


Business 








There is not a commercial estab- 
lishment of age in America the suc- 
cess of which is not based on qual- 
ity. The S. George Company has 
never been successfully attacked on 
the high grade of the product it 


sells. 


The world over, S. George 


Company paper sacks are the 


standard of excellence. 
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In Minne- 


New York, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Kansas and 
Michigan its sacks are standard for 
quality. S. George Company never 
would have withstood the storms of 
years but for the quality of its 
No one can measure 
the worth of quality. 


, W- 
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Ocean freight 


service — 


For Every Shipment 


N the fleets of International 

Mercantile Marine there are 
ships to meet every individual 
need—fast transatlantic mail 
liners, the largest and fastest 
ships in the New York to Cali- 
fornia Service, specialized types 





104 Ships of freighters—104 ships that 
More Than o total over a million tons. 
Million Tons Skillful management that has 

56 Years’ resulted from 56 years of 

Experience freight handling assures the 
; prompt forwarding of your 
World-wide shipments. 

in Scope : 

Frequent The high standard of our 

Sailings freight service and the rating 

r of our ships secure the lowest 

Meeting insurance rates when you 

Individual 

Needs Ship via IMM. 
Regular Services Between 
New York New Orleans London Antwerp 
Boston Galveston : 
Philadelphia Houston and epnerpent Feary 
Reldinore Montreal Manchester Glasgow 
Hampton Roads Quebec Avonmouth Southampton 


One of our many offices is conveniently near you. 


Principal Offices : 
A.C, FETTEROLF, Vice President J. D. ROTH, W. F. T. M. 
1 Broadway, New York 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
T. O. MARTIN, G. P. & F. A. E. J. McCONNELL, S. W.F.A. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., 1100 Locust Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 


WHITE STAR LINE RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 
LEYLAND LINE WHITE STAR CANADIAN SERVICE 
PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 








HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Regular Sailings from NEW YORK with fast pas- 
senger steamers to Rotterdam via Plymouth, Eng- 
land, and Boulogne Sur Mer, France. 

Also Regular Freight Service from Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk, Savan- 
nah and New Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam. 
Regular Service from NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
POINTS to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, London, Liver- 
pool, Antwerp and Hamburg. 


For Rates and other information 
apply to: 

New York: Holland-America Line, 
21 State Street 

Chicago: Holland-America Line, 
Room 509, 111 West Jackson Blvd. 

San Francisco: Holland-America Line, 




















{SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN LINE 


New York to Oslo, Copenhagen, and Baltic Ports 


aby 5 oy ee yf Also from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 


as s Rew Fors, | to Tensh, ja ye & Co., ies. 
rey at A os ae ove more and New Orleans to Copenhagen 
and Baltic Ports 


a 
; 


Lafayette Building. 

At Baltimore, to Ramsay, Scarlett & Co., Inc., 
Keyser Buildin, 

At Boston, to A. 6. Lombard’s Sons. 

At New Orleans, to American Baltic Chartering 
& SEEDPIRE LO Sy -1417 New Orleans Bk. Bid 

At Chicago, M. L. Harrison, Agent, 327 So. LaSalle St. 


Special attention given to prompt 
forwarding of Flour to All Sean- 
dinavian Ports. 








BARR SHIPPING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 
Freight Forwarders for Flour Millers 
and Exporters 


Are you using “BARR SERVICE”? 











Route your shipments 














ws t Lak F. V. CAESAR 
reat Lakes 
- Traffic Counselor 
Transit ent 
C ation Transit Accounts a Specialty 
orpor 420 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 
21 freight steamers—unequaled re- 
frigerator service—attractive savings 
under all rail. 
Routes extending from coast to coast 


in connection with rail lines. 

Also unexcelled passenger’ service: 
Steamers JUNIATA, OCTORARA and 
TIONESTA between Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Duluth, Minn., and intermediate 
ports. 

Communicate with us regarding rates 
and fares—223 Erie St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ay ° 
Store Flour in Transit 
Avail Yourself of the Thru Freight Rate 
Insure Prompt Deliveries 
All Buildings Strictly Modern, Clean & Dry 
Capacity over 1,200 Carloads 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 














LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES | 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





ie eR Re ae eer $2,922,372 
Canina: spemostied Mi). By..o0sc2cnvccecsceccons 200,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 883,109 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
5 and 7 South William St., New York 
424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 

















F. H. PRICE & CO. 


25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 
Transportation Insurance on Flour Against 


All Risks 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Port- 

















Mill Mutual Service 


For Policy Holders 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 East Ohio St. Chicago, Illinois 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE SOUTHWEST 


Oe Wichita, Flour Mills Co. 
OWichita,, Kansas 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY CAPACITY, 2500 BBLS. 


ONE MILLION BUSHELS 


The quality of “Kansas Expan- 








sion” fully warrants the dealer 
in giving it preference over all 
other flours. 





SALAS ARAN E Y 





NS 


Eastern Representatives 
DECKER-ELLIs Co., Davis B. Spirrs & Co. 
Produce Exchange, New York. 287-88 Brokers Ex. Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 
W. W. Swirt, A. M. SEIBERT, 
Stewart Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 58 Birch Road, Winthrop, Mass. 
ELLIOTT BROKERAGE Co., Harry D. Garst, 
Bluefield. W. Va. Huntington, W. Va. 
C.J. HANEBRINK & Co., H. B. SCANLAND, 
407 Merchants Exch., St. Louis, Mo. Bluefield, W. Va. 
BULEY-PATTERSON Co., INC., H.C. HAGERMAN, 
Cumberland, Md. Mt, Bethel, Pa. 
H. W. DiBBLE, Middleport, N. Y. (New York State) 
Southeastern Representatives 
Cuas. M. Britt Co., Asheville, N. C. B. F. PARKER, Atlanta, Ga. 
FRED BURRALL, Field Manager 








J .F.Imbs M illing An Excellent Flour at a Fair Price Is H ALSTE AD 


ie os sae ‘WESTERN STAR”’ BOSS 


Seedhitl of Milled in the Heart of Jim Dandy Crystal 
parson Turkey the Best Wheat Country 


Hard Wheat and ’ 
inoi i . al Milling & Elevator Co. 
a panied “She Western Star Mill Co. Halstead Milling 


(Mill at Halstead) 
J.J. VANIER, Manager SALINA, KANSAS Sales Office—NEWTON, KANSAS 


























7 O 7 
8) 4 The true craftsmanship exer- 
| cised in the manufacture of 


MERIDIAN FLOUR is a 
distinction of which our dis- 


tributors are justly proud. 


i LQ Uj K Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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24 Ths kansas BESTTTODR circumstance. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 





THE CONSOLIDATED ELOUR MILLS, CO) 









3,500 Barrels Daily 


“IL ANSAS esr 


Out here in central Kansas where 
the finest Turkey wheat grows, four 
mills and a line of elevators insure 
our strategic position under every 


Produced for quality—Priced to please. 





HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 














“Sunny Boy”’ 


—A short patent family flour, gaining 
and holding the good will of the trade. 


Tue Inrertor Frovur Mrius Co. 







“Gooch’s Best” 


No flour was ever Superior quality 











304 Dwight Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. ‘ i 
truer to its name, —to make all 
baked things 
e Its efficiency in all 
Great West” pie patie, 


A splendid flour from the 
Texas ‘‘Panhandle”’ 


Great West Mill & Elevator Co. 
800 Barrels Amarillo, Texas 







uses is a creator of 
rowing demand. 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 














“CARTHAGE QUEEN’”’ 
FLOUR 
A New Standard of Quality 


MORROW-KIDDER MILLING CO. 
Quality Soft Wheat Millers Carthage, Mo. 











WILLIS NORTON& CO. 4 |  mpetial Flour Mills Co. 
ot  * 4 Sena, Kanace a 
- neat Flour for Expor 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 3 HARPER, KANSAS 
ra In the wheat fields 
Cable Address: “IMPERIAL” 


























1,500 Barrels Daily 










EPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 








BOWERSOCK MILLS & POWER CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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=e DolarBear 
PLOUR 


S IS KING 


= THE New ERA MILLING Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 

















=F. 


ee eer eee rea a= a= 


NO FREAK OF FORTUNE HAS ALLOWED 
HUNTER’S “CREAM” TO BE POPULAR AND 
PROFITABLE TO ITS USERS AND DISTRI- 
BUTORS, OVER A 50-YEAR PERIOD. 


The record behind us constitutes a guarantee for the 
present, and for the future, of the quality leadership of 





























; 























Ranking with the best flours produced 
in the United States 


“High in Loaf Yield and General Satisfaction.” 


“More Bread with Less Flour, Milling Capacity, 4,000 bbls. 
Better Bread with Less Effort.” Made in Kansas 











| iE er, a a. 
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LUKENS MILLING CO. 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 


(xO) Xe ROO OOO 








1500 BARRELS CAPACITY 


“Old Squire” Says: 


“No matter if he does make money, I 
cannot see how the miller who produces 
poor flour can get any real satisfaction 
out of the business. The best fun I have 
is in making the finest flour that good 
wheat, fine machinery and the greatest 
skill make possible.” 


JOHN H. MOORE, PRESIDENT.~ G.M.LOWRY, SECRETARY 


he MOORE-LOWRY 
FLOURo MILLS CO. 
Kansas City, USA 


ADDRESS MAIL TO ROSEDALE STATION, KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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BOSS PATENT) 


, The satisfactory thing, to us, is 
that gains in sales after a buyer 
switches to “Boss Patent” do not 
represent a brief spurt, but are 
permanent and continuous. 













There is a difference in flour! 












CAPACITY 1000 BARRELS 









ODAC MOK DVFOROZORDHIOWS 





More profits for the 
flour dealer— 


Williamson’s Best 


a short patent. 


More profits for the 
baker— 


‘Winner 


an economical, loaf- 
producing flour. 


There is satisfaction 
in each of them. 


The 


Williamson Milling Company 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 
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Discriminating Jobbers and Retailers 


catering to FAMILY TRADE will find Py BY Cac Uayyg, R 
MOTHER’S BEST FLOUR ee 


especially suited to their requirements, fe) 
MOTHER'S BEST is milled from the choicest of 


| 4 
Nebraska’s hard winter wheat, justly noted for a 1 LES | eb js Ay, 
its well balanced mellow gluten, ‘More loaves b E Oe | Its Better Flour 
MOTHER’S BEST is designed especially to ko the Barrel } ot Lb —~»for Baker 


please the housewife who bakes her own bread, 


Va : ia 
ll 1 cakes. 
prentinwntage Better Bread Grocer, Jobber 
MOTHER'S BEST will please the small baker x J 
who caters to the family trade. 


MOTHER'S BEST is made right and priced 
right. Ask us more about it. 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Company 


Strictly Country Millers, Catering to Family Trade 


Branch Office: 1513 Sherman Ave., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
317 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Ravenna, St. Edward and Hastings, Nebraska WE HAVE AN ADVANTAGE 


Our mills are located in the very 
center of the choicest quality 
wheat for HAVASAK. 


This excellent flour merits a place 
in your business. 


























‘W.A. Chain, Manager, 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO, 


OPERATING 
SECURITY MILLS & MIDWEST MILLS 


ABILENE, KANSAS 


COMBINED S™ >» WHEAT STORAGE 
DAILY CAPACITY 500,000 BUSHELS 
1700 BARRELS 

















ll wy 
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ESTABLISHED 1877—FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS 


“American Ace” is proven by the level 


test of time to be the most adapt- 
able flour for the three-fold in- 


terest—that of the housewife, bak- - : Turkey wheat flour from 
er and jobber. the real Turkey wheat dis- 
trict. No other kind of 
wheat would make flour 


like VELVET. 





=xxr 








GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO 


NEWTON, KANSAS | WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
































THERE IS NOTHING SO SURE AS 
When quality 


calls—When | | | 44 9 
aime | i Want-Mor 
real goodness, | 
; try— Location Quality 
: “Utility” | Capacity Service 
C3 
| ee ae RODNEY MILLING Co. 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, BAMBAR fiat 2.30 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS « . * 
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“White Grest 


— Selorfect Hour 


To cater to the best trade you 
need the best Soft Patent 
flour—WHITE CREST. 


J.C. LYSLE MILLING COMPANY 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 

















ONE OF THE KELL GROUP OF FLOUR MILLS 








This brand, in high quality standing for many years 
past, is now—with this splendid mill operated on “Kell 
group” quality policies—even better than before. 


KANSAS MILL €&° ELEVATOR Co. 


Successor to Arkansas City Milling Co. 
J. E. Havinanp, Manager ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 





ONE OF THE KELL GROUP OF FLOUR MILLS 











‘ROBIN'S BEST 


“Robin’s Best” dealers don’t worry. 
They realize that quality will even- 
tually tell. 









EDS 
ROBINSON ROBINSON MILLING Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS SALINA, KANSAS 
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Enid Milling Company 
1,000 barrel mill, located in the 
heart of Oklahoma wheatfields. 
Operating 34 country elevators. 

Write for connections and samples 
ENID, OKLAHOMA 








SLOGAN strong onc 


Uniform 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
El Reno, Okla. 








Blackburn’s Best— Elko— 

Golden Glory 7rrnninr' cushy. 
High Class connections solicited. 
BLACKBURN MILLING CO. 


Mills at Omaha, Neb. 


Elkhorn, Neb. 








Mid-West Mary Sunshine 
For Better Bread 
Made from Kansas Turkey Wheat 


Mid-West Milling Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
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THE SIGN OF QUALITY = it 


Se 


“HUMRENO” 
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Kansas Champion 


Kansas City Maid 


Here are two quality flours, 
always uniform, always fair- 
ly priced to allow its dis- 
tributors and its users a 
good profit. 


Flour that will develop a 
steadily growing,. regular 
trade wherever it is aggres- 
sively handled. 


Also Corn Meal 
Rosedale Milling Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1,000 BARRELS DAILY 








“GOLD BOND” 


Central Kansas Milling Co. 
LYONS, KANSAS 


Milled from the strongest 
Oklahoma wheat bought 
by us direct from farmers. 


“The Daylight Mill” 














“CHERRY BELL” 


Made exclusively from 


“WOLF’S PREMIUM” 


Central Kansas 
Turkey Wheat 


N. SAUER MILLING CO. 
CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 








Majestic Milling Co. 
AURORA, MO. 


Millers of Soft and Hard 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Live connections wanted in all markets, 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 











EL RENO MILL& ELEVATOR CO. 


EL RENO, OKLA. 








MADE IN KANSAS 


»; MOUNDRIDGE MILLING CO. 


MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS. 


‘ 
é 
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“GOLDEN KANSAS” 
Wolf Flour Wins Favor 
WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas 

















ACME MILLING CO. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Strongest flour in the 

world —from wheat 
Flour Capacity, grown on the virgin 
1,800 Barrels Daily soil of Oklahoma. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA CableAddress 
800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








“Betsy’s Best” 


Milled to Make the Bread Better 


ROSS MILLING COMPANY 
Ottawa, Kansas 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 





2500Bbls Daily 


Oklaho 


mas Largest Flour Mill 








Keystone Milling Co. 
‘ LARNED, KANSAS 


Millers of Quality Flour 
“KEYSTONE” 


For the Family 


“EXCELSIOR” 
For the Baker and Family 


“GABEL’S BEST” 
Special Bakers’ Patent 


Milled from Best Quality 
Kansas Wheat Only 











SWEET TOOTH 


FLOUR 





Have your chemist test our 


TURKEY HARD 
WHEAT MIX 


It costs more than some 
but it is worth more. 





Black Bros. Flour Mills 


Beatrice, Nebraska 


More than a half century of service. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


Mills at Beatrice, Nebraska, 
and Blue Springs, Nebraska 











“PLAINSMAN” 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR IS 
STERILIZED and will keep in 
storage for a long, long time. 


Deakins no bugs. 


HOYLAND FLOUR MILLS CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





THE DESIGNS ON 
THIS PAGE WERE 
ENGRAVED BY 


HOLLAND 
ENGRAVING CO 


KANSAS CITY.MO 














USE 


White House Flour 


SEABOARD FLOUR CORP. 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 
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‘“Thoro-Bread’’ 


The Perfect Flour 


SIMPLY THE BEST FLOUR 


we can make, from the best 
wheat we can obtain. 


Fairly Priced 
Fairly Sold 


Arnold Milling Co. 


STERLING, KANSAS 











has stood for quality, dependability and service 
THE NAME OF CAIN through three generations of milling 


Today we offer 


“ARCHER” 


the finest short patent to be had 


THE CAIN BROS. MILLING CO. 


Open for connection in some markets 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 








INTELLIGENTLY MILLED— UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY 


**K-Y’”’ Short Patent 


“BONITA’ ” Standard Patent 


Some good territory open to real salesmen 


THE TOPEKA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


TOPEKA, 


KANSAS, U.S. 








“GOLDEN 
DREAM” 


Country milled in the 
big wheat country of 
the great wheat state 


Excelsior Flour Mills 
Office: Dwight Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Mill at Marysville, Kansas 


‘‘American Eagle’’ 


The H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. 


Salina, Kansas 








AROMA FLOUR 


A most satisfying flour for 
bakers’ use, Milled in an 
up-to-date country mill. 


BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
500 Barrels Capacity BUHLER,KANSAS 











KANSAS MAID— 


A fancy high patent flour milled from 
strictly dark Turkey Wheat 


1,200 Barrels 


Hays City Flour Mills ae 





BLAIR’S CERTIFIED 


For the Family Trade 


ALGOMA biiers 


BLAIR MILLING CO. 


1,800 
Barrels Daily ATCHISON, KANSAS 














ZENITH MILLING CO., 


Capacity 1,000 Barrels 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Established 1879 





‘*RED BELT 





Western Kansas 
Turkey Wheat Patent 


AND BLUE 


““4mbassador” 






BELT FLOURS"”’ 


OUR mill at Larned is far 
out beyond the softer wheat 
sections of Kansas, — out 
where all of the wheat is 
strong and fine. 


Bowen Flour Mills Co. 


Formerly Bowen-Oglesby Milling Co. 


Main Office: INDEPENDENCE, KANSAS 








“SUNKIST”’ 
FLOUR 


In milling Sunkist Flour, the 
special needs of the baker are 
borne in mind. For family use 
it cannot be surpassed. 


It is through the reputation 
of its fine, strong flours that 


the name of Maney has be- 
come celebrated. 


The Maney Milling Co. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











“TELEGRAM” 
LYONS FLOUR MILLING CO. 


LYONS KANSAS 








OFFICE: 305 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Very strong flour 
from western 


“Old Trail” from western 


600 Barrels 


THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS 
WILSON, KANSAS 


“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miturme Co., Inman, Kan. 








NEBRASKA'S FINEST MILL 
“DAVID HARUM” 
FLOUR 


Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. 
500 Bbls Capacity LEXINGTON, NEB. 





Grinding Kansas Wheat Only 
Making Kansas Flour Only 
Marion National Mill Co. 


MARION, OHIO 
Capacity, 500 Barrels Daily 








1,250, 
BUSHELS 
STORAGE 





2000 
BARRELS 
DAILY 


THE SHELLABARGER. MILLS 


LINA, KANSAS 


Hard Wheat Fiour milled fromthe famous 
eastern Colorado hard Turkey red wheat. 

Soft Wheat Flour with distinctive flavor 
and unsurpassed quality. 

Our self-rising “Pike's Peak” is a trade builder. 
Representatives wanted. Write us. 
THE CRESCENT FLOUR MILLS, Denver, Colo. 

Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels. 











“OLD HOMESTEAD” 


Milled from Western Kansas 


Capacity, 
High Gluten Wheat 


1,200 Bbls 


THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS 
Dodge City, Kansas 














American Maid Flour Mills 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


2,000 Bbls 
Capacity 


Cable Address: 
“AMAID” 



















IDENT 


TERM 
GRAIN ELEVATORS LOCATED AT 








MINAL 
DULUTH.MINN. 


Fiour Excuance, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


DESIGNED AND BuILt By 


THE BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


PIONEERS IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 


CHIRE “PROOF SXCLL ‘BUILDINGS 
and GRAIN &LEVATORS 


OFFICES 





Lyceu 






M Bipc., DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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[LEADING MILLS OF THE ST. LOUIS DISTRICT] 


Paut M. Marsnat.t, Rosert N. WALKER, Prentiss S. WILson, Herman A. BerKEMEYER, 
President Vice President Vice President Secretary-Treasurer 

















HE start of a new crop year is the time for flour buyers to con- 
sider carefully their position—are their sources of supply so situ- 
ated as to take advantage of the best the crop offers, are the mills 
from which they buy equipped to produce the kind of flour they 
want, and does their business get the personal and understanding 
attention they would like it to receive? 


Look at the map and see the direct rail lines through St. Louis 
from all important wheat producing territories to you—ask any 
of our customers about the uniform flour and the profitable deal- 
ings they have had with this organization—and then give us the 
opportunity to present personally a proposition that will make 
more secure your business this coming crop. 


HALL MILLING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
3,000 Barrels Daily Capacity Cable Address: HALLMILL 





























The Operation of Flour Mills omgeaM = ‘ 


World’s 
i ‘ ; Finest 
oodness of on two of which we grind Kansas Hard Wheat 
OMEGA Flour and on two Soft Red Illinois and Indiana rs Flour 
Wheat Flour enables us to take care of the re- 


THE very 


IS & selling quirements of both bread and cake bakers in 

appealthat either straight or mixed cars, rendering excellent 

has lon g service in both quality and shipment to both large 

madeit the and small customers. 

leading 
: ALTON, ILL. 

soft winter SPARKS MILLING Co., TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


wheat flour Established 1855 Capacity 3,000 Barrels Daily Made by Millers of 


HIP WHITE STAR 
H. C. Cole Milling Co. The Baker’s Flour Dependable Since 184! 
CHESTER,ILL. 


Capacity, 1,350 Barrels Daily Feet Fieve Seis Company 








EsTaBLIsHED 1864 


MEYER’S MODEL FLOUR 

















Baur Flour Mills Co. : 
Millers of Hard Wheat Flour ALWAYS RELIABLE * e U a : N 


ROMEO PATENT THE MEYER MILLING COMPANY ay WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


"| *® THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIALTY ° 
Established 1870 ST. LOUIS, MO. SPRINGFIELD, MO. ST. LOUIS, MO. NASHVILLE, ILL. WRITE RALSTON PURINACO., ST. LOUIS | 











in OE HUEGELY MILLING CO. rege he Eggers Flour Mill Co. 
Saxony Mills 


Highest Quality Eberle-/ \lbrecht Flour Co. hwy sell a the peer d of _ -— mills 
ard and Soft Winter Wheat Flours n the St. Louis market, the following: 
rre: 2 At “ST LOUIS MO a eee Exporters Semolina and Minnesota Flour; Kansas 
Sel ~) eel , Correspondence Always open for new seed Fes Flown, Mis ver Bott Trhoat 

c 7 7 as our; Missouri So 
Daily Capacity, 1,100 Bbls. Solicited NASHVILLE, ILL. foreign connections ST. LOUIS, MO. Flour. PACIFIO, SSOURI 
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Pfeffer Milling Company Hezel Milling Company Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Scott County Milling Co. 
f Pure High-Grad ene 
— Wheat Flour es ae Se Milling Co. ST. LOUIS, MO. Manufacturers of 


, a Wi Wh Fl 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, ILL, atnnisinsiniabin ithe nah note —— vo Hard and Soft Winter eat Flour 


Ethereal, Jewel Member Millers’ Wheat Fi 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls National Federation ane Saar Choice Quality Hard Wheat Flour SIKESTON, MISSOURI 








AVISTON MILLING CO. ANNAN-BURG GILSTER MILLING CO. ERNST &ERNST 


Millers since 1866 CHESTER, ILLINOIS 
x ‘ ACCOUNTANTS anbd AUDITORS 
Southern Illinois Soft Wheat Flour GRAIN & MILLING CO. Manufacturers of SYSTEM SERVICE 


Ranens Hard Whest Fleur Gilster’s Best and Featherlite niithinaien aaimenineaie: anata ety. 


Capacity 600 bbls AVISTON : a> 
Gable Address: “Avistock” ILLINOIS ST. LOUIS, MO. Plain and Self-rising Flour CORNED, 35. ANS, OULAND BBO 



































‘MIL LEO Ay SE ‘ECT { 


SUNSHINE® FLOR 











“SNOW WHITE” flour, a high quality F, A. ADAMEK, Manager 
Farco Mitt CoMPpaANny spring patent. va CavaLiER MILLING Co. 
“PIONEER” Rye flour. The Rugby Milling Company 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat “PIONEER” Whole Wheat flour. RUGBY, NORTH DAKOTA Can offer typical strong, high 
Flour made from the famous Split cars a specialty giecsiont ae 2 quality North Dakota flour. 
Red River Valley Wheat. F Manufacturers of : . 
MINOT FLOUR MILL COMPANY : : Wh Write us. CAVALIER MILLING CO. 
FARGO, N. D. Minot, North Dakota Strong Glutinous Spring eat Flour Cavalier, N. D. 
































Dakota Maid and 
Dakota Pride 


The highest types of 
spring wheat patents. 


Here to stay 
and 


here to serve. 


State Mill & Elevator 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


























Reduces Stock Easier 
| SS we er —10 to 15 Degrees Cooler 
| Peerless —Using Less Power 


Ground Cut Roll Finish More Grinding Capacity 











For Complete Information Write 
ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. —_ F acts ! 
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MONDS'SHIELDS TONSDALE GRAIN W 


sKANSAS CITY MISSOUBLI= 


OUR BUSINESS IS CHIEFLY MILLING 
WHEAT 
Through the years our facilities have been used 
more and more in our trade direct with mills. 
New Crop Wheat Now Available 





























C.W.LONSDALE, Presipent 
F.C. VINCENT, Vice PresipENT 
F.L. ROSENBURY, Secy. & Treas. 


E. F. EMMONS 

F. A. THEIS 

F. J. F'TZPATRICK 
. J. BARTSCH 

B. J.O’DOWD 





CARGILL - Handlers of Grain 


MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE BUFFALO 
DULUTH GREEN BAY NEW YORK 


Marshall, Minn. Sioux Falls, S. D. Grand Forks, N. D. N E \ \ 
Fairmont, Minn. Aberdeen, S. D. Minot, N. D. 








Barnes-Ames Company HARD 


Grain Merchants 


DULUTH WINTER 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 
Ames-Barnes Co., New York 
Hallet Carey Swart, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Barnes-Irwin Co., Ine., Philadelphia 


Barnes-Jackson Co., Ine., Baltimore WH E ‘ T 


GOOD WHEAT is the EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE 
first step in the produc- EXCHANGE ‘ 
tion of GOOD FLOUR TERMINAL ELEVATOR SERVICE Typical wheat for your test runs 


Mill Requirements Solicited 


Have J. H. Riheldaffer ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Manager of our Mer- 
chandising Department Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. 


make your selections. 38 Chamber of MINNEAPOLIS, Wy an dott e E] eV at Or c" O . 


THE TENNEY COMPANY "Biovoter Cupar, nate Beshole PONE Se PT eaeake 
2. Slevator Capacity, 3,000, ushels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushel AS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH Milwaukee Office: 203 Chamber Commerce —s Bex y 





























Hallet & Carey Co. law... SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Futures . Receivers . Shippers <= h ents 
cet iten whi Future Orders Solicited Fecuirements Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat 
JAS. S. TEMPLETON’S SONS 
Minneapolis 140 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL. Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 900-910 Flour Ex. Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Operating Santa Fe Elevator “A” —6,000,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage 





Half the millers in the country secure some 
part of their wheat supply from this section. 
Our organization and the world’s finest elevator equipment are here at your service. 


We can hold your business only by keeping your confidence. 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








Hard 


Winter 
- Milling 
Wheat 


With years of experience 
to guide us we have built 
up a system of standard 
uniform grades of milling 
wheat which our custom- 
ers know are dependable 
at all times. 


2,000,000 Bushels Storage at Your Service 


Uhlmann Grain Co. 


Chicago 


Kansas City 


MILL FEED 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


C.L. FONTAINE, Jr., President 


GENERAL COMMISSION COMPANY 


Members Kansas City Board of Trade 


Capital $50,000.00 








— JOHN HAYES 
ae GRAIN CO. 
MILLS WICHITA, KANSAS 








tae Grain 
@{niacarajp> Cleaners 
24 Richmond Mfg.Co. 
Lockport, N. Y. 














Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. 
Specializing in 
No. 2 Soft Red Milling Wheat 
For Quality Mills 


125 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 














SCHULTZ & NIEMEIER 
COMMISSION CO. 


Soft Winter Wheat 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








SIMMONS GRAIN COMPANY 


600 Corn Exchange 


MINNEAPOLIS 


High-Grade Milling Wheat 


We not only guarantee protein and gluten, but also quality of gluten 

















Superlatively 
Fine Milling 
WHEAT 


We give good service to 
all millers but like espe- 
cially to serve those who 
require especial quality 


selections. 


Moore-Seaver 


Grain Co. 


1,250,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS CITY 


Scott, Burrows & Christie 
208 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Stocks—Grain—Cotton—Provisions 


Members New York Stock Exchange,Chicago 
Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade. 








™ Sey, 
wo ‘ 
GRAIN CORPORATION 

206 Merchants Exchange 
ee, St. Louis, Mo. sf ic) 


MARSHALL HALL 


5 











Straight ESTABLISHED 1878 
Country Run Kansas Hard 
Wheat Missouri Red 


We have no elevator 


B. C. CHRISTOPHER & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
13 Branches in Kansas and Missouri 








Cash and Futures 


Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 


Grain Merchants — Exporters — Importers 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Private Wires 








We Specialize in 

















ESTABLISHED 1877 


LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN CO. 
Soft and Hard Winter MILLING WHEAT 


ST. LOUIS, 
MISSOURI 











Has a water miller the 
right to monopolize fishing 
and ice harvesting privi- 
leges on his millpond? 


Thus and many other 
practical questions of 
law affecting flour 
milling and allied in- 
dustries are answered 
in “The Miller and 
the Law,” by A. L.H. 
Street. 

A handsomely bound volume 


of 734 pages, completely in- 
dexed, price $5.00, postpaid. 


The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


ORDER BLANK 


TET EMRE. CL RET EE Te 1927 
The Northwestern Miller, 
118 South Sixth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gentlemen: 
eee copies 


of “The Miller and the Law," by A. 
L. H. Street. Price $5.00. 


....Charge to my account. 
....1 enclose check. 
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ALL GRADES OF MILLFEED 





omce RED DOG «10 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


ERCSCRSCSSCCSSCESSSRSRERTSCRSERSSRRERRERERESERERCEER SEER RREREERER REESE RES E eee eeeeeeeeeseaee 











When in the 


market for MT LLFEED 


Write or wire RELIANCE FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAKERS SUPPLIES 


J. E. NUBER 
Manager San Juan, 
Porto Rico, Office 


TITTIIILITITIIT I ii 


NEW ORLEANS 


HA BURG ag No. 15 , 


Cable Address: “WATERMAN” 


BAKERS MACHINERY 


TITLLILLIL LILI iii iii 


Hamburg, Germany 








TITLLILLILILIIII III III IIIT III III III III III 























MILLFEEDS—ALL GRADES 


H. WEHMANN &CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


PURE DRIED BUTTERMILK biztcr'rrow”* 


FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
FEED FORMULAS—FEED EQUIPMENT—FEED PLANT INSPECTION 


110 So. Dearborn St. S. T. EDWARDS & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





yOSEPH’> 


100 LBS. NET 











ELLYAourt. 
contin Merchandisers" 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 


C. F. McCARTHY 


FLOUR 


Specializing on Bakery Trade 
32 S. LaSalle St. CHICAGO 





Established 1891 


David F. Silbert & Co.,Inc. 


FLOUR 
214 Grain & Flour Exchange, Boston, Mass. 
Bakers’ Trade Our Specialty 








Always in the market. All grades of 


FLOUR - Wheat - Rye - Corn 


JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 
Established for 40 Years 
Export. 312N. Carpenter St. CHICAGO 


Buyers and Shippers 
of all grades of 
MILLFEEDS and SCREENINGS 


DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Calvin Hosmer Stolte Co. 


eee a 


Entire New England Distribution 
156 State St. BOSTON, MASS. 











PETERSEN Bros. & Co. 
Buyers of all kinds of FLOUR 
Send Samples Quote Prices 


Merchants Loan & Trust Co. Bldg. 
112 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 


La Budde Feed & GrainCo. 


Buyers and Jobbers of 
Grain, Feed and Hay 


505-506 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


A. H. Brown & Bros. 
FLOUR 


MILLERS’ AGENTS 
Grain and Flour Exchange 
BOSTON, MASS. 








W. P. RONAN 


SPRING KANSAS 


FLOUR 


Special attention 

given to 
the bakery trade 
CHICAGO 


3382 So. La Salle St. 


Chapin Buys Bran 
Always in the Market 


CHAPIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of Dairy Feeds 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


M. G. RANKIN & CO. 
Millfeeds 


Established 1896 
Member Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
21 C. of C. Building 


Dawson-Davis Co., Inc. 
' BOSTON 
DAWSON & SEAVER 
NEW YORK 
Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers 











B. N. LATHROP 
MILLERS’ AGENT 
Dependable service to Jobbers 
and Bakers 


130 No. Wells St. CHICAGO 


TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Pierce Building, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


F. W. WISE & CO. 


Millers’ Agents 
Flour and Feed 


508B Grain & Flour Exchange BOSTON 








E are always in the market for 
hard and soft wheat flours. 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
600-606 W. Austin Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 














Siebel Institute o Technology 


Established 1872 
Flour, Cereal, Grain Analyses 
Dependable Service 
958-66 Montana St. CHICAGO 


C. EK. SCHEARER 


FLOUR BROKER FEED 
510 Granite Bldg. 


Sr. Louts, Mo. 


Hard and Soft I invite correspondence 
Winter Wheat with a few bakers and 
jobbers who will appre- 
ciate specialized broker- 


FLOURS 
age representation. 


L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. 
201 Postal Building 











/ w. S. JOHNSON & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO V. THOMPSON CO. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


FLOUR 


HUGH HARRIS CO. 
Merchants’ Ex. Bldg. - ST. LOUIS 


Domestic MiLuinG Co. 
A. W. Wirt, Proprietor 
SPECIALIZING IN 


MILLFEEDS 


KANSAS CITY - MO. 














QUALITY FLOUR 
C. W. DILWORTH 
844 Rush St. CHICAGO 


Chicago and Vicinity 











Flour . Feed - Sugar 


Special attention to orders from 
Jobbers and Bakers in Southern 
Illinois and adjacent territory. 


D. P. YOUNG & CO., Carbondale, Ill. 





FLOUR—FEED 


DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











DON C. GRAHAM 


FLOUR 
KANSAS CITY 
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KRAUSE & 
FRANCO 


Flour 


Brokers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








COWING & ROBERTS 


Established Flour Winter Wheat 


Correspondence and a specialty 
samples solicited 
416 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








WILLIAM ROGERS 
FLOUR 


Send Samples and Quotations 
212 E. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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JOHN O. WADE 


FLOUR 


High Quality 


Prompt Service, Fair Prices 





Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








{ KANSAS and 
| RYE ACCOUNT 


For New York and Vicinity 


EDWARD F. CLARK 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


WANTED A-1 








American Flour Corporation 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


Cable Address: ‘‘AMFLOURCO”’ 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


THE FRANK R. PRINA CORPORATION 
poMEsTic K]TQOQUR_ Export 


LIVE WIRES — CONNECT! 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK 


McINTOSH-SNY DER CO. 


Mill Representative 
Flour and Feed Broker 
603 Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 














A. P, YOUNGBLOOD E. STJ. ROBINSON 


A. P. YOUNGBLOOD CO. 


MEMBER NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


EXCLUSIVE 
FLOUR BROKERS 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








J. A. LENHARDT 


INCORPORATED 


Direct Mill Spring, Hard and Soft 
" Winter, Rye 
Representative Flours and Semolinas 


NEW YORK 


411 Produce Exchange 








SERVICE FIRST 


HARRY B. APPLE 
FLOUR—BROKER—FEED 
Special Attention and Service given the 
akery Trade 


Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 











4 ARELIABLE 
6.46| MEDIUM 
_W2SIMPSON | 














WHITE & COMPANY 


117 Commerce St. BALTIMORE 
Flour 


HARRY E.WHITECO. 


303 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











GEorGEW. VAN Boskerck & Son 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Established 1850 
NEW YORK 





L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 











NEW YORK 


The Recksteiner Company 


Flour and Feed 
Brokers 
411-12 Commerce Bldg., COLUMBUS, O. 











Produce Exchange 








HENRY KOPER & CO. 
FLOUR 
DISTRIBUTORS 


11 Broadway NEW YORK 


WILLIAM T. BURKE 
Domestic and Export 
FLOUR 


15 Whitehall St. NEW YORK 








[FLOUR BROKER | 


JAMES HAFFENBERG 


Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





PETER J. EDWARDSEN 
Sales Agent 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
FLOUR FEED GRAIN HAY 
25 Church Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Correspondence solicited 


A. Stewart & Sons Flour Co. 
MILLERS’ AGENTS 


2036 Virginia Park 
DETROIT, MICH. 














W. G. PHILLIPS 
RoBERT M, PEEK EDWARD M. PEEK 


PEEK BROS. 
FLOUR 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 








Exceptional Facilities 


W. P. Tanner-Gross Company, Tne. 
Domestic Export 
Flour and Cereal Products 
25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 





RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


FLOUR ann CEREALS 


EpGar O. CHALLENGER 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








LILLIE & CO. 
Flour Brokers 


Open to consider desirable soft 
winter wheat mill accounts for 


this market. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 














-FLOUR 


Always open for 
Good Mill Accounts 


Produce Ex. 


DAVID COLEMAN, Inc. 


New Yorx 








AREESE Co. 


Specializing in 


RYE FLOUR 


28 East 63rd St. NEW YORK 








PECIALISTS 
ond Price FLOUR 
D. G. VAN DUSEN & CO. 


Members New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK CITY 





JOHN F. KRIEG 


Broker 
Grain—Flour—Feed 
mate Site Nashville, Tenn. 








FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


PHILETUS SMITH 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











SIMPSON.HENDEE & COINC. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


BUYERS & DISTRIBUTORS of MILLFEED 


NEW YORK 








REYNIER VAN EverRA COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Flour—Semolina—Millfeeds 


Los pngrtoe Office: 364 So. Anderson St. 
T. R. BOTTS, Manager 
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Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels 


Semolina 

Durum Flour 
Rye Flour 

Soft Winter Flour 


Spring Patents 
Spring Clear 
Kansas Patent 
Kansas Clear 


Canadian Flour 
Milled in Bond 


STATES FLOUR MILLS Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


Mills at 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
KANSAS CrTy, Mo. 
BuFra.o, N.Y. 


Cable Address: 
“Srates,”’ Philadelphia 


July 20, 1927 


(LEADING MILLS OF WISCONSIN | 











KING BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Bourse - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A reliable outlet for your feeds. 


Also large handlers of Dried Buttermilk and Dried Skim Milk for 
the feed and baking trade. 
(Successors to M. F. BARINGER) 


‘Gow Ke: 33? 


A Flour that yields high in loaf volume, 
producing a loaf of excellent flavor and 
texture — Fairly priced — Fairly sold. 


Cable Address: 
“POWERFUL” 

Codes: 
Millers’ and Riverside 


Wisconsin Milling Company 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 














FLOURandOFFALS james J. RODGERS 


WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of 


Wheat, Barley, Rye, Corn 


Successor to Richardson Bros. 
Broker 


Forward Samples and Quotations 


Tue Bourse, Putiapevputa, Pa. 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


or PERFORMANCE AND SATISFACTION 
DistiIncTIvE QuALITY AND FLAvor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOU R” 





(FLOUR and 
FEED 


We are buyers of all 'grades. 
Send samples. Quote prices. 


Established 1857 


Samuel Bell & Sons 


4th and Market PHILADELPHIA, 
treets PA. 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicN KJTLOUR ponesnic 


465 and 467 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

















Buyers of 
FEED 
of all kinds 


Bourse Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


RYE MEAL—ALL GRANULATIONS 
In the heart of the Rye producing sections of Wisconsin 


WEYAUWEGA MILLING CO. 
WEYAUWEGA, WISCONSIN 

















HAYWARD & CO. 


Brokers and Agents 


FLOUR—FEED—GRAIN 


312 Chamber of Commerce Building 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 





J. C. Consodine Company 
Millers’ Agents 


1503 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 





Wetsel & Wetsel, Inc. 
Brokers 
HARRISONBURG, VA. 


Solicit offers on Grains, Flour, Feed, 
Cotton Seed Meal, etc. 





JoHN E. KoERNER & Co. 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


208-9 Louisiana Building 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 





Since 1849 Wisconsin’s Par Plus Product 


“ROCK RIVER RYE” 


All Grades—from the Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


Frank H. BiopGett, INcoRPORATED, J ANESVILLE, WIs. 
Successors to Blodgett-Holmes Co., Blodgett Milling Co., and Ford Milling Co. 


The buyer purchasing our products pays no commission, 
no brokerage. Each sale is direct from mill to buyer. 














NEWSOME FEED & GRAIN CO. 


316 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS 


15th St. So. Side, PITTSBURGH 


We want Standard Middlings, Flour 
Middlings, Rye Middlings and 


Red Dog 


Wire your offers 





Cream of Wheat Flour 


always uniform; always the best at a 
fair price. We want some live buyers 
who are willing to pay for quality. 


John H. Ebeling Milling Co. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 














PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAQA, WIS. 


Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


FRANK JAEGER MILLING Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 





Wheat Bran and Middlings which are used in the 
\ V e Bu manufacture of LA RRO, the ready ration for 
; dairy cows, and are always glad to have your offers. 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 














JOHN S. METCALF CO. 
Grain Elevator Engineers 
111 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 


54 St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal, Que. 
837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 


D4 : Five Letter 
Riverside Code “revision 
Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 


Discount for Quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 








Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Samples and quotations 
sent on request 


THE PAGEL MILLING COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wis. 








Calcyanide System of 
Flour Mill Fumigation 


CALCYANIDE COMPANY 
216 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 














Flour Mill Appraisers Wemsk*s 


specialty of 
Appraising Mills and Elevators. 


Coats & Burchard Co. 


Address: 844 Rush St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A. GARNHAM & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 6 Nave Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
62 Crutched Friars 
LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ‘“Fiaxy,’’ London 





Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrracn,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Old Trinity House, Water Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 
Want Second Patents and First Bakers 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD 


F. T. COLLINS 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C.3 


JAMES ALLEN & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 


BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 





LYNDSELL & KENNEDY 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Wall Stand No. 9, Old Corn Exchange 
Office: 39, Great Tower Street 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘'LynpsEuu,’’ London 


W. M. READ & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 


5-6 Fowkes Building 
Great Tower Street 
No. 23 Stand, Old Corn Exchange 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
Telegrams: ‘“THANEHOOD,"’ London 


M. KOSMACK & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at Belfast and Dublin 
Cable Address: ‘“KosMAcK,’’ Glasgow 

















Telographiec Address Sabie adress | BARTON, HENDERSON & CO. | FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS RAYMOND-HADLEY- IMPORTERS FLOUR MERCHANTS 
LONDON TOOMEY CO. 29 Corn Exchange Chambers 67 Hope Street GLASGOW 
FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Covrentry,”’ London 8 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. Cable Address: ““GyrosE” Cable Address: ““GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 
HARRIS BROS. & CO. T. S. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. THE A BC CODE Established 1874 


GRAIN AND FLOUR FACTORS AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 
Always ready to make full advances against 
consignments 
OrFices: THE Batic, St. MARY AXE 
LONDON, E. C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Harris,’’ London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Mrp1.u,’’ London 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E, FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
40 Gt. Tower Street, LONDON, E. C.3 


And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No.7 


Cable Address: ‘‘FEASTANCO,’’ London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Offices: 50 Mark Lane, E. C. 3 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘““ALKERS,’’ London 


In use by various foreign brokers 


Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20. 


For sale at all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn., U.S. A. 





WM. McKERROW & CO. 


LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL 
Importers of Low-Grade Flour, 


Millers’ Offal and all 
Feedingstuffs 





RAYMOND & REID 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
The Baltic, St. Mary Axe LONDON 


Cable Address: ““Ecuarr,’’ London 


BYRNE, MAHONY & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘“ByRNE,”’ Dublin 


WM. HAMILTON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50, Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “CORNSTALK,” Glasgow 





W. P. WOOD & CO. 
FLOUR AND WHEAT IMPORTERS 
5 Bury Court, LONDON, E. C. 


Friovur for London and Malta 
Wueat for London, Hull, Liverpool 


Established 35 years Correspondence invited 


SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


BELFAST AND DUBLIN 


Cable: ‘“PotLock,”’ Belfast 
“PILLSBURY,” Dublin 


ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 


HULL AND GLASGOW 








JOSEPH WILES & SON 


LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
London House, Crutched Friars, E. C. 
Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
LONDON 
Cable Address: ‘‘Mrppiin@s,’’ London 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


KOSMACK, STEWART & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


8 Corporation Street, BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘‘FrEDKos,” Belfast 








Cable Address: ‘“TronTOoPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
47 Gt. Tower St. LONDON, E. C.3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


James Cochrane James McD. Black 


COCHRANE & BLACK 
FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 


Established 1885 Cable Address: “Roma” 


DAVID MALONE 
FLOUR IMPORTER 


10 Westmoreland Street 
DUBLIN, IRELAND 
Cable Address: 
“ALONE,” Dublin 








S. & A. RUNCIE 


LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN FLOUR 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘RUNCIE”’ 





ANDREW Law WILLIAM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘CAMELLIA,"’ Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,” Glasgow 





WILSON & DUNLOP 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 


Cable Address: Correspondence solicited 
“Frour,” Leith Advances on consignments 





WM. GILCHRIST & CO. 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


Corn Exchange Chambers 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Riverside Code 
Cable Address: ‘"EGMONT"’ 





A. G. BUTTIFANT 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Office: 47 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: ““Buttirant,’”’ London 


Codes: Bentley’s Phrase 
Riverside, 1901 edition 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope St.. GLASGOW 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
12 Virginia St.. ABERDEEN 


Cables: ‘PxrLip,’’ Dundee 








Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ““WINTER,’’ London 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘D1rLoma,"’ Glasgow 


ARTHUR JAMES & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 


BRISTOL ENGLAND 


ARCHD. HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Cable Address: ““Ros.in,”’ Glasgow 








RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION. 


PER COPY, $12.50 


ISSUED IN 1923 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 
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R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 
GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 
LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. C. 


Also at BristoL, SOUTHAMPTON, HuLL, BELFast, DUBLIN and CoRK 


N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 
(Trading Company late) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


MILLERS’ AGENTS anp FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM 


Large Trade in Germany, 
Cable Address: “‘HESLENFELD,"’ Amsterdam 


Czecho-Slovakia and Austria 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LTD. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS 


45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C., 2 


LIVERPOOL 
Offices also at DUBLIN, LEITH and BELFastT 


Cable Address: ‘‘De.iautT,’' Glasgow 


Handel My. v/h OSIECK & CO. 


(Suecessor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM 


Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 
SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 


Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 


Cable Address: 
for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory 


“Osrieck,"’ Amsterdam 








GEBROEDERS VREESWIJK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


RIVERSIDE CODE 
FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
NN 3 . 


8. 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘Mrpium,"’ Utrecht 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
Head Office: AMSTERDAM Established May 1st,1874 Branch Office: ROTTERDAM 


For Holland and Central Europe. Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and All 
Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 
Exporters of BEANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED OIL 


Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 





W. P. VAN DRIEL & ZONEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMERSFOORT 
HOLLAND 


P. MEURS PZ. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: ““MEURSMEEL” 


Codes: Riverside 1901, A B O 5th Edition Solicit first-class Mill Connections 


N. V.: M. WITSENBURG JR., Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: ‘‘WiTBURG" 


Established 1868 
NEW YORK, U.S.A.., cable address: ‘"WiTrBURG"” 


Reference: Twentsche Bank, 
Amsterdam 





HELSINGFORS 
WALD. TEFKE #E2LSINGFo 
GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENT 
Connected with the trade since 1902. Est. 1918 


Desires to represent: 
Grain Exporters and first class mills in 
Rolled Oats and Feedingstuffs 


Cables: ““WALDTEFKE” 


J. TAS EZN 
Established 1868 AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS 
Desires offers on large quantities of first and 
second clears from American and 
Canadian mills 


M. JocHEMS AZOON JACQUES LUCHSINGER 


N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 
JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 


MILLERS’ AGENTS 


Cable Address: ‘“ELFINE,”” Amsterdam 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


AMSTERDAM 








Cable Address: ‘'TASSIANO” 


NIEVAK 


Dutch Buying and Selling Agency for the 
Dutch Wholesale Dealers’ Association 
Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, 
SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) 
CORN FLOUR and RICE 


Cable Address: Singel 72, 
“NIEVAK' AMSTERDAM 


SUOMEN VALTAMERENTAKAINEN 
KAUPPA OY 


(The Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd.) 
GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENTS 
HELSINKI, FINLAND 
We bring you in touch with all first class 
buyers in Finland 
Cables: ''FINNISHTRADE” 


CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


AMSTERDAM-— Exchange Building 
CARDOZO & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG—Hohe Bleichen 5/7 


MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODUCTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 
POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 


Cable Address for both offices: ““CARMIBOEK”’ 





N. V. K. HOFMAN’S 
Agentuur en Commissiehandel 
FLOUR AGENTS 

Beurs Kamer 23 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Wheat Flour, Rolled Oats, Grains, Rice 
Cable Address: ‘‘HorKo” 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's, A B ¢ 


ERNST WENDT 
AGENT FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 
Desires connections with first class mills 
making SEMOLINA 
Correspondence invited 


} Sth, 6th Cable Address: ‘“ERNSTWENDT” 


Mathieu Luchsinger 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED Oats, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Czecho-Slovakia 


Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische Escompto Maatschappij Cable Address: ““MaTLUcH” 





M. DIZENGOFF 


IMPORT AND EXPORT AGENT, 
INSURANCE, SHIPPING 


Head Office: JAFFA, PALESTINE 


Branches: Haifa, Beirut and Jerusalem 
Cables: “EASTAGENCY” 


HANDELSVEREENIGING 
LE GUE & BOLLE 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

ROTTERDAM 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Legué,’’ Rotterdam 


N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 
IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Cable Address: ‘BisGrip,"’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 
Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 


AMSTERDAM 





L. DUNBAR 

Successor to W. Dunbar Established 1893 
FLOUR BROKER 

Alexandra Building, HONGKONG 


Codes: Bentley’s, A B C 5th and 6th 
Cable Address: ‘‘DUNBAR,”’ Hongkong 


N.V. Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Exporters to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 
Solicit offers from Canadian and Kansas Mills 
Buyers for own account only 


Cable Address: “GELBER,” Rotterdam 


TRADING COMPANY STOLP & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
Cable Address: ‘CLEO” AMSTERDAM 


Importers of all kinds of Feedingstuffs. Exporters of Beans, etc. 


Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 








Cc. L. KIRCHHEINER 


G. N. ASSIMACOPOULOS & CO. 
AGENTS FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
PIRAZUS, GREECE 


Desire connections with first class mills 
and grain concerns 


Correspondence invited 
Cable Address: “AGNAS” 


E, W. BOUWMAN 

E. & W. BOUWMAN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘‘BouwMan,” Rotterdam 


ESTABLISHED 1833 





N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
Industrie en Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Biggest buyer for central Europe on own account 
Guaranteed payment of documents 
References: Twentsche Bank, Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ““Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


ALFRED RABL 
MILLERS’ AGENT 


Hybernska 9, 
Prague 2, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Solicits accounts of first-class mills 


Cable Address: “ALRABL PRAG” 





Established 1861 


VIUDA DE E. SERFATY 
GIBRALTAR 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp PRODUCE AGENT 
for Gibraltar, Spain, Morocco and 
Mediterranean Ports 
Cable Address: ““SERFATY,”’ Gibraltar 


N. V. DONSZELMANN & CO.’S GRAAN 
& GRAANPRODUCTEN MAATSCHAPPIJ 
ROTTERDAM 

IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, GRAIN, CORN 
PRODUCTS AND FEED 

Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Maatschappij 


HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Postbox 122, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘SIRENE" 
References: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





N. V. ‘“VEEMESTA”’ 


OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS 


Cable Address: *“VEEMESTA” ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 





LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 








Agency, Rotterdam 


Cable Address: ““SEMOLINA”’ Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th and 6th Edition 





Cable Address: “INTEREST,” Rotterdam 
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~ Established 1895 





Cable Address: ‘“OTTOMADSEN” 


IMPORTER AND MILLERS’ AGENT 
OF FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, 
AND CORN PRODUCTS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: ‘“‘RumMa”’ 


J@RGEN BRUUN 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 


AARHUS— COPENHAGEN 
DENMARK 


Cable Address: ““KoRNMOD” 
Head Office: AARHUS 


F. V. HARTZ 
FLOUR AGENT 
Cable Address: “COLONHART” 


13 Norre Farimagsgade 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT anp FLOUR 
IMPORTER 
ROLLED Oats, GRAIN Propucts, FEED 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address: “TROFO” 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
(ANTON SORENSEN) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “FLOURIMPORT” 


IMPORTER OF WHEAT FLOURS, SEMOLINAS, RYE FLOURS, 
ROLLED OATS, CORN PRODUCTS, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
of all kinds to Scandinavia and the Baltic 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


AND PROVISIONS 


Samples and offers solicited 


CHR. ANGELL 
Established 1876 
CHRISTIAN ANGELL CARL ANGELL 
BJARNE ANGELL AXEL ANGELL 


FLOUR COMMISSION AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


BALTIC COMPANY 


COPENHAGEN OSLO 
HELSINGFORS 


FLOUR and ROLLED OATS 


Cable Address: Head Office: 


“GLADIATOR” 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 


OSLO 


Established 1871 


References : 


The National City Bank of New York, New York 


Hambros Bank, Ltd., Old Broad St., 
Midland Bank, Ltd., 5 Princess St., 


London 
London 


NILS G. NIELSEN 


COMMISSION AGENT 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Excellent Sales Organization 


First class references 
Cable Address: “CopEx”’ 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN 
FLOUR GRAIN FEED 

OSLO, NORWAY 

Cable Address: ““FLORMEL” 


Agents in All Principal Cities: 
Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden 


COPENHAGEN 


Established 1858 





Cable Address: ““BALTICA" 


GUSTAV KRUGER 


HAMBURG 24 


WANTS TO GET IN TOUCH WITH MILLERS AND EXPORTERS OF FEEDINGSTUFFS 


ESPECIALLY 


HOMINY 


FEED 


RIMPAU & CO. 


Sandthorquai 2, HAMBURG 14 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 


AND MILLFEED 


Desire Agents for the sale of their RYE FLOURS—patents, 
low grades and feeding flours 


Cable Address: “RimPavu” 


S. JUERGENS & CO., LTD. 


MILLERS’ AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Desires connections with American 
and Canadian Mills 








GEORG PETERSEN 


FLOUR AND GRAIN AGENT 
Lille Strandgt. 5, OSLO, NORWAY 
Over 30 years’ experience in the trade 
Cable Address: “GEORGE,” Oslo 
References: 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
The Northwestern Miller, London 





OSLO 


THOR SIGGERUD 
OSLO, NORWAY 

DESIRES SOLE AGENCIES FOR 

AND GRAIN EXPORTERS 


Northwestern Miller 
Den Norske Creditbank, Oslo 
Cable Address: “TorstG, OSLO” 


MILLS 


References: 


Established 1899 
NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
OLAV BELSHEIM, Proprietor 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


| Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “MoBIL” 


Cable Address: 
“MEHLTHOMAS” 


Cable Address: “ 


““FLORAMERIC”’ 


GUSTAV B. THOMAS 
HAMBURG 
IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 


FEEDINGSTUFFS for Germany, Danzig and 


all Central European Countries 


Riverside 1910 
Bentley's 


Codes: 


Established 1864 


PAUL SAUERLANDT NACHFG. 


BERLIN—CHARLOTTENBURG 2 


Seeks first class Canadian mill account 
and also connections for 
La Plata Bran and Pollards 


PROFITABLE,” Berlin 
G. C. ROBYNS & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cables: 17 Rue des Tanneurs, 


ANTWERP 





HENRIK HAFSTAD 


IMPORTING 
AGENCY 


BERGEN, NORWAY 








“Exact Weight” 
Scales 


Eighty per cent of millers in this 
country use them because their 
simplified accuracy qualifies any 
class of labor to get the last pos- 
sible package from bulk weight in 
fast weighing. 


The Smith Scale Co. 


Main Office and Factory 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS 


OF PORTO RICO, U.S.A. 








Villar & Company, Inc. 


Flour Mill Representatives 
Importers and Exporters 


P. O. Box 201 SAN JUAN, P. R. 
Cable Address: ‘‘VILLARINC”’ 


Rafael Mayoral & Co. 


Brokers for Porto Rico, U.S. A. 
REPRESENTING 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. 


Cable Address: ‘‘REMEMBER,”’ SAN JUAN 

















Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co. 


Largest Roll Corrugating Capacity 
in America 


Mill Supplies—Schindler 


Bolting Cloth, of course ST.LOUIS, MO. 











Jose A. Secola & Co. 


Commission Merchants in 
Flour, Corn Meal, Rice, Oats, 
Dairy and Ox Feeds 


CableAddress: ‘ASEcoLA’ SANJUAN P.R, 








FAIRBANKS, 
MORSE & CO. 
ScaLEs—MoToRS 
DIESEL ENGINES 
Pumps 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Complete Electric Equipment for 
Flour Mills and Grain Elevators 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 































ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS OF 


Cfireproof Milling and &levator Plants 


A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


" 


BUFFALO, 


SUPERIOR ELEVATOR 
Burra.o, N. Y. 


3,500,000-BUSHEL 
1914-1920-1925 
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Stott’s Diamond Patent 


Best pan bread flour obtainable 


CRUSADER—extra strong 


Noted among hearth bread bakers 


David Stott Flour Mills 


DETROIT, MICH. 





Michigan No. 2 Rosen Rye grain is partially responsible for 
our extra good Rye Flours 


Michigan Soft Winter Wheat Flour 











In All the World the Finest Flour Mill 


FLOURS 


** ‘Made Good’ Since 1855”’’ 


Hard Wheat Flours: 
BAKER’S BEST 
KENO 
CHIEF PONTIAC 


Soft Wheat Flours: 
VELVET 
FANCY CAKE 
ROYAL STAR 


COMMERCIAL MILLING C0. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Quality Michigan Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


Made exclusively from Michigan wheat—we 
grind nothing else. Open for Connections 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. - CHELSEA, MICH. 


Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Fancy Soft Wheat Flour 


“NEW PERFECTION” “FIRST PRIZE” 
Flour Self-Rising Flour 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








OVID, MICHIGAN 
All our flour is made enslysivels foe selected 
Michigan wheat. We grind no wheat but wagon 
deliveries and receipts from nearby territory — 
the best wheat section of the state. Plain and 
Self-Rising Flour. Michigan Pea Beans. 
TxHos,. H. Hysxop, Proprietor. 


Tue A. H. Ranpatt Mitt Co. 
Millers of Michigan Quality 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


New up-to-date mill just completed. 
Open for a few additional connections. 


TEKONSHA, MICH. 








Union City Milling Co. 
RANDALL BROS. UNION CITY, MICH. 
Fancy Patent 
“ARBE” Choice Michigan 
Winter Wheat 


Write for samples Flours 
Robinson Code 











The Columbus Laboratories 
ESTABLISHED 1893 


31 Nortu Strate STREET 
CHICAGO 














“Manufactured Weather” Hetrs Propuce Berrer 


Friovur at Less Cost 


Qrrier Fogineering @rporation 


Main Office and Works: 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Southwestern Office: 


505 Manufacturers’ Exchange Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 








VOIGT MILLING COMPANY 


Granp Raptps, Micn., U. S. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hard Wheat Flours 
MARK TWAIN 
COLUMBIAN 
PEP 
Soft Wheat Flours 

CRESCENT 

ROYAL PATENT 

GILT EDGE SELF RISING 











The Huron Milling Co. ™grbsiBes" 


SHORT 1 Le NYU UES WH 


Made from selected White Winter Wheat of 
a quality Peculiar to This Section. 








Jackson Grain & Milling Co. 
SNOW FLAKE FAIRY QUEEN 
Flour, Feed, Grain and Beans 


JACKSON, MICH. 








** Michigan’s Finest Flour’’ 


White Swan ana Hi Selfrising 


Write for connections and samples 


PENINSULAR MILLING CO. 


FLINT, MICHIGAN 











DUFOUR 


CLOTH 
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CHE MILLER 
AND THE LAW 


Dy ALL STREET. 


* ety, T NE Races 
MILLER PUBLISHING CO 
MINKEAPOLIS MINN, 


wam|OBWEBS would cover jury boxes if millers, flour merchants and business men of 


the allied trades took front views, instead of rear-end views, of the legal aspects of 
important transactions. There are two ways of so doing: (1) Consult a lawyer; (2) 
Consult “The Miller and the Law,” a book that shows in plain, understandable 
language how legal entanglements may be avoided. What has cost the publishers 


many thousand dollars to present is available to you ina neatly printed and bound 
volume for five dollars. The book contains 644 sections and 734 pages of text. The information set 
forth on any one of these pages may prove to be worth to you many times the cost of the entire book. 


A.L.H.STREET 


UTHOR of “The Miller and the 

Law,” has been for many years 
legal editor of The Northwestern 
Miller, and has solved innumerable 
problems of law for that publication’s 
patrons. He has brought together in 
his handbook a vast amount of data 
bearing upon the legal perplexities of 
millers and men of allied industries. 
Much of this material has already ap- 
peared in the columns of The North- 
western Miller, but in book form it is 
condensed for convenient reading and 
completely indexed. No one engaged 
in the breadstuffs industry can afford 
to be without it. 


CThe-Northwestern-Miller 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








ORDER BLANK 


The Northwestern Miller, © wesvereosesseeesteeesteseceeteseeceseseetesseteseess 1927 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me.....................--. copies of “The Miller and the Law,” 


by A. L. H. Street. PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


[_] Charge to my account. 
[_] I enclose check. 





Book sent on approval if desired. 
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The Commander Lion 


HE COMMANDER LION is a symbol of our responsibility to you. 


It is your protection in buying flour—your assurance of quality, value 
and satisfaction. 


From the careful selection of the finest of the world’s wheat to the satisfac- 
tion of your customers, Commander provides the highest degree of protection. 


In the great elevators of Commander is preserved the inherent quality of the 
finest wheat to insure year ’round uniformity of Commander Flour. 


In the mills continuous supervision is maintained over every process of manu- 
facture. Scientific tests are made in modern laboratories. Every precaution 
is taken to assure those high standards for which Commander is noted. 


Through modern, economical milling methods and continuous operation many 
unusual savings are effected. These enable us to give you added quality 
without added cost—better flour—reasonably priced. 


You can have implicit confidence in the Commander Lion. It identifies a 
flour that is backed by all the resources of a milling organization that in 30 
years of operation has grown to be one of the largest in the world. 


COMMANDER MILLING Co. - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Commander Flour 


Better Flour—Reasonably Priced 





“MINNESOTA MAKES THE BEST FLOUR IN THE WORLD” 
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BRAND, THE FLOUR and THE MILL 


—A Perfect Combination— 
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THE MONARCH MILLING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Capacity, 5,500 BARRELS 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER July 20, 1927 


LEADING MILLS OF MONTANA AND WYOMING @@%] 














Aveust SCHWACHHEIM, 
President and Treasurer 


W. C. Borxe, Secretary 
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(me Cfirst in Appearance — 
Cfirst in Sales / 


Popular-selling brands of flour 
are those packed in the most 
popular bags. 


raymond Rope 
POLSON MILLING COMPANY per Ba 


Hard Montana Spring Wheat Flour Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. | 
We invite correspondence POLSON, MONTANA 



































show your flour at 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY. din N a best advantage. 
Millers of Montana High Protein Wheat i, tome \, ey are attractive, 


Capacity, 4,000 Barrels Grain Storage, 2,250,000 Bushels t =f strong, sanitary. 
General Offices—GREAT FALLS, MONTANA Cam ; 








Have your trade 
MONTANA CHIEF Mipa’s TRADE Mark & ei name imprinted in 


The better flour 


REA \ & i 
STANFORD MILLING CO. PaTENT Bureau X : COLOR on these 
STANFORD, MONTANA 537 South Dearborn Street 4 


In the heart of the FAMOUS JUDITH CHICAGO * bags and watch your 
BASIN where the better wheat grows Trade Marks, Copyrights and Patents — ih 
sales climb. 

















Gtascow Four Mitt Company 
HIGH PROTEIN 
Spring Wheat Flour 

Bakers’ Trade Solicited 

GLASGOW, MONTANA 











The Raymond Bag Co. 


Judith Milling Company WORCESTER SALT ee 
HOBSON, MONTANA Standard of Quality for Fifty years Sales Offices 
Millers of Hard Wheat Flour IVORY SALT Minneapolis Kansas City Boston 


the famous 
Bal BasIN Wurat Prepared with Calcium Phosphate 
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CHASE 








Highest Quality 








Bass 










© the casual observer, a 

Chase Bag might look like 
any other bag. But to the bag 
user, there’s a big difference. It 
starts in our selection of the raw 
materials~burlap, cotton or 
paper. It is well defined in our 
methods and care used in the 


manufacture. But the big dif- 
ference shows up most prom- 
inently in the high quality of the 
Chase Bag as judged by the serv- 
ice it gives the customer. Your 
nearest Chase Branch or Sales 
Office stands ready to co-oper- 
ate with youon any bag question! 


Branches: Milwaukee, Memphis, Goshen, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Buffalo, Kansas City, Toledo, New Orleans 
Sales Offices: New York, Dallas, Charlotte, Chicago, Denver, Louisville, Cleveland, Detroit, Houston, Hutchinson, Little Rock, Charleston 


Affiliated Company "THE ADAMS BAG COMPANY, Chagrin Falls, Ohio 


Manufacturers of NEVERBURST Paper Bags 
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BRANCH OFFICES 


EUROPEAN—C. F. G. Raikes, 

59 Mark Lano, London, E, C. 3, England 
CANADA—A. H. Bailey, 

1001 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
EASTERN—Walter Quackenbush, 

23 Beaver Street, New York 
CHICAGO—Arthur 8. Purves, 

166 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 
SOUTHWEST — Robert E. Sterling, 

614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 
CENTRAL STATES—W. H. Wiggin, 

543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 
PACIFIC COAST—W. C. Tiffany, 

649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
ST. LOUIS—W. G. Martin, Jr., 

215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 
Henry Haun, Superintendent 
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Published Weekly by 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Main Office—118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 
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H. J. Parrainer, President and 
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W. C. Nicuots, Vice President 


Tuomas A. Grirri, Circulation Manager 


“PALMKING, MINNEAPOLIS” 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
United States, its possessions, 
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TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR 
Elsewhere: 

FOUR DOLLARS PER YEAR 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind 

Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Adams, C. V., Lancaster, 

Advertiser’s Manufacturing Co., Ripon, 
Wis. 

Aetna Mills, Wellington, Kansas 

Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Calgary, 
Alberta, Can. 

Allen, James, & Co., Belfast, Ireland... 

Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

American Bakers Machinery Co., 
Louis, Mo. 

American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago.. 

American Flour Corporation, New York, 
N.. &. 

American Maid Flour Mills, Houston, 
Texas 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co.... 

Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore.. 

Angell, Chr., Oslo, Norway 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo 

Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., 
Louis, Mo. 

Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio... 

Apple, Harry B., Columbus, Ohio 

Areese Co., New York, N. Y¥ 

Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, N, Y..... 

Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 

Assimacopoulos, G. N., & Co., Pirgzus, 
Greece 

Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis 

Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas 

Austin, Coward & Co., Minneapolis 

Aviston Milling Co., Aviston, Ill 


B 


Baker Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, Mich. 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Ballantine, P., & Sons, Newark, N. J... 
Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark 
Baltis, Alexander, Abo, Finland 
Bang, Flemming, Copenhagen, Denmark 
Barnes-Ames Co., Duluth, Minn 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis..... 
Barr Shipping Corporation, New York, 
N. Y. 
Barton, Henderson & Co., London, Eng. 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Baxter, A. E., Eng. Co., Buffalo, N. Y.. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn... 
Bell, Samuel, & Sons, Philadelphia 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, ete. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Winnipeg, Man.... 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., 
St. Louis, Mo, 
Bertley Co., The, Chicago, 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis.... 
Birkett Mills, The, Penn Yan, N. Y.... 
Bjirnstad, Asbjiérn P., Oslo, Norway.... 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Beatrice, Neb.. 
Blackburn Milling Co., Omaha, Neb 
Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., North East, 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas.... 
Blaisdell Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, 


Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 26 


Blom, Fredrik, & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway 

Bogert & Greenbank, New York, N. Y... 

Borghart’s, N. V., Handelmaatschappij, 
Rotterdam, Holland 

Bour, J. M., Toledo, 


Bouwman, E. & W., Rotterdam, Holland 27) 


Bowen Flour Mills Co., Independence, 
Kansas 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 
rence, Kansas 
Bravo, Alejandro, Jr., Mayaguez, Porto 
Rico 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brown, A. H., & Bros., Boston, Mass... 
Browne, W. B., & Co., Toronto, Can.... 
Bruce & Wilson, Glasgow, Scotland 
Bruun, Jorgen, Aarhus, Denmark 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld, Amsterdam 
Burke, William T., New York, N. Y¥ 
Bushnell-Dahlquist Press, Minneapolis.. 
Buttifant, A. G., London, 
Byrne, Mahony & Co., Dublin, Ireland.. 


Cc 


Caesar, F. V., Minneapolis 
Cain Bros. Milling Co., The, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas ..... 


Calcyanide Co., Kansas City, Mo 
Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland 
Campbell Baking Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
ronto, Winnipeg 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada 
Canadian Flour Exp. Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Canadian Mill & El. Co., El Reno, Okla.. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cardozo & Boekman, Amsterdam, Hol- 
land 
Cargill Commission Co., Minneapolis.... 
Carpenter, L. F., Co., Minneapolis 
Carrier Engineering Corporation, 
ark, N. J., Kansas City, Mo 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis... 


Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co. : 


Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier, N. D..... 

Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, 

Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 

Central Kansas Mig. Co., Lyons, Kansas. 

Central Minnesota Power & Milling Co., 
Sauk Center, Minn. 

Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.. 

Challenger, Edgar O., New York, N. Y.. 

Chambers-Mackay Co., Minneapolis 

Chapin & Co., Chicago, Ill 

Chase Bag Co., New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Memphis.... 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 

Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich 

Cherry, S. J., & Sons, Ltd., Toronto 

Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 

Christopher, B. C., & Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y 

Clark, Edward F., New York, N. Y 

Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis 

Coats & Burchard Co., Chicago, Ill 

Cochrane & Black, Glasgow, Scotland... 

Cohen, Felix, Rotterdam, Holland 

Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, 

Cole, H. C., Milling Co., Chester, Ill..... 

Coleman, David, Inc., 

Coles Milling Co., Austin, Minn 

Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon.. 


Columbia River Mlg. Co., Wilbur, Wash. 4 


Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill 
Colvert, J. W., & Co., Nashville, Tenn... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis 208, 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consodine, J. C., Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas 
Continental Milling Co., Baltimore, Md.. 
Cooperatieve Groothandelsvereenigéing, 
Rotterdam, Holland 
Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont. 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York.. 
Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co., St. Louis 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Cowan, Wm., & Co., Chicago, Ill 
Cowing & Roberts, New York, N. Y¥ 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis 
Crescent Flour Mills, Denver, Colo 
Croarkin, P. P., & Son, Chicago, Ill 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Chicago.. 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon 
Cunard and Anchor Lines, New York... 
Cuyamel Fruit Co., New Orleans, La.... 


D 


Dahl, Ernest G., Chicago, Ill 

Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Davison, C. C., Milling Corp., Geneva, 
a. F. 

Dawson & Seaver, New York, N. Y 

Dawson-Davis Co., Inc., Boston, Mass... 

Day, J. H., Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

De Boer, W., & Co., Hamburg, eee 

Decatur Milling Co., Decatur, Ill ° 








Dempster, Peterson & Co., Glasgow 
Denio-Barr Milling & Grain Co., Sheri- 
dan, Wyoming 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
U. S. A., Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, 
Mich. 
Dilworth, C. W., Chicago, Ill 
Dizengoff, M., Jaffa, Palestine 
Dodge City (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Domestic Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 
Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee, Wis. . 
Dénszelmann & Co., Rotterdam, Holland 
Doughnut Machine Corp., New York.... 
Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Duhrkop Oven Co., New York, N. Y¥ 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth.... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth, 
Minn. 
Dunbar, L., & Co., Hongkong, China... 
Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va 


E 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn... 

Ebeling, John H., Milling Co., Green 
Bay, Wis. 

Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago, III. 

Eckhart, John W., & Co., Chicago, Ill... 

Edwards, S. T., & Co., Chicago, Ill 

Edwards, W. J., Grain Co., St. Louis... 

Edwardsen, Peter J., New York, N. Y... 

Eggers Flour Mill Co., Pacific, Mo 

El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. 

Empire Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Ont. 

Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis 

Emrit Trading Corporation, New York.. 

Enid Milling Co., Enid, Okla 

Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas 

Equity Co-operative Exchange, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Ernst & Ernst, Minneapolis 

Essmueller Mill Furnishing Co., 
Louis, Mo. 

Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.... 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneap- 
olis 

Excelsior Flour Mills, Kansas City, Mo.. 

Excelsior Milling Co., Minneapolis 
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Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 

Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio... 

Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D 

Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland 

Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, 

Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 

Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lock- 
port, N. Y. 

Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 

Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd., 
Helsinki, Finland 

Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Fleischmann Co., New York, N. Y 

Flinkenberg, O/Y, & Leonhard A/B, 
Helsingfors, Finland 

Florelius & Ulsteen, Oslo, Norway 

Fode, Troels, Copenhagen, Denmark.... 

Fraser Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Freeman Engraving Co., Minneapolis... 

Freund, Paul, Hamburg, Germany 

Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Minne- 
apolis 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Dal- 
las, New York, New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis 

Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc., Min- 
neapolis 

Fumigators Supply Co., Inc., New York, 


Gal, Charles, Prague, Czechoslovakia... 
Gallatin Valley Mig. Co., Belgrade, Mont. 
Galt Flour Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 


Garnham, A., & Co., London, England... 2 


Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij (N. V.), 
Rotterdam, Holland 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.... 


General Commission Co., Kansas City... 265 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


General Flour Co., Baltimore, Md 
George, S., Co., Wellsburg, W. Va 


Gilchrist, Wm., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 2 


Gilster Milling Co., Steeleville, Ill 
Glasgow (Mont.) Flour Mill Co 

Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn.... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Globe Mills, Los Angeles, Cal 

Godfrey, J. V. & A. W., Boston, Mass.... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas.. 
Goldie, The James, Co., Ltd., Toronto... 
Gooch Mlg. & Elev. Co., Lincoln, Neb.. 


Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.......... 2 08 


Goodman, A. Laird, Detroit, Mich 
Gordon, Harry R., Co., Inc., New York.. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, Ind 
Graham Bros., Detroit, Mich 
Graham, Don C., Kansas City, Mo....... 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. ° 
Great West Mill & Blevator Co., 
rillo, Texas 
Green & Gowlett, London, England 
Greenleaf Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Grippeling & Verkley, Amsterdam...... 


Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio..... 2 


H 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen, Chicago... 


Haffenberg, James, New York.......... ‘ 


Hafstad, Henrik, Bergen, Norway 
Hagen, Reidar, Oslo, Norway 
Halboth-Coans Co., New York, N. Y..... 


Hall, Marshall, Grain Corp., St. Louis.. 2 


Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo 


Hallet & Carey Co., Minneapolis........ 2 


Halstead Milling & Elevator Co., New- 
ton, Kansas 
Ham, Frank B., & Co., Ltd., Toronto... 


Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow.. 2 


Hamilton, Wm., & Co., Glasgow 
Hamilton, Wm., & Son, Caledonia, N. Y. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 
Hannon, Harry J., Buffalo, N. Y 
Hanover Star Mig. Co., Germantown, Ill. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio 
Harding, W. T., Inc., New York, N. Y... 


Harris Bros. & Co., London, England... 2t 


Harris, Hugh, Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Hartig, W. O., Electric Co., Minneapolis. 
Hartz, F. V., Copenhagen, Denmark.... 
Haslam, Bernard, London, England 


Hatenboer & Verhoeff, Rotterdam...... 27 


Hayes, John, Grain Co., Wichita, Kansas 


Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills........ 26 
Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md......... 2 


Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mig. Co., New York 


Hezel Milling Co., East St. Louis, Ill.... 2 
Highland Milling Co., Highland, IIll..... @ 


Hiltunen, W. J., Helsingfors, Finland... 

Hofman, K., Amsterdam, Holland 

Holland-America Line, New York, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco 


Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City.... - 


Holland Food Corporation, New York... 

Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa 

Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co., Boston 

Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Lab- 
oratory, Minneapolis 

Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City.. 


Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... < 


Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, 

Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill 

Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 

Hunter-Robinson Milling & Grain Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.......esee0. eccceces 

Huron Milling Co. ., Harbor Beach, Mich. 

Hvistendahl, W., & Co., Oslo, Norway. 


I 


Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind 

Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo... 

Imperial Flour _— Co., Harper, Kan- 
sas 

Industrial ‘Appliance. Co., Chicago, IIl.. 


Interior Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, a4 


Mo. 
International Acceptance Bank, 
New York, N. Y. 
International Mercantile 
New York, N. 
Internatio::al re Co., Minneapolis. . 
aeecee Cover 
Ismert- Hine co * Milling "Co., Kansas City 
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Jackson (Mich.) Grain & Milling Co.... 272 
Jacobsen, Axel, Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville (P. 

O. Astico), Wis. ....cececceececaceecs 268 
James, Arthur, & Co., Bristol, England. 269 
Janss, Albert F., New York, N. Y......- 


Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 210 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo......... 266 
Jochems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam..... 270 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson, R. D., Milling Co., Cumber- 
Pan, MG. ..ccccccccccsccceveescscece 221 
Johnson, W. S., & Co., Chicago, Ill...... 266 


Jones, F. O., Little Rock, Ark........-. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 

gas City, Mo, ....eceeccceceeecesvcees 198 
Jorgensen, A. C., & Co., Copenhagen.... 


Joseph, I. S., Co., Ine., Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Mo. ......seceeesesseees 266 
Judith Milling Co., Hobson Mont........ 276 
Juergens, S., & Co., Ltd., Oslo, Norway. 271 
K 


Kalamazoo (Mich.) Veg. Parchment Co. 
Kansas Mill & Elevator Co., Arkansas 
City, Kamsas .....ceeeceecsccceeeeees 259 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 256 
Kell Mill & Blevator Co., Vernon, Texas 


Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill........++-+- 266 

Kelly, Wm., Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas ..scecseeee LEE EOS 

Kennedy, John, Toronto, Canada....... 215 


Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., New York... 

Keystone Milling Co., Larned, Kansas... 260 
Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. Y.. 211 
Kilthau, Raymond F., New York, N. Y.. 267 


King Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa...... 268 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis 206 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis....... 209 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, CaM. cccccee 


Kjaer & Sand, Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Kleinsteuber, H. W., Milwaukee, Wis... 
Klemetsen, H. R., Oslo, Norway.......-- 
Knigiiton, Samuel, & Son, New York... 
Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, Ill..... 219 
Koerner, John E., & Co., New Orleans.. 268 
Koper, Henry, & Co., New York, N. Y... 267 
Kosmack, M., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 269 
Kosmack, Stewart & Co., Belfast, Ire- 


TANG coueee he ededdey caneedesnccececrs 269 
Krause & Franco, New York, N. Y...... 267 
Krieg, John F., Nashville, Tenn......... 267 
Krier, Gustav, Hamburg, Germany.... 271 

L 
La Budde Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee, 

iG. Kudew esd s4RUG Ub TRS) 66000000008 266 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn...... 210 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 

Montreal, Que. ...cesceecereesseeeees 215 


Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis.. 265 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City... 195 


Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich...... 268 
Lathrop, B. N., Chicago, Ill........++++ 2e6 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co.... 220 


Ledeboer & Van Walbeek, Rotterdam... 270 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan. 261 
Le Gue & Bolle, Rotterdam, Holland.... 270 
Lenhardt, J. A., Inc., New York, N. Y... 267 
Leo, Ansel S., New York, N. Y......++++ 
Levy Bros., Gibraltar .....----seeeeeees 
Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co.... 261 
Lillie & Co., Nashville, Tenn.........++-+ 267 
Linseed Meal Educational Committee, 
Chicago, Ill, ...ccccccccvcvecerscceces 
Liken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway.....-- 271 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill..........- 
Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Mon- 
ticello, Ind. 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., Amsterdam... 270 
Ludwigsen & Schjelderup, Oslo, Norway 
Luibel, E. L., Memphis, Tenn..........- 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas... 257 
Lyndsell & Kennedy, London, England.. 269 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 220 
Lyons Flour Milling Co., Lyons, Kansas. 261 
Lysle, J. C., Mig. Co., Leavenworth, Kan. 259 
M 
McCabe Bros., Minneapolis, Duluth and 
Winnipeg 
McCarthy, C. F., Chicago, Ill........... 266 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow....... 269 
McIntosh-Snyder Co., Columbus, Ohio... 267 
McKerrow, Wm., & Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 269 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow.. 
McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 215 
McMahon, J. J., New York, N. Y....... 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 271 
Madsen, Rud., Copenhagen, Denmark... 271 


Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo........ 260 
Malone, David, Dublin, Ireland......... 269 
Malt-Diastase Co., New York, N. Y...... 

Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb......... 261 


Maple Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 213 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England. 269 
Marion National Mill Co., Marion, Ohio. 261 
Marshall Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 210 
Martin & Knowlton Grain Co., St. Louis. 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, Washing- 


th SP rrr eee 221 
Mayflower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind....... 220 
Mayoral, Rafael, & Co., San Juan, Porto 

Oe Se ree 271 
Medill, T. S., & Sons, Ltd., London, Eng. 269 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 218 
Mercator, A/S, Oslo, Norway..........- 
Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y....... 
Metcalf, John S., Co., Chtoage, ..sspeoces 268 
Meurs Pz., P., Amsterdam, Holland.... 270 
Meyer Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 262 
Mida’s Trade Mark & Patent Bureau, 

ae... {Sia eae . 276 


Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago.. 


Milland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 


INDEX—CONTINUED 


Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc., Colum- 
Sy: MY 6. cA anken 6 0sees beenseegekes 218 
Mid-West Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas. 260 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre. 221 
Minneapolis General Electric Co........ 
Minneapolis Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Minnesota Specialty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 211 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D...... 263 
Mitchell, John E., Co., St. Louis, Mo..., 
Mobile (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce... 
Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn, 
Monarch Elevator Co., Minneapolis..... 
Monarch Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 211 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 275 
Monarch Sales & Engineering Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill....... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown.... 276 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
CHE, Bis, ccccnccdcecesocecccececseves 257 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 265 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow... 269 
Morrissey, John F., & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Morrow & Co., New York, N. Y......... 
Morrow-Kidder Mig. Co., Carthage, Mo.. 255 
Moseley & Motley Milling Co., Roches- 


OR, Tie. Ge. 006s v0cne etd nected seecesnees 221 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co........ 260 
Muirhead, B. H., Toronto, Canada...... 212 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago 253 
Mystic Mills, Sioux City, Iowa.......... 211 

N 
National Engraving Co., Minneapolis.... 221 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha 258 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 


New Century Co., Chicago, Ill........... 266 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
TERMGRD 6 5 6.0.0.000000600cccectsscesiocs 256 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, 
Bee Be 04 00:900000065600500860 0060000608 221 


New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co.. 

Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh. 268 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 254 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 211 
New York Produce Exchange, New York 204 
Niagara Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 221 


Nielsen, Nils G., Oslo, Norway......... 271 
Nievak, Amsterdam, Holland........... 270 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co........... 220 


Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo,Norway... 271 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.. 215 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore. 217 
Northland Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 206 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minneapolis 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo.. 218 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis.... 
Northwestern Miller, The, Minneapolis.. 273 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls, 
Minn. 
Northwestern Nat. Bank, Minneapolis... 211 
Norton, Willis, & Co., Topeka, Kansas.. 255 
Nott, W. S., Co., Minneapolis........... 216 
Novadel Process Corporation, 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal.. 215 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elev. Co. 260 


Orth, Ph., Co., Milwaukee, Wis......... 
Osakis Milling Co., Osakis, Minn........ 210 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland..... 270 


Otsego Waxed Paper Co., Otsego, Mich.. 
Outlook-Saskatchewan Flour Mills Co., 


ERG, GUO, BAG. vccccesccccrscses 215 
Ovid Roller Mills, Ovid, Mich........... 272 
Pp 
Pagel Milling Co., Stevens Point, Wis.... 268 
Parr Terminal Co., Oakland, Cal........ 217 
Paul, Paul & Moore, Minneapolis....... 221 
Peacock Mill Co., Freewater, Oregon.... 217 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 267 

Peerless Bread Machine Co., Sidney, 


SEE 566 wh PO-OeNG565 0 4'0'60'4 sc 8Keeen eae 
Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co., La 

PR, TES 6.80. b.0 66h 6A eS 60:0:606 06:0 
Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Mill Co...... 217 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint, Mich...... 272 
Perry Mill & Elevator Co., Perry, Okla.. 


Peters Engineering & Chemical Co., 
BORNE, TEs sc ccccccccsetsecsccesese 219 
Petersen Bros. & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 266 
Petersen, Georg, Oslo, Norway.......... 271 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIll......... 263 


Pfeffer Mig. Co., Ltd., Milverton, Ont... 212 
Phelps-Bohen Co., Minneapolis......... 

Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville, Ind..... 220 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., St. Louis. 265 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 269 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 194 
Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 262 
Polson Milling Co., Polson, Mont........ 276 
Postel, Ph. H,, Mig. Co., Mascoutah, Il. 

Prairie Flour Mill Co., Lewiston, Idaho. 217 
Pratt, RB. C., TeeeMte, Get... cccscscccces 216 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 


WRU, | bb oo cceerdccccsceecervesoecsse 17 
Price, F. H., & Co., New York......... 253 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 267 


Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 216 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis... 216 
Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 262 
Pynch, E. A., Co., Minneapolis......... 


Q 


Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill........... 
Quesenberry, O. M., Hinton, W. Va..... 


R 


Rabl, Alfred, Prague, Czechoslovakia... 270 
Randall, A. H., Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich. 272 
Rankin, M. G., & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 266 


Rapinwax Paper Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 
Raymond & Reid, London, England.... 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio.... 
Raymond-Hadley Co., New York, N. Y.. 
Raymond-Hadley-Toomey Co., London... 
Read Machinery Co., York, Pa.......... 
Read, W. M., & Co., London, England:. 
Recksteiner Co., Columbus, Ohio........ 
Red River Mig. Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.. 
Red Star Yeast and Products Co., Mil- 

WOUNOS, WIG. cc cccccccececcsccsececcs 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co........... 
Reitmann-Davis Mill Co., Galesville, 

WHE ceovareccosecsnessocd Peeecceeeess 
Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis......... 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 

MIPS, MAN. .occccsccccsescsccccceces 
Richland Milling Co., Belleville, Ill..... 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 
Rimpau & Co., Hamburg, Germany..... 
Ringnes & Gronneberg A/S, Oslo, Nor- 

way 
Riverside Code .nrcccccccecccscccsscces 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Robyns, G. C., & Co., Antwerp, Belgium 
Rodgers, James J., Philadelphia........ 


Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Rodriguez, Ventura, Mayaguez, Porto 

RicO ..ccccccccccvccces ereerereree ye 
Rogers, William, New York, N. Y....... 
Rolfsen, Jens, & Son A/S, Oslo, Norway. 
Ronan, W. P., Chicago, Ill.............+. 


Rosedale Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., Chicago, Ill.... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 
Rovira, Jose M., Ponce, Porto Rico..... 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont.... 
Rugby Milling Co., Rugby, N. D......... 
Runcie, S. & A., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 


s 


Mills Co., 


St. Lawrence Flour 

Montreal, Que. 
St. Louis (Mich.) Roller Mills.......... 
St. Marys Mill Co., St. Marys, Mo....... 
St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 
Sauer, N., Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kan- 

BOB ccccccvcccccescccccccccscececeses 
Sauerlandt, Paul, Nachfg., Berlin....... 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 
Scandinavian-American Line, New York. 
Schearer, C. E., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Schmidt, H. P., Mig. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Schéffer & Co., Rotterdam, Holland.... 
Schulze Adv, Service, Chicago, Ill....... 
Schultz & Niemeier Commission Co., St. 

Louis, Mo. 
Schwartz, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Scott, Burrows & Christie, Chicago, IIl.. 


Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo.. 
Seaboard Flour Corporation, Boston, 
MASS. ccccccccccccesccccccsccsessesce 


Secola, José A., & Co., San Juan, Porto 

Rico 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Serfaty, Viuda De E., Gibraltar........ 
Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., Belfast...... 
Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneapolis...... 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Siggerud, Thor, Oslo, Norway..........+. 
Silbert, David F., & Co., Inc., Boston, 

Mass. 
Silmo Chemical Co., Vineland, N. J..... 


Simmons Grain Co., Minneapolis........ 
Simonds - Shields - Lonsdale Grain Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. ...ccccccccsecceeees 


Simpson, Hendee & Co., Inc., New York. 
Simpson, William, New York, N. Y..... 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import, Copenhagen, 

Denmark 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc., Knoxville... 
Smith, Philetus, New York, N. Y........ 
Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio....... 
Smith, Sidney, London, England........ 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London.... 
Snider, Wm., Mig. Co., Ltd., Waterloo, 

Ont. 
Somly6, Eugen, & Co., Hamburg....... 
Southwestern Mlg. Co., Inc., Kansas City 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill........... 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal.... 
Spindler, L. G., New York, N. Y........ 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills........... 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc..... 
Stanford Milling Co., Stanford, Mont.... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 

BR, Be. cccccecevessocsscccsnepoviooses 
States Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stevens Engineering & Construction Co., 

Inc., St. Lows, MO. .cccsesccsecveccece 
Stewart, A., & Sons Flour Co., Detroit.. 
Stickell, D. A., & Sons, Hagerstown, Md. 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D.... 
Stolp & Co., Ltd., Trading Co., Amster- 

Gam, TOMBE .occccccccsscvcetecess 
Stott, David, Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York........... 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, 

Ont., and Winnipeg, Man., Canada.... 
Suffolk Feed & Supply Co., Eastport, 

EM EHRDG. 6. c.0 0s cd 60s cho vsaveteoses 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo.. 


T 


Tanner-Gross, W. P., Co., Inc., New York 
Tas, J. Ezn, Amsterdam, Holland....... 
Tasker & Co., London, England........ 
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Tefke, Wald., Helsingfors, Finland..... 270 

Templeton’s Sons, Jas. S., Chicago, Ill... 264 

Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 211 

Tenney Co., Minneapolis ........-...60% 264 
Thierwechter, Emery, Co., Oak Harbor, 

GERD cc ceSrdcdnvesnrccvecevvccesccccce 218 


Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 

Thomas, Gustav B., Hamburg, Germany. 271 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo. 221 
Tiedemann, Chas., Mig. Co., O'Fallon, Ill. 219 


Tobler & Co., New York, N. Y.......... 272 
Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co...... 218 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co........ 261 
Traber, A. P., New York, N. Y.......... 

Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis.... 219 

U 

Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago, Ill........ 265 
Union City (Mich.) Milling Co.......... 272 


Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill......... 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., CAMRER coccccccrcccvccssaceces 212 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio. 218 
United States Shipping Board Fleet Cor- 
poration, Washington, D. C........... 


Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo..... 221 
Van Boskerck, George W., & Son, New 
Terk, BW. DW. ccccccvccccccvcecvccecses 267 


Vancouver (B. C.) Mig. & Grain Co., 
Ltd. 

Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders, Rotterdam. 270 

Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen, Amersfoort, 


TEGTIOME cvcccccccncestscesevesesccess 270 
Van Dusen, D. G., & Co., New York..... 267 
Van Evera, Reynier Co., Kansas City... 267 
Vannatter & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont..... 212 


Veemesta, N. V., Rotterdam, Holland... 270 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago....... 

Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 221 
Villar & Co., Inc., San Juan, Porto Rico. 271 
Vis, P. C., & Co., Amsterdam, Holland... 270 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 272 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 270 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 210 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co., Waco, Texas. 
Wade, John O., New York, N. Y........ 267 


Wagar, C. W., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa... 268 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
GOON sc cnceccasecrccereecocsscesece 258 
Walla Walla (Wash.) Farmers Agency. 217 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark.. 202 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 


TERRGRD 060 c dec escnsesccvccreccecsnece 258 
Warwick Co., Massillon, Ohio........... 218 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 


Dalles, Oregon 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis. Cover 4 
Waterman, J. S., & Co., Inc., New Or- 

BOOMA, Ti. ccccccscccrcdccsencensscees 266 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Leith, Scotland. 269 
Watson-Higgins Mig. Co., Grand Rapids 272 


Weaver Co., The, Minneapolis.......... 211 
Wehmann, H., & Co., Minneapolis....... 266 
Wells Flour Mills, Wells, Minn......... 210 
Wendt, Ernst, Helsingfors, Finland..... 270 


Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont... 215 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 
Western Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa.. 210 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas... 254 


Weston Engraving Co., Minneapolis..... 221 

Wetsel & Wetsel, Inc., Harrisonburg, 
TOs Kow.ees dhs nes bectdedstenccceseseve 268 

Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co.......... 268 


White, Harry E., Co., New York, N. Y.. 267 
Whiteley & Ruckman, Minneapolis...... 


Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.... 260 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 254 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 
Falls, TeOXAe .ccccccccccccvcccscccves 
Wiles, Joseph, & Son, Ltd., London, Eng. 269 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......... 218 


Williamson, Ben H., & Co., Memphis... 
Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center, 


TERMED ccccccdecosesevccescecceovese 257 
Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, Scotland...... 269 
Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas..... 261 
Wilson, James, & Sons, Fergus, Ont..... 215 
Winter Bros., London, England......... 269 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 268 
Wise, F. W., & Co., Boston, Mass....... 266 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., Amsterdam........ 270 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa............ 216 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas.... 260 
Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., St. 

Dee, CR cceantweeeep wis des006066 216 
Wood, W. P., & Co., London, England.. 269 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 213 
Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y.... 276 


Wyandotte Elev. Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 264 


Xanthopoulo, G. & X., Alexandria, Egypt 

Young, D. P., & Co., Carbondale, Ill.... 266 
Youngblood, A. P., New York, N. Y..... 267 
Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 261 


Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 
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Bought 
_ 500,000 feet of lumber . 
LOOO a 





away 


A MeEmMPHIs LUMBER firm’s representative 
called at the office of a buyer a thousand 
miles from home. He found him in the 
market for a half-million feet of lumber. 
He wired this news to his company. They 
called him by long distance telephone, 








catching him before he left the prospec- 
tive buyer's office.... When the receivers 
were hung up, the deal had been closed. 


MANY OTHER LUMBER COMPANIES have like 
experiences. For example, Atlanta: “... 
Looking over a list of our stock yesterday, 


saw an item we thought one of our cus- Canada.” Memphis: “... For quick action, for 


tomers might want. Decided to call by Long 
Distance. Expense, possibly $3.50. Developed 
an order for 5 cars of lumber.” 

From Nashville: “... Last week we secured 
a §-car order by telephone from one of our 
Louisville customers ... this week 3 cats to a 
Jackson, Miss.:“...A 
few weeks ago we sold a quarter-million feet 


of lumber over the telephone to Toronto, 


Knoxville connection.” 


learning the last-minute status on any out-of- 
town situation, and in effecting satisfactory 
adjustments, nothing we know of will take the 
place of long distance service.” Mobile: “...We 
do over 80% of our lumber buying over the 
long distance phone.” 

For good results, quick, for time and money 
saving, try long distance calls. They'll usually 
cost less than you think Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 





